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S the ab N is beſtowed upon the pro- 
ductions of che earth, acts principally, upon the 
| (2s . roots, and Fas, more immediately to them, 
| N ;than to an Wh9 ther part of plants, we make them 
* the ſubject of our; firſt chapter. The nice di- 
©) e by which botanilty characteriſe certain 
kinds of _ would be foreign to our purpoſe 
„in this work, the ſole deſign Falch is to treat 
of 2 —þ We ſhall. ther refore Nee 1 with diyiding 
the roots of plants in gener _ 1 ſorts, ug. carrot pr A 
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to a conſiderable diſtance :-. 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the earth that covers them, without 


the cans 64 
N called 


anc owe ene Wy, 7 ce they . 
a 


The Roots 


| tor "thc ih. ace alway 
af beta er oben 


wum perpendicular 

too hard to e ppl} Tier 
eafily ierced, etrate 
ſometimes to the depth of ſeveral yards, ales they 2. or 
broken, in which caſe they alter their direction. This is frequently 


obſerved ; particularly in plants raiſed in water only. The tap- roots 
—_ 3 ders which! wanted 3 ; and theſe branches 


fined by hep ee A N. 
h e þÞ s plough or ſpadee. 
bez hs * roots which we call creeping, or Grows They 


extend ſometimes to a conſiderable diſtance from the plant that pro- 


duces them: er, i e cee that 9 e 
can no longer trace them; ef . Gor wnny 
tincture of the earth that ſurrounds them, as rally do. 
A-Carrot,/ for example,” which ſeems to have only one 
furniſhed with ſome fibres, uſhes its roots, according to Mr. Tull, . 
ſo very ſlender, that they 


t attention. The caſe is the ſame with almoſt all plants. To 
convinced of this, and at the ſame time to know how far the 
roots of any plant can extend in ground that has been well looſened 
by the ploug or ſpade, one need only make the 3 or ſome 
other fimilar experiment. 
Take a piece of ground that has not been broken up for a long 
time, and dig in it a hangar ſpot, 80 feet long, 12 feet wide at 
one end, and ending in a point at the other. Sow 20 turneps in 
the length of this ſpot, arid let the earth round them be frequently 
dug and well hoed, When the turneps are come to their full 
growth, if that which is next the point is found to be the ſmalleſt, 
and the others are gradually bigger er Ar d nearer” to the part 
of the triangle, that is, for inſtance, fou t wide, it may be con- 
cluded that the roots of thoſe bigger turneps have ff two feet 
on every fide: and if the turneps are nearly of the ſame ſize from 
thence to the wideſt end of the triangle, it will be reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe that their roots have not extended above two feet. 5 
I 


l. er DAVE 1 
7: The following inſtances, ſays M. Duhamel, ſhew whit gifort trees 


will make, to find a proper ſuil for-theexterifion of their note. At. 
On examining thoſe of a hedge, at the fide of which a ditch / had 
been dug, er that after g underneath the ditch,' they 


eff AN ſpread themſelves in the plowed earth on the other 


22 Ho-miade the are obſerrto on eres elms, which were 
near being digging of a ditch pretty near 
them, in order to ant their roots from — Ln — 
of ground. The elms ſhot out freſſi roots in the looſe mould 
— into the ditch-: theſe roots re- aſcended on the other fide 
of the tc, endifpread in the'glowed ground, and the\elms ſoon 
recovered their former vigour. : 
"Hs likewiſe obſerved, that on. digging a trench at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from a youn r er and filling it with good mould, the roots 


eee ad towards che trench. . 

ee e ee vrind, 
which had ind u of an hundred years,” whoſe original 
roots, being too „ had not increaſed in all that time, 
but the trees been fed by other roots which ſhot out nearer the 
ſurface of the earth. 

Theſe obſervations prove that roots extend themſelves to a great 
diſtance in the earth, eſpecially when the mould is looſe : and as a 
plant thrives in proportion to the extent of its roots, Mr. Tull 
juſtly infers the neceſſity of keeping the earth in a light tate. 

A root that has been cut or broken, never grows longer, but 


ſoon produces ſeveral new roots, all of which er the proper 
food of the plant. Its means of ſubſiſtence are therefore increaſed 
by the breaking of its roots in digging or plowing. 

CHAP. II. 


of LEAYES. 


EAVES are ſo neceſſary to plants, that few can ſubſiſt with- 
out them : for experience dere that if they are ſtrip'd of all 
their leaves, they generally die. I ſay generally, 4 we ſome- 
times ſee trees Rip'd by lecke which do not die. M. Duhamel 
mentions his having killed trees by taking off all their leaves. Is this 


difference, ſays he, owing to the _ deſtroying them by! degrees, 


1 


or THEFUOW or PLANTS. Rr 


or-20 my mem off all at dice? Or is there DD 

ſtate of Ae recen is. be of o 

Faral nch %o eh 3:3. t 0 Son? Ain * nt) 
The experiments of Mr. Mariotte, Dr.Woodward, and an 


prove that the leaves are the 2 of 97 
that the greateſt part of the ſ t way. The et is 
ſpent in the increaſe of the — — the leaves 


imbibe the moiſture of rain ee, —_ greatly promotes; the 
growth of the plant. 7 J * 
ee ee 


In What — — may be Janie 
tion of plants, or preparation of the fapy would be to 
our — to inquire into; but that they —— highly 
appears from the following experiments bn 

If half, or two thirds of the leaves of a young tee in full 
Ariz off, the tree loſes its ſap in two or three days. 
which before ſeparated eaſihy from the wood, then "MID 
it. Before the leaves were ſtript off, the tree might be ® 
ſcutcheon; but the next day; the bud cannot be inſt The . 
is therefore weakened by the'tols of its len ess. 
A willow, a poplar, an elem, that is ſuffered 4 — — 
ing lopped, will remain an age ſound in the trunk : on the 
when turned to pollards, the trunk ſoon grows rotten: The repeated 
We nds ng of the — is therefore very prejndicial. 6 

he fine ſhort graſs which covers the lawns ef England, is the 

only plant that can bear frequent cloſe. or (cating. This 
grows ehe more beautiful for it; but all others are killed 

What we have faid ſhews, that leaves, in whatever lig 
confidered, are of the greateſt advantage to plants: and confequently 
that ſain- foin, 'Tacerne, clover, &c. are greatly hurt when they are 
fed too cloſe by cattle, eſpecially when young. We cannot therefore 
approve the practice of farmers, who turn in their flocks to feed on 
their wheat when it is too rank. This we ſhall have occaſion to 


* more fully of hereafter. 


e HAP. l. 
Of the Food of PLANTS. 


Ss — fire, water, and earth, form, perhaps, the food of 


ants. But without entering into that detail, we „ with 


all, conſider earth reduced to very minute particles, as e chief 
part 


0 4 wa 
Chap. IV. OF THE'FOOD'OF' PLANTS.  &«x« 


part of that food, ſecing that plants become earth Qion ; 
and the other principles ſerve, perhaps, only to earth fit for 

Salt, for example, may attenuate earth, water may enlarge its 
particles, and air and fire give it a due motion and activity: but 
earth ſeems to be the eſſential part. The plant would indeed die, 
if deprived of the other elements: but without earth, not even a 
ſkeleton of it would remain. | | 

The earth we are ſpeaking of, is not a ſimple elementary earth, 
or mortuum, but that compound ſubſtance called mould; for 
all the 22 we have mentioned, may be extracted from the 
dead plants. It may hence be admitted, that earth is the principal 
food of plants: eſpecially as it is known, that too great a quantity 
of ſalt renders earth barren, too much water drowns and rots plants, 
too much air dries'up their roots, if expoſed to it, and too much 
heat {or fire) burns them. But plants are not hurt by too much 
earth: for if a plant languiſhes'when its roots are buried too deep, 
it ought not to be imputed to the tity of earth that covers 
thoſe roots, but to its not enjoying the moiſture of the dew, the 
warmth of the ſun, the influences of the air, &c. 

But it is not the deſign of a Treatiſe of Agriculture, to enter into 
the diſcuſſion of ſo difficult a queſtion as what is the real food of 
plants. We ſhall therefore, with Mr. Tull, confider earth greatly 
attenuated, as the immediate food of plants, without deciding whe- 
ther it be ſimple, elementary, and void of all other ſubſtance. 

Of whatever nature the ſubſtance which nouriſhes plants may 
be, we ſhall examine in the next chapter whether it be nearly the 
ſame for different kinds of plants. 


CHAP. IV. 


Whether the mf different kinds of Plants draw the ſame fort of 
fubſtance from the earth, for their Food. 


T is _ thought that each different ſpecies of plants is fed 
by — The chief — — this 
opinion, are as follow: 
1. It does not ſeem probable, ſay thoſe who are for it, that the 
ſame homogeneous matter can be the food of ſo many plants, which 
differ ſo widely from each other in their ſhape, colour, taſte, and 
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6 OF THE FOOD OF PLANTS. Part, 3 


To this it is anſwered; chat there is no doubt but that the 
which Plants approp priate to themſelves, take different forms in — 
— Bot it does not at all follow, that they were wat. a lame. 1 in 

e 

What would induce us to think them the , & is, | that — 
rob one another, if we may ſo ſay, of the nouriſhment that is in the 
earth. For, if a lettice, for example, drew from the earth a food 
different from that of endive, a lettice planted among endive would 
not only thrive better than if planted among other lettice, but as 
well as if no other plant was near it: but we know by experience 
that this lettice would thrive very poorly, and conſequently that 
plants, tho of different ſpecies, do hurt and rob gng another. 

To prove that the ſame juice takes different qualities in the veel 
of the ſame plants, M. Duhamel mentions an experiment which he 
made long ago. He grafted a young lemon, of the ſize of a pea, 
by.the ſtalk, upon the branch of an orange-tree. It grew there, 
ripened, and retained its quality of lemon, without partaking i in 
any ſhape of that of the orange. The juices of the orange: tree 
muſt therefore have changed their nature at once, on their paſſing 
into the lemon. 


2. As a ſecond roof. of this, he. - alks, hs» dodes or a is 


frm after wheat, but becauſe the wheat has drained the earth 


of. thoſe juices only which are proper for its on ſpecies; and the 
Juices proper for the Wee e nts a on fell remain 
in the earth? 

The anſwer is, 1. If barley grows well after wheat, for no dider 
reaſon than becauſe the earth has retained that kind of juice which 
is proper for its nouriſhment, it would follow that we might expect 
a good crop from wheat ſown upon barley ſtubble, becauſe the 
barley had not conſumed the juices fit for the nouriſhment of wheat. 
Yet we may be ſure; the — would be very bad; becauſe wheat 
never thrives well, but upon land that is in fine tilth. If barley was 
to be ſowed in land in as good condition, we ſhould be more 
certain of an excellent crop. But as barley is leſs valuable than 
wheat, and does not require ſo looſe a mould, it is ſowed after onl 
two plowin 2. If each plant drew from the earth none but hole 


juices pes are *. to its ſpecies, why need the land be fallowed 


every third year? We need only ſow wheat the firſt year, barley 
the ſecond, oats the third, peas the fourth, and turneps the fifth " 
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ſo that if Wheat were to be ſown . it would be on land that 
had reſted five. years from that kin | : 

The moſt. ignorant in farming will allow, 8 poor crops. 
will be obtained by ſuch management; becauſe all ſorts of B 
exhauſt the earth: mh beſides, during the fallow, great pains 
taken in plowing, by which means the carth is 9 the ſpace 
between its particles are multiplied, and conſequently it is rendered. 
fit for producing . which require a fine ulth, | ſuch as wheat, 
and is not exhauſted by other productions. 

In thort, if each —.— from the earth 55 9 
juice proper for it Ker thiſtles, &c. which wheat, 
would do it no hurt. eat might, in that caſe, grow as well 
in a common, as in a well plow field. Let it not be alledged, 
| that the ſtalks of weeds. are what hurt the wheat, and not the 
roots by the juices. they conſume ; for if dry branches were to be 
ſet in ſuch numbers as to make a greater ſhade than thoſe weeds, 
they would; not equally. prejudice the growth of the wheat. 

Thoſe who. think. 1 every plant draws a particular juice from 
the earth, allow that the 7 La proper for the nouriſhment 
of each plant, ought to be diſſolved in a quantity of water ſufficient 
to convey them into the plant. But 1 weeds abſorb all 
water, none will remain for the nouriſhment of the plant w 
is cultivated. 

An obſervation which ſeems of grea ter force than thoſe yet men- 
tioned, is, that a poor land, when Teſted, produces of itſelf a num- 
ber of plants; and after having continued to feed thoſe productions 
for years. together, without any culture, it is ſtill able to bear 
ſome good crops. The reaſon of this is ſaid to be, that the plants 
which grow rontancouſly upon that land, have not exhauſted the 
ſubſtance which is — "ah for the food of wheat. 

It is likewiſe obſerved, that lands which have long borne fain- 
foin or lucerne, afterwards produce very fine wheat. 

Anſwer. This obſervation ſeems to contradict the opinion of 
plants of different ſpecies, being nouriſhed by the ſame kind of 
Juices. But it is to be obſerved, 1, That lands are neither ſo 
ſpeedily, nor ſo well improved by being reſted, as r culture. 
2. While land is — the m_ —. and ab xg 2b in it 


many particles fit for the nouriſhment of plants. The graſs or 
weeds. which grow on it afford food to cattle, which enrich the 


land with their dung ; and ths roots and leaves of the graſs or 
weeds 


$ or run roomon PLANTS.” no 


. In ſuch- poor looſe lands, theſe 
rich particles fink lower than the roots of — reach, and 
are thereby heaped up till the land is . and then ker 17 
come the food of Wheat, Oc. If | 4, oy 

their roots / enrich the ground grea 
beſides that ſuch plants "thy: 
rot, and by ſhading the 2 
e wich 2 at * 
food we have hitherto fi „ze, that CIT which is a 
mixture of wheat and rye, in ſuch Ight ſoils,” better than 
wheat alone; and that a mixture of oats Gaben e very 
well, where oats alone would 26 ed DL 

To this it may be anſwered, that — 6 wid Und Hye, 
or oats and vetches, thrive better e than wheat or oats would 
do alone, becauſe the rye and vetches, being quic gro | 
ground, ſhelter the ike and oats from the 
ing winds, till they have attained ſufficient 

From what 4 been faid, M. Duhamel concludes ; 

1. That many plants of different ſpecies feed on dane the ame 
ſubſtance. 4 

2. That there is no plant whichi does not rob thoſe that are within 

its reach, of fome part of their food. . 

3. That the ſoil which once is good for one kind of plans will 

always be able to ſupply it with food, provided it be cultivated 
roper 

: It Rte ropoſitions are true, it follows that there is no neceſſity 

to change the "nee of plants from one year to another, on account 

of the different nouriſhment which the earth is 9 ts yield 

them. 

It cannot however be denied, but that, in following e 
principles of agriculture, there is an advanta age in ſowing different 
plants. ſucceſſively in the fame land. But this may be owing to 
three cauſes, very different Bon thoſe to which we have oppoſed 
ſeveral ob) ections. 

ITbpe fitſt, is the quantity * food which is neveflaty' to ſome plants. 

Ide ſecond, is the particular conſtitution of each plant ; ; ſome be- 
ing more tender than others. 

The third, the degree of tillage which each plant 
All plants do not draw a like quantity of nouriſhment from this 
earth. A aan of this is, that ths: are poor. light grounds which 


produce 


I 


uv. or m boo oh Pires. 4 
produce Tye," millet, and 'budk-whoat, bor camot produes wheat, 


Lov marr Nether rl? Na 8871 . O03 2121) Ab ©1 

On the other hand, there are plants whoſe. wits, can dune theis 
| ws: into à very hard ſoil,” which others cannot penetrate. For in- 
ſtanet I believe the ropts!)o5 outs pierce 4 hat ground more 
than the roots of barley for dat do-toleribly well in ſtiff! 
that has been plowed but once; whilſt at leaſt two plowings are 
neceſſary, in looſer foils, . to have à gbod crop of barley. 

With regard to/0ats and barley, as they are not ſown till ſpring, 
there is leiſure ' enough to * them the neceſſary plowings : and 
the year of fallow affords fufficient ume to give the land 'uitefide 
for wheat; the four plowings which are neceſfary for thut grain. 
I therefore yo would abyays:ſow wheat in the ſame land, it 
muſt be ſowed only every ſecond year,” and left fallow: each inter- 
mediate year, in order to give it the neceſſary lowings..  By.this 
means, believe it: would always produce drops. 1 40509 

Mr Tull relates fact, which 8 can juſt advanced. 
A farmer fowed a very rich piece of and'with — th: the uſual 
Way. It grew fo rank; that it lodged, and yielded but little 
The owner, depending on the richneſs of his ground plowed it but 
once, and ſowed'it again with wheat, in A. that being leſs tank 
than the formety it ould yield him a better ctop. But. it happened 

to otherwiſe . His heut came up ſo weak, tliat it ſcarce yielded 
e value of the ſeed. A manifeſt that wheat cannot do well 
in land that has not been ſufficiently plowed. 

Wheat thrives well after a crop of turneps: and no wonder: for 
bars: > are ſown in land in very fine tilth, and the earth is kept in 

ſtate while they are growing. By this means, the wheat is 
in land which has had more ſtirring than is uſually beſtowed upon it 
Add to this, that as cattle are generally turned into the N to feed 
upon the turneps,” the land is well dunged by them. 19d 24417 

Care ſhould*be-taken not to ſow wheat on landthat "Sy A 
under ſain- foin: for the earth which) has not been plowed for the 
nine or ten that the ſain · foin grew on it, cannot be brought 
to a ſufficient tilth for wheat by one or two plowings. Wheat will 
grow very well after clover which has continued in the ground but 
one year. The land ſhould be dunged, and plowed ſome time be- 
fore it is ſown. The pak AND the ground in a ene er 
—— fit for wheat. 

Let us conclude then, that i 11 is « poſſible to 1 a good — of 


wheat 


%% Or n FOUWOP FIANTS. N. 
wheat Arete theive bead Ai that is required to that c 
is, to — oftener ; to divide the particles of the earth ſufficient! s 
to put the plants in condition to'feek-theirineceflaty-food; to 


weeds from robbing the plants cultivated; and laſtly, to raiſe no 
1 helits n All theſe ad- 


rantges are obtained Ze er e 097 311. 611 


"OMA Bot Wits che! 
O the dibribution of the Food of Plants + 7586 the Barth. 


PHE food of plants, led an de icht Hams: 00: be 
diſperſed hout every part af the earth: but it would 
lie uſeleſs there, if plants could not get at it. They muſt be able 
to extend their roots between the les of the earth. Too ſtiff 


— a : f 
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a ſoil, that is to ſay, a ſoil of which the lie 490 cloſe to- 
ther, hinders their extenſion. It is therefore: that there 
bond between thaſe particles, through the roots 


themſelves. 7 amo Praretr bee 
2333 in general, either too few in number ; or not properly 
fitted to the roots. 

If they are too few, eden be a want of. emvintanicatin 
betwixt one and another; and the roots thereby impeded in 
— „ will not be able to find» the food neceſſary! for the 

This is the defect of too ſtrong lands. 

If the interſtices are too great, the roots, through them 
without ſcarcely touching the earth, vill draw little or no altace 
from it: this is the defect of light lands. 

Both theſe defects may be remedied by proper culture : for the 
earth contains ſo great a quantity of nutritive juices, that there is no 
nepal exhauſting them. only point. is, to enable the roots 

the benefit of them. It is ſtill leſs to be feared, that this 

ing juice may diffipate or waſte itſelf. E demon- 
— waned: for let earth be dried to ever ſo great a degree, 
let it be pulveriſed, and expoſed to the ſun, rain, and froſt, it will 
only become the more fertile for it. 

* that water ſhould diſſolve the particles deſtined for the 
food of plants; and that this vehicle is almoſt entirely diſſipated by . 
tranſpiration, after it has depoſited in plants what is to be converted 
into their ſubſtances. But when water evaporates from the earth, 


without paſſing through plants, it does not carry the nutritive ow 
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off with it; ſinee as we before ſaid, earth that is eee ind 
of being exhauſted, ' becomes more fruitful 
* To increai the frei of land there is not b much occaſion 
to it with the r plants, as to 
diſpoſe it in ſuch manner that the ts may, by their roots, col- 
lect and draw in thoſe juices almoſt all ſoils are abundantly 
ſtored with. To this end, the of the earth muſt be ſo 

divided as to leave an infinite number of ſmall chaſms beta | 
them, into which the roots: may ſo that, touching imme- 
diately the particles of the earth, may draw the nutritive juices 
from them. This diviſion of the earth may 1 


and by tillage, e ERIE pour; 


of 7 1 L L 4 G E. 
7 partieles of the earth are divided, the more its 
internal potes are multiplied: the more the ſurface of thoſe 
is ineteaſed, the more the earth is enabled to furniſh the 
food of plants; and conſequently the more fruitful it is rendered. 
3 divifion may be effected two ways: by fermentation, that 
mixing dung with the earth; or by breaking its parts mecha- 
„by tillage, whether it be with the. ſpade, plough, or hoe, 
52 the different nſtentoiace that: _ been. invented to ſtir 
e 

It is much more proſitable to * i a fruitfulneſ of land by 
tillage, than by dung. t. Becauſe only a certain quantity of dung 
can oftentimes be had, the produce te ſcarcely 
ſufficient to dung one: whereas the particles of the — may be 
divided and ſubdivided, ad iamnitum. The benefit that can be 
rocured from dung, is therefore limited; whereas no bounds can 

ſet to the advantages which ariſe from tillage. 
2. Moſt plants that are rear d in lands much dunged, have not 
the ſine flavour of thoſe that grow in a good ſoil which has not 
been dung d. Greens and fruits are ſeldom fo good i in the neigh- 
bourhood of great cities, where dung abounds, as in country gar- 
dens where it cannot be {6 laviſhly beſtowed. But nothing is more 
ſtriking than the difference between wine produced by a vine that 
has not been dung d at all, and that which is __ from a vine 


that has been greatly dung d. ' R 4 | 
C 2 . M. 


2. 
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Mr. Tulk goes fo far as to inſinuate, chat d ves plants poiſon · 
ous, or at Ley ies: qualities: but. his: Lee to want 
weight. For exumple, when he ſays that venamous creatures are 
oftener found in dung than elſeuhere, and mentions; the toad as an 
inſtance of it; it may be affirmed that toads are not venomous : and 
if they were, is it not 4 known that hemlock 3 grows in 
gardens, cloſe by a very-wholeſome: plant .? Beſides, there is great 
reaſon to think that ant which by — is poiſonous, would 
be leſs ſo hen raiſed inſa well- dung d chan if it had grown 
in a poor dry foil by the lame RR acquires a ſtronger 
and higher flavour, in a poor, than in a well-dung'd fol. |, _ 
3. Dons: which, according to Mr.'Tull;: a&s _ fermentation, 

cauſes indeed an internal diviſion of the particles, hh may be of 
great uſe : but bas plough not anly divides the particles, but = 
their ſituation, by turning the earth upſide down, The part which 
was expoſed to the influences of the air and dews, takes the place 
of another part which is removed from underneath, to the ſurfage, 
and the earth that is ae is penetrated by the rain and dey, 
8 fun; which.gremly, panduce to render is 

e. ie 

133 harbours inſeQs, which aftervrards feed upon the plants 
* f It is well known, „ ed, in 
whic — are - planted,. their roots are in great dange 25 
hurt by inſects: and this is one of the chief reaſons why fl 


baniſh dung from their gardens.* 
5. It is true that dung is equally beneficial to ight and to tif 


grounds; but the ſame may be ſaid " tillage ;. and the following is 
the manner in which Mr. Tull ys this lat ee 
kinds of land. 107 

Too ſtrong land is that of which the, parts are 0 cloſe, chat f roots 
cannot penetrate them without great difficulty. Now, if roots can- 
not extend themſelves freely in the earth, they cannot draw from 
it the 1 0 which, eee op” * 


4 


* M. KNOT :avides 1 all 1 of agriculture to try the following method, which 
he thinks may be attended with ſucceſs. 


Let a reſerve of quick-lime be kept in a very 
When you work, to make your dunghill, ſprin - rypry ach ** r of dung with — * 


lime, till * whole is finiſhed. This kills 12 inſects, 2 perhaps enriches the 
and renders it more ſerviceable. This lime will likewiſe deftroy the ſeeds 


dung, 
* which generally are in dung, and which hurt the wheat when they ſhoot 


of weeds 
up. 
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languiſn. But when thoſe lands ſhall have been divided by tillage, 
when their particles ſhall have been ſo ſeparated, that roots are at 

liberty to extend themſelves and traverſe all thoſe 8 they 
will be able to ſupply the plants with their neceſſary food, and they 


»- Tillage is equally beneficial to light lands; but for a cont 
reaſon. The fault of theſe lands, is their having too — : 
between their particles; and as moſt of thoſe ſpaces have no com- 
munication one with another, the roots traverſing the great cavities 
without touching the particles of the earth, draw conſequently no 
nouriſhment from it. But when the particles have been broken by 
2 plowings, the leſſer intervals are multiplied at the expence 
of the greater: the roots have liberty to extend themſelves, and they 
glide in, as it were, between the particles, meeting with a certain 
reſiſtance which. is neceſſary to their taking in their nutritive juice 
which the earth contains. | 

Mr. Evelyn, quoting, Sir Hugh Platt, fays, © that if you take a 
certain quantity of even the moſt barren, earth you can find, re- 
« duce it to a fine powder, and expoſe it for a year to the viciſſitudes 
and changes of the ſeaſons, and influences of the heavens, it will 
* acquire ſuch a genuine and maſculine pregnancy, within that 
cc 22 as to be able to receive an exotic plant from the fartheſt 
Indies, and to cauſe all vegetables to proſper in the moſt exalted 
« degree, and to bear their fruit as kindly with us, as they do in. 
«« their natural climates.” We are to ſuppoſe thoſe exotics to have 
their due de of heat and moiſture given them.. To what ſhall 
we aſcribe this great fertility ? Moſt probably it is owing chiefly to 
the great diviſion of the particles of the carth, and the multiplication 
of their ſurfaces. © By this toil, (v2. pulverizing the earth) adds 
he, tis found, that a ſoil may be ſo ſtrangely altered from its former 
« nature, as to render the harſh, and moſt uncivil clay, obſequious 
« to the huſbandman, and to bring forth roots and plants, which 
« otherwiſe require the lighteſt and holloweſt moulds.” 

What Mr. Evelyn ſays, does not, however, hold good with re- 
ſpe& to every kind of earth: for M. Duhamel pulveriſed ſtiff _ 
and ſifted it through a pretty fine fieve; notwithſtanding which, 
after it was well ſoaked with water, it became as cloſe and compact 
as it was before he pounded and fifted it. | 

From this experiment it may be inferred, that dung is more 


neceſſary for clay lands than for any other, becauſe it prevents the 
particles 
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particles reuniting after have been divided by tillage : and it is 
_ obſerved, tint ofdy is hag 4 — by freſh Aer an by what 
| is rotted ; becauſe freſh dung keeps its particles more effectually 
} from uniting, and, while putrifying, raiſes a warmth in the cold 
clay, and thereby divides its particles ſtill more. But dung is not 
leſs neceflary for light lands, which, as they contain few 'nutritive 
parts, ſtand in need of being ſupplied with them by dung. 
This is nearly the ſubſtance of what may be ſaid on the ſubject 
of dung, the uſefulneſs of which cannot be denied, (as Mr. Tull 
ſeems to do) without contradicting the experience of every age and 
place. | 
x But whatever advantage may be reaped from dung, by thoſe who 
have the convenience of being plentifully provided with it, and that 
of correcting part of its defects by lime; it will not be the leſs true, 
2 K extremely beneficial to multiply the frequent plowings of 
e b RET | | | 
"Tis for this reaſon that lands intended to be ſown with wheat, are 
. plowed three or four times. Some farmers who have doubled the 
number of plowings, have found their lands more fertiliſed thereby, 
than if they had been greatly dunged. Three plowings extraordinary, 
do not coſt half ſo much as one dunging. Thus an ill-judged' 
economy becomes ruinous. * K 1 15 
It follows from all this, that there is room for improvement in the 
culture of land. Plowing, as it is performed in ſome countries, for 
wheat, does not meliorate ſtiff lands. It only forms huge clods, 
which leave great cavities between them, by no means fit to ſupply 


plants with food. This muſt be allowed, after what has been ſaid 
above. It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to break the clods 
thoroughly, and to reduce them to ſmall particles, by plowing. 
The ſtiff land, then grown lighter, is in a ſtate that ſuits the plants. 
Nothing more is wanting, but to keep it in that ſtate by plowings 

made at proper ſeaſons, as we ſhall explain hereafter, to prevent its 
returning to its former condition. 

But what proves how beneficial it is in ſtrong lands to facilitate 
the paſſages of the water, of the rays of the fun, and of the roots of 
plants, is, that their fertility is ſometimes increaſed by mixing them 
with fand inſtead of dung. Sand itſelf affords no nouriſhment : but 
by preventing the particles from re-uniting, it produces the defired 

good effects. 


It 
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It does not appear, that light uire quite ſo many plow - 
ings. It might even be feared, leaſt by 1 
lands, and expoſing their parts to the ſun, they might be exhauſted: 

for as the ſun robs the light foil of its moiſture, ſome of the more 
volatile particles, fit for the nouriſhment of plants, might be car- 
ried off with it: yet experience ſhews, that light lands are bettered 
by being plowed; either becauſe the breaking and ſtirring of their 
particles renders them fitter to receive the moiſture of rain and dew.. 
to profit by the influences of the air, and be penetrated by the rays 
of the ſun; or that, as Mr. Tull thinks, the internal pores are better 
fitted for the extenſion of roots; or again, becauſe frequent-plow- 
ings deſtroy weeds, which are more apt to grow in light grounds 
than in ſtrong, eſpecially when are dunged. 

To prove by an experiment, what we have juſt advanced with 
* to light ſoils: let us ſuppoſe one half of a field to be in- 

tly plowed, and the other half to be plowed extremely well. 
Some time after, and in dry weather, let the whole field be gue 
plowed. The land of that half of the field which was thoro 
plowed, will be of a darker colour than that of the other half whi 
was but {lightly plowed. This ſhews the benefit the land has 
received by plowing. 

Some break the clods of earth with a roller. This is of great 
ſervice when the land is not too wet, in order to prepare it for 
Fare tha But if the earth is very moiſt, the roller will do it more 


ink to fi ly the want of plo plowing, by harrowing their 
. .. been ſown. But this way of ſcra 
the earth is of little ſervice; and when it is moiſt, horſes 
and damage it conſiderably. - 


CHAP. VII. TOES 
Of the Management of Lands newly broke up. 


E ſhall treat in this chapter of lands which have not been 
ſown of a long time, and which are to be fitted for wheat 


or other grain. 

Such lands may be divided into four claſſes, vi. 1. Wood-lands, 
2. Commons. tn, or Meadow. 4. Marſhy-lands. We ſhall | 
ſpeak of each of: 


them Negarately. 
I. Of 


abundant cro 
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— Narr tige Of Wood-lands. © TH 2 CH hal 


We 0 505 was formerly ſo common, that dn did not take the 
trouble to cut it down, When they wanted to convert a piece 


of wood-land into arable, they ſet fire to the trees, and their aſhes 


were thought to afford a conſiderable manure. But this operation 
did not exempt them from the labour of grubbing up 4 the r ſtumps 
and roots, and afterwards leyelling the ground. 

But timber is now fo ſcarce, that great care is taken to preſerve 
it. 2 ſtumps are grubbed up, and a profit is found even in digging 
up the roots. 

The earth is ſo thoroughly ſtirred by dig the ſtutnps and 
roots, that one plowin 10 1 0 is 0 el I ap he Te en 
2 froſts kill the weeds, and break t de ;. and after a ſecond 

plowing in {pti theſe lands may be ſown with expectation of an 

12 the trees not having exhauſted the earth towards 
the ſurface, ut having on the contrary manured it with their leaves, 
a conſiderable produce may be expected for many years... | 
M. Duhamel mentions a ſmall field, which had formerl been 
under wood, It produced 3 crops of wheat and oats for u 
wards of twenty years together, without being reſted. Tis true cb 


ſoil was peculiarly ada 1 to wheat, and would have been exhauſted 
much bse if it "had n a poorer earth. © 


b 


BR OO. lin fern, heath, buſhes, and briars, are the ge- 
neral produce of heaths and commons, which it is adviſeable 
to burn, Lo only becauſe their aſhes enrich the earth, but likewife 
becauſe the fire prevents their roots from ſhooting up anew," and 
deſtroys the greateſt part of their ſeeds which would otherwiſe grow. 
The fitteſt time for burning them is towards the end of ſummer, 


when the plants are withered. But great care muſt be taken that 


the fire extends no farther than is intended. 

This care conſiſts chiefly in 2 7 the graſs on the ſide 
you would preſerve from the flames, for a nce ſufficient to pre- 
vent all communication. The graſs that is cut down there, is ſpread 


=_ the. part intended to be burnt, and ſerves to kindle the fire, 
ter it is dry. 


Beſides this precaution, a fair day muſt be ce when the 
wind does not blow high. By kindling the fire then on the ſide 
the wind blows from, you prevent its ſpreading farther that way, 


„ and 
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and ſee it remeyy, grodually up into the heath or common. The 
fire ſhould be carefully wa for fear of accidents. If, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe precautions, it ſhould extend to places intended to be 
22 it may be ſtopt by water if any is at hand. But the 
molt effeQual way is to dig 2 trench: for by throwing up the earth 
au the ide: Thare dhe fis ie, Jou cover che graſi, nil thereby | 
hinder the further progreſs of the flames. 

When the whole ſurface of the common is burnt, the roots of the 
different ſhrubs which are ſo ſtrong as to on 9 plough, are dug 
up with a pick- ax: and after this earth h moiſtened by the 
autumnal rains, it is plowed into high ridges, with a ſtrong} log 
and with the help of a ſecond plowing in ſpring, it may be fown 
with oats. The ſecond year, it mould have three thorough plow- 
ings; and the third year it will be fit to bear a good crop of wheat. 
But it muſt be by dint of plowing, that the fern, ruſhes, &c. are 
prevented from ſprouting up again; for it is very difficult, tho not 
impoſſible, entirely to deſtroy them. The winter plowings will kill 
the roots, by ex them to froſt ; and the ſummer plowings, 
by expoſing them to the heat of the ſun. 

In many countries, the 5 of burning i is different, and leſs 

liable to accidents. 
They cut down the broom, . and other large plants, and 
ſell them, or lay them in their farm- yards, or roads, to make 
dung. The ſtumps are then grubbed up, and laid in heaps inter- 
mixed with ſmall twigs. Theſe heaps are diſpoſed in a quincunx 
form. The whole commoa is afterwards pared, and the turf dried. 
This operation rids the ground of all the young broom, and other 
remaining plants.” The turf is laid upon the 2 of roots in dry 
weather, and ſet on fire. The aſhes are — pread, and the ground 
is plowed. _ 

Mr. Worlidge adviſes uſing an urine invented by Mr. Gabriel 
Platt, for ſtubbing up thorny ſhrubs, broom, goſs, &c. as the 
eaſieſt and leaſt 1 way. This inſtrument is like a three- 
grained dung- fork, but much bi gger and ſtronger: the ſtale thereof 
like a large and ſtrong leaver. This being ſet about half a foot 
from the root of the ſhrub, is drove a good depth into it with a 
hedging-beetle, The ſtale is then elevated, and a weight, or ful- 
ciment, as he calls it, laid under it, after which it is pulled down 
with a faſtened to the upper end, and wrenches up the whole 
buſh by the roots. 


D m. / 
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H IS article comprehends Ban- in, lucerne," 8 150 in 

general all intended to be plowed," in order to their 
being ſown, It likewiſe comprehends lands which are plowed only 
every eight or ten years, either becauſe they are too poor to bear a 
crop every year, or becauſe the country is not fufficiently inhabited 
3 Gage arr gr | 12 
_ With reſpect to graſs- lands of kind, che farmer uſually con- 
tents himſelf with plowing them well. But as ground which has 
reſted a long time, is very hard, it is impoſſible to Por _ 
has been ſoftened by the autumnal rains. 

This plowing, which muſt be performed withy a ſtrong lol 
neceſſarily leaves the land very rough and full of large clods, which 
are mouldered by the —— froſt and rain; ſo that a ſecond 
| 8 if the ſpring is not too wet, fits it for ſowing oats. 

Wheat muſt not be ſown in it, till, by frequent plowings, the earth 
has been brought to a ſufficiently fine for that grain, witch 
requires more nouriſhment than ats. 

Lands which are plowed only every cight or ten years, are com- 
monly burnt, that the fire may divide their les, and the 
aſhes of the leaves. and roots add to their fertility. As this pro- 
ceſs may properly be called a manure, we thall _ of iti in the 
chapter of Manures. 

IV. Of moiſ Grounds. 
Wa. do not mean to treat here of the draining of marſhes, but only 
peak of ſuch lands as, lying low, are overflowed with water 
from — — grounds; or of thoſe, which, by their hold- 
ing of water, are always ſo moiſt that they cannot be plowed. 

In this caſe, if the land intended to be plowed, has any fort of 
declivity, it will be. ſufficient to ſurround it with a ditch, to receive 
the water from the neighbouring grounds, and likewiſe to carry off 
its own too great of moiſture. But if there be a bottom 
in the middle of this land, it will be neceſſary to drain it, by a 
ditch, which ſhall empty itſelf into the ſurrounding ditch. 

When the ground is nearly level, our farmers cut deep furrows 
with a trenching-plough. 

The land. being thus dried, is treated. in one or other of the 


before mention'd methods. | 


* 
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mention hereaſter. Like other compoſts, it acts by fſermen- 


tation; crumbling and dividing the earth very much; and there- 
fore it is of moſt ſervice in the old huſbandry, in which the earth is 
not ſo much BEGAN by tillage, as in the new. The fermenting 
quality of is chiefly o to the ſalts: wherewith it abounds : 
A Mr. Tull, alone to a few 
roots of almoſt any plant, will kill it: ſo very and acrimonious 
is their nature. This defect is in ſome degree remedied, either by 
keeping the dung till ĩt grows mild, or by mixing it with the earth 
Cena dere —— It is then of ſuch ſervice to 
moſt corn- fields, me, 
common huſbandry. 

Lime is frequently mined with dung, ard becomes an uſeful 
addition, not only as a manure, but as it nts the dung's being 
a neſt for inſects, ſo much as it would iſe be; and like wi 
helps to, kill many of the ſeeds yank rr fo 
tho ſome; for example charlock-ſecds, will remain unhurt for years 
together, amidſt all the fermentation of x dunghill, and ſtill retain 
their vegetative power; when at the ſame time that continued fer- 
mentation has bow ſufficient to deſtroy the 1 of the ſtercora- 
ceous ſalts of the d 

The action of. the ung s ferment, is generally thought to afford 
a, warmth-to. the infant plants, in their moſt tender ſtage, and the 
moſt rigorous ſeaſon. But this advantage is greatly counter- balanced 
by the dung's letting water enter its hollows, and thereby becoming, 
in thoſe parts, much colder in froſt, thart un-dung'd pulveriſed 7 
As a confirmation of this, Mr. Tull ſays he has ſeen —— | 
the winter, die, in the very ſpits of / ſeemingly well-rotted dung; 
when un- dung d drill'd wheat, cloſe by: and 1 the ſame 
time, has flouriſhed all the ſame winter. 

By dung we mean only the excrements of animals, and what is 
uſually collected in the offices and dung-yard, which is more or leſs 
uſeful in proportion to the quantity of ſalts contained in it. 

The quantity of the food of vegetables made by tillage without 
dungs is beyond compariſon greater than that — by dung with- 

D 2 out 
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out "_ This laſt reaches but little lower than the ſurface of 
the other extends to the whole depth of the ſtaple. 
8 without tillage, can do very little; 1 ſome tillage, it 
does ſomething; with much 5 it pulveriſes the ſoil in leſs 
time than tillage alone can do: but tillage alone, with more ti 
and mb leſs expence, can ran, it as well, and oids all © 
inconyeniencies of dung. POND jo! 
We cannot help n 0 author uf the mee Syſlem Or 
culture, in his' ſevere cenſure on our country gentlemen, p. 1 14. 
It is to me, ſays he © a ſurprizing proof of our gentlemen's: 
, inaptitude to this noble art, (agriculture) to ſee ſo many hundred 
15 */,thouſand acres, peſtered, and corrupted,” by common dung, the 
* bowels of which very land are l with inexhauſtible quanti- 
« ties of rich and wholeſome. phyſick for its own diſeaſes. — 
is not only prejudicial to ſome ſoils, but inferior to the worſt of 
**, other compoſts, upon ary. One would wonder to ſee, how peo- 
«« ple put themſelves to extraordinary charges, and the inconveni- 
ende of ſending to great diſtances for horſt-dung, to manure thoſe 
very lands which never fail of being verg'd, or bottom'd, by a 
% ſubſtance. of one kind or other, by far more proper for the end 
« they aim at: And, therefore, I lay it down as a rule, almoſt- 
* without exception, that every ſoil, of what nature, fituation, or 
condition ſoever, abounds with natural and ſufficient beige for . 
« peculiar imperfemions. 

t will be ri 0 0 Raj 
of — 3 manures, ſo much recommended by this author, 
and what ſoils they are ſuited to. To this end, we ſhall divide 
ſoils into three ſorts, viz. clay, ſand, and loam; and, in * 
e propoſe the improvements of each. 


| I. Of Clay. 

10 Car. fays Mr. Evelyn, p. 22, of his Terra, is of all 
other a curſt ſtep-dame to almoſt all vegetation, as having 
« few or no meatus's for the percolation of the alimental ſhowers, 
« or expanſion of the roots; whether it be the voracious, hungry, 
« weeping, or cold fort. In theſe caſes laxatives are to be pre- . 

* ſcribed, ſuch as drift and, —_— gritty gravel, ſaw-duft, with 
« marl or chalk, and contin it with ich the ſpade or plow; 
but above all, with /ea-/and, 4 it may be „ and the 
cc burning of the g to aſber, and all that it bears, the more 
« the 


* 


«ihe e 3 Tt Þy v6 8 e en io denden dea be 
«> ſubdued:: 1 the bottom of N OY are good 
«© ingredients to this manure ; and if it be à cold and wet fort, 


«© ſtrewings of ſe ate good; if very ſtiff, rubbiſh of Srich, hime- 
«© fone, and fa Kh ke roperly be laid at the bottom, and 
„on the upper part*compoſtr of dung. | 


Noten wood, and fw duft when rotted, fays Mr. Miller too, 
is a very good manare for ſtrong lands, becauſe it looſens the parts 
of the earth, and tenders it gur. 
- Mr: Lifle, Vol. I. g. 26, adviſes, as à good way, © to tame 
« harſh, chvriith,” obſtinate Clay, to fling it up in ridges in the 
« winter; and” after the firſt froſt, when it thaws and molders, to 
« fling and temper amongſt it aſhes or chalk, or whatſoever you 
« have to qualify it: for the time being nickt, wherein, you can 
catch the clayey corpuſcles under the greateſt diſunion and ſepa- 
ration, is Fee ny keeping them * mixing theſe other 
« lighter bodies àmongſt them, which will the longeſt prevent 
„them from their re- unun. 2 
Sea-ſand and fhells are uſed to great advantage as a manure, in 
many places where they can be had without too much expence. 
Mr. Miller adviſes them chiefly for cold ſtrong land, and loam in- 
clining to clay. They feparate the parts; and the falts which are 
contained in them, ate a very great improvement of land. Coral, 
and ſuch kind of ſtony plants which grow on the rocks, are filled 
with ſalts which are very beneficzal to land. But as theſe bodies 
are hard, the improvement is not the firſt or ſecond year after they 
are laid on the ground, becauſe they require time to pulveriſe them 
before their falts can mix with the earth to impregriate it. The 
conſequence of this is, that their manure is laſting. Sand, and the 
fmaller kinds of ſea-weeds, will enrich land for fix or ſeven years; 
and ſhells, corals, and, other hard bodies, will continue many years 
ton " T4 Dien a 4 9 N ak 4 oben! 4 
In ſome countries, at a great diſtance from the ſea, great quan- 
tities of foffil-thells have been diſcovered, and uſed with ſucceſs as 
manure: but they are not near ſo full of ſalts, as thoſe ſhells which 
are taken from the fea-ſhore ; and therefore the latter are always to 
Sea- ſand is much uſed as manure in Cornwall, ſays Mr. Porlace 
in his Natural Hiſtory of that county. The beſt is that which is 
intimately mixed with coral. In places where this excellent manure 
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2 More Sud than u welk, it "conveys a greater 
A 7 5 in 4 hace. Beſides, it hoot no 
0 


> bon as ſh he d decaying. 1 1 50 
impart its "warmth ices of Babes Tongrr in 
Falmouth, harbour, and. 11 85 Me, 3g Þ No 915 lea · ſand is 
ed as manure by every one who. 10 * if iy bis reach, but pope ſtorms 
find the alga marina, ft l of the 
bel ae W 15 nature e cattere 12 eat ri on * 


„Being a ſub-marjn pl the. wind and ſun ſoon exhale 
its Baie the ſooner there 45 Wb * t the ſhore, the 
better; and being ſpread on old and, earth, then covered * | 
ad, ii N Shes into a ſalt wy Mas 


aked 5 41 50 Tk e upon 1 * ay ki d. 705 ra 


I by begin => It il, and have a good crop of corn: but 
the weeds grow 510 Pencifally and rank afterwards, that no whole- 
ſome graſs. 89 _ paſture is to be e meu, for th at Mark Sir George 
M*Kenzic obſerves (Phil. Tranſ. No, 117.) ) that Tand s often uſed to 
this, manure yield bad. . Aug in 4 quantity, the huſks thicker 

ordina , and more 1; among the corn, than in lands which 
have not ſo Rh ore-weed Jaid upon them. 

"tc The uſe of ſand, as Mr, Miller obſerves, is to make the clayey 
earth | fertile, and fit to 2 "8 tables, Ge. for earth alone, we 
find, is liable to coaleſce, and er into a hard coherent maſs, as 
is apparent in clay; and . 5 lh embodied, and, as it were, 

glued together, is no ways. diſpoſed to nouriſh. vegetables; but if 
wich ſuch earth, ſand, &c. 7. e. hard cryſtals, which are not diſ- 
ſolvable i in water, and {till retain their figure, be. intermixed, they 
will keep the pores of the earth open, and the earth itſelf looſe and 
incompad, and by that means give room for the j Juices to aſcend, 

11 or plants to xd nouriſhed. ther 8 

Thus, a vegetable, planted either in ſand alone, or in a fat glebe, 
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ſtarved of ſa e two and. the maſs beebmes fer- 
tile. In effect, by means. of ſand, the earth is rendertd,, in ſome 
ae organical ; pores and interſtices being hereby maintained, 
ſoinething analogous to veſſels, by which“ the juices may be con- 
rexel, „ digeſted, circulated; HOWE; lepgth excerted, and 
; CEO'S th 55 Niles, 25 wh 
„ Sea-ſand,” continues 1 41 acoougt 4 | 
15 compoſt for ſtiff ground, for it effects the two: things e 
'« vis. It makes way for the tree or ſeed to root in ſtiff ground, 
« and makes a fume to feed it. 
Chalk, lime, rubbiſh o D 


the body of the clay, are 4s good ma 

Shell-Marle, or any matle, 2 dropt into vinegar, makes F 
ſtrong eſferveſcence, is a pec manure for clay: for, diſ- 
ſolving eafily in water, Gs —4 = reer paſſage to it, whereby the 
clay.is kept dr 7 eyen in winter; and if the clay is of a cold acid 
nature, the abſorbent quality of the marte deſtroys that acidity, and 
keeps the clay warm, Many late experiments; prove the und of this; 
its effects being much beyond what could have been expect 

In very cold moiſt land, ſays Mr. Miller, I have frequently ſeen 
new horſe-dung buried as it came from the ſtable, and always ob- 
ſerved that the crops have ſucceeded better, than where the round 

was dreſſed with very rotten dung. 
©  Sheeps dung and deers dung are nearly of the he vality, and 
are eſteemed by ſome the beſt of pn for cold clays; . Some re- 
commend beating them into powder,. and ſpreading them very thin 
over autumn or ſpring crops, about four or five loads to an acre, in 
the ſamie manner that aſhes, malt-duſt, Ge. are ſtrewed. But theſe 
light dreflings do not lait long. 

In Flanders, -and other parts, they houſe their ſheep at nights in 
places ſpread with clean ſand, laid about five or fix inches thick; 
which, being laid on freſh every night, is clear d out once a week. 
This mixture of ſand and dung, makes an excellent dreſſing for 
ſtrong land; for the dung and urine of the ſheep is a very rich 
manure. Mr. Quinteney thanks it the greateſt promoter of fruit- 
fulneſs in all forts of ground. e recommend hogs dung, as 
the fatteſt and moſt beneficial of any 

The dung of pigeons and — 4 is ; eſpecially good for cold, wet,. 
clayey lands: but it ought to be dried before it be ſtrewed, becauſe 

it 


or; in hot wheres lodſers 


ir is naturally apt to clod io. 


and i ould. be Apr with 
earth er fad to keep 


ys er, it ma be 
ere pred thin, being 95 ek . * 


"Dama c Aron er prover of all Meg, Tour lands, and 
eſpecially if it de mixed with 3 5 carths' or dungs to give it a 
fermentation. 


But there ig not any fort of manure equal to the cleanſing of N 


ſtreets of great cities, for all ſtub claye Tolls, 
which will be better ſeparated, A a leſs time, 6, ith 
_ nlmire; than with bo hae Comp when. . n 


N the ſame rule that and fertiliſes e clayey nl 4 
B meliorates light and ſandy ſoils. But this thanure can never 
have its due effect, unleſs it be well broken, and divided into ſuch 


{mall particles as to be able to e Wa with the 
light earth. 
* Arenous and ſandy earth, 4 Mr. Evelyn, p. 19. wants liga- 
1 ture; and beſides, conſiſting of and aſperous angles, it wounds 
« and galls, curls and dwarfs our plants, without extraordinary 
help, to render the paſſages more ſlippery and eaſy : and there- 
«« fore relenting chalks, or chalk-mark, is — with calcina- 
4 tions of turf, or ſea-wrack, where it is at hand: and if the 7% 
de exceeding bibulous, ſpread a layer or couch of loam, diſcree 
« mingled, at the bottom, to entertain the moiſture. N 
N * deing of an open and looſe contexture, is apt to put forth a for- 
ward ſpring, as more eaſily admitting the ſolar rays: but it 
« does not continue, and is an infirmity which may be remedied 
« with /oam, which not only unites it cloſer for the preſent, but is 
*« capable in time to alter and change its nature alſo, ſo as too 
« hot a compoſt be no ingredient with it.—If the ſoil be ſandy, or 
« other light mixed earth, imbody it with ſomething of a fatter 
<« nature, as marl; and be ſure ſo to ſtir and lay it (eſpecially if 
« with /oam/) that it may not fink too deep, and ſuddenly, as tis 
apt to do, and fo deſert the ſurface-mould, where it ſhould do 
« the feat, and therefore it is to be the oftener renewed.” - 
Dr. Liſter divides the Engliſh ſands into two claſſes : the firſt, 
ſharp or red ſand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſparent | Np naturally 


found on the mountains, and not calcinable : the ſecond, ſoft or 
{mooth. 


Mr. 
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ha, 
| Mr. Miller obſerves, that grounds which are ſandy and grovelly 
admit both of heat and moiſture; but then they are liable to 


inconvetuencies; that they let them paſs too ſoon,” and fo con- 
tract no ligature; or elfe retain them too long, eſpecially where there 
is a clay bottom; and by that means they are either patched or 
chilled too much, and produce nothing but moſs and cankerous in- 
firmities ; but if the fand happens to have a ſurface of good mould, 
and a bottom of gravel or looſe ſtone, though it do not hold the 
water, it may produce a forward ſweet graſs ; and though it may 
be ſubje@ to burn, yet it quickly recovers with the leaſt rain. 
Sand indeed is apt to puſh the plants that grow upon it, early in 
the ſpring; ſo as to make them germinate near a month ſooner. than 
| em pony For ae pn becauſe the ſalts in the ſand are at full 
liberty to be raiſed and put into motion, upon the leaſt approach of 
the warmth of the ſun: but then, as they are haſty, they are ſoon 

Clay is an excellent manure, ſays the author of the New Syſtem 
FIN p. 124. and eaſy enough to be found in all places: 

t you muſt obſerve, tis only uſeful upon andy grounds, or any 
lands of a nature entirely different from its own; among which you 
may reckon gravelly or pebbly foils. To theſe it brings the only 
part of excellence they naturally want, and conſequently changes 
them, from what they were originally, to an equal fertility with 
the beſt and richeſt. | 2 

This will, perhaps, be ſtrange news to many countrymen, who 
have bought dung, all their life-time, to deſtroy their land with. 
Tis as great a folly, adds our author, to dung grounds which require 
cooling, as twould be thought to adminiſter po;/on, to cure a man 
of a fever. Our farmers are not ſenſible, that the temper of the 
land muſt, as neceſſarily, be conſulted, as the pulſe of the patient. 
The dunghil only is their univerſal refuge; they fly to that upon 
all occaſions. They miſs a crop, by dunging an improper foil ; 
and lay on more dung, to remedy the misfortune, 

Some-few years ago, continues he, 'a friend of mine remarkably 
experienced the ſufficiency of this obſervation. He had a couple of 
fields, divided by a hedge only; neither of which was fit for corn, 
or feeding. He reſolved to improve them both : and when they 
were plowed up to that intent, he found, that one was a hard brown 
clay, and the other a yery burning grave/. He was ſurpriſed to find 
theſe diametrical oppoſites ſuch neighbours, and ſuppoſed that, for 

| E that 


26 
He pulled down the wibon, and, having. laid them his 

© wn n, | ' Open, iet N 
2 work on trenching them ſix inches deep. The earth they 
dug out of one trench in one field, he made them carry inſtantly to 
e . trench in the other field, in wheel-barrows; by this means 
interchangeably mingling the gravel with the clay, and the cia with 
the gr ov] —-— When this wis done, he had it d all over with 
6,908 cutting plow, and has ſow'd. it ev 400g 6 on ſince with the 
grains. The effect of this is, that he has not now a finer 

n iece of in his eſtate. The very nature of 
the land is N re remains no viſible difference between 
the two diviſions, but the whole is converted into a good e 
mould, err and as Funtifa damen 
as 2 mag in the 
ce of © North-Ridiog of Yorkſhire, as related by 
D.. Liner, 7 Phil Transat No. 225. KS. to how great adyantage 
clay is made uſe of there, as a manure. The clay i 18 of a blueiſh 
colour, not ſandy at all, but very ponderous. They dry it about 
Midſummer, on the declivity of a hill, and lay 100 loads on an 
acre of ground of a light ſandy ſoil. They obſerve, that for three 
or four years it continues yet in clods upon the land; and that the 
firſt year, the land ſo manured bears rank ill-colour'd and broad- 
in'd barley, but afterwards a plump round corn like wheat. This 
clay manuring will, by certain experience, laſt above forty years in 
the ground, and then it muſt be clayed again. This ſandy ground, 
2 clayed, will bear nothing but rye, whatever other manure 
ey uſe. 

ay 2 a much better manure when wine with lime, 

s either of them are ſingly. The lime corrects the bad 
— 1 — 4 clay, by rendering it more friable. 

Sea-owſe, that is, the ſettling of the tides on ſhores and level 
places, between low and high-water mark, is a manure of incom- 
parable excellence for many ſorts of lands; but is, on others, to be 
avoided, as a certain bane to e Looſe 
ſandy ſoils are peculiarly benefited by it. 

The cleaning of ponds and ditches becomes lik here an 
excellent manure, conſiſting of the putrified animal and vegetable 
bodies mixed with the rich earth ſited there by rains, Cc. 
The * * ſaid of 3 where, by the ſtag- 

nating, 
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nating; or want ef current in che water, the rich particles carried 


by it have time to ſubſide. 3 
But of all the magures for ſandy foils, none is fo good as marle. 
There are many different kinds and colours of it, ſeverally diftin- 
guiſhed by many writers; but their virtue is the ſame; and the) 
may all be uſed upon the ſame ground, without the ſmalleſt aif. 
ference in their effect. | | 
The colour is, either red, brown, yellow, blue, grey, or mix d. 

It is to be known by its pure and un-compounded nature. There 
are many marks to'diſtinguiſh it by; ſuch as its breaking into little 
ſquare bits; its falling eafily to pieces, by the force of a blow, or 
upon being expoſed to the ſun, and the froſt; its feeling fat and 
os and ſhining when tis dry. But the moſt unerring way to 
judge of marle, and know it from any other ſubſtance, which ma 
appear like it, is, to break a piece as big as a large nutmeg, and, 
when it is quite dry, drop it into a glaſs of clear water, where, if it 
be right, it will diffolve and crumble, as it were to duſt, in a very 
little time, ſhooting up many ſparkles to the ſurface of the water. 

In many places, marle diſcovers itſelf to the moſt negligent eye; 
eſpecially upon the fides of broken hills, or deep hollow roads, in 
moſt counties in England. Many rivers poſſeſs an inconceivable 
treaſure, on both their ſides, which is plunder'd by every flood. 
Baggy lands frequently cover it; and, in ſuch, it ſeldom lies above 
three feet deep. Tis ſomewhat lower under ſtiff clays, and marſby 
level grounds. Moſt ſandy lands abound in it, in their loweſt places, 
at ſometimes three feet depth, 'and ſometimes ſeven, nine, or more. 
As for the marle itſelf, tis ſeldom you can find its depth; for, 
- when the upper cruſt of the earth is once removed, all you can ſee, 
or dig, is marle, as deep as ever you can go. There are few, it 
any, inſtances of a marle-pit's being exhauſted. | 

Nothing is more common, in moſt places, than to find the 
_ ditches which incloſe a field, dug down ſo deep that they have 
penetrated ſix or ſeven inches into a bed of marle that lies under 
them, without the farmer's taking any notice of it, tho' the pro- 
digious ſhooting and increaſe of the graſs which is put forth by the 
marle thrown up upon the fides of the bank, might, one would 
think, be a means of diſcovering it. Where the marle is thus, by 
accident, diſcloſed, it not only turfs the fides and tops of the banks, 
and thereby ſecures them againſt all injuries of weather, but makes 
the graſs grow to ſuch ſurprizing length and thickneſs, that, when 
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beaten down by winds, it hangs along as if it thatch'd che eürth 
which nou 80 4 it, and carries of it rain, without Py 

any conſiderable tity to enter through it. 

The author of the New. Syf * ure, p. 118; — 
mends, as a very eaſy and i od of diſcovering whether 
there is any marle eren it may 1* thought to lie — to have 
three augers made, of near an inch diameter, WR oo — handle 
fix d croſs-wiſe to each ; the bitts of theſe a 
and tenacious of what they pierce. One of t li may 1 Note 
long, the ſecond fix, and the third ten. When you would try the 
place you have hopes from, carry y thither theſe fi . beit let = 
ſervant take the, firſt, and Paw ww it into the 
at each end of the handle. He muſt draw it out as n 
pierced a new depth of ſix inches, to cleanſe and examine the bitt, 
and obſerve what he draws up in it. If you find nethi but 
common earth within the 1 59 of this firſt 88 let him 
the ſecond down the hole which was made by the former, and 

roceed in the ſame manner, till he has wrung this alſo up to its 

dle; and then let him do the ſame by the third auger; always 
remembering to examine the auger bitt after each new # payne} of 
inches. 

By this means you will certainly, and withaue or hazard, 
diſcover not only what marle is under your ſoil, but whether any other 
thing of value lies concealed there, ſuch as chalk, coals, fuller's 
earth, or quarries, of ſtone, many of which are hid, and quite 
unthought of, in places where their value, was it known, is ten 
times more than that of the whole eſtate which covers them. 
Our author relates on this occaſion, a ſtory of a Dutchman who 
was caſt away upon the coaſt of Norfolk, and carried before a juſtice 
of peace, who, underſtanding that he had ſkill in draming, took him 
one morning into a field in which he had begun-a work of that na- 
ture. The Dutchman perceived a whitiſh kind of earth, which had 
been caſt out of one of the trenches, and examined it with more 
than ordinary carneſtneſs. The juſtice aſked him, if it were of any 


value in Holland? The failor anſwered; that it was ſold in his coun- 


try at an extraordinary rate; that it came to Delft, and other 

down the Rhine, from a little vi about twenty miles above 

Frankfort, and was uſed for making the fineſt fort of earthen-ware. 

The juſtice thereupon ſent a ſample of it to Holland, and finding 

the matter exactly as it had been repreſented, became a merchant of 
2 this 
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this product of his on land, ar 


my in a ſew years got ten thouſand 
%% W 000 


e Thought -as was obſerved before, there is ſcarce any ſuch thing 
as exhauſting a mare pit, there id however now and then; an incon- 
veniench attebding ſuchias dig 200 deep in level lands inclineable to 
-wetnels in the winter 3 for the ſprings will ſometimes break in upon 
yqur pit, and much increaſe the labour of your workmen, and your 
on expegces. There are little engines to be made, which, turnin 
eee e point, ind, 
hy the force of their motion, pump up vaſt 3 of water, and, 
by that tneant eaſe this inconvenience; which, however, had much 
better be prevented; and that may infallibly be done, by working 
wide and ſhallow, in ſuch places as you ſuſpect to be watry. 
This author ſeems never to have ſeen ſhell-marle, by his not 
mentioning it. It is often found under 'moſs, or that black earth 
uſually dug up for fewel, or where there has been a bed of a river 


or water; the ſhells in it having, probably, belonged for- 
merly to ſome living creatures. Whoever finds this marle, finds a 


mine of great value. It is one of the beſt and moſt general manures 
in nature. It is * for all ſoils, and peculiarly ſo for clay,” as 
already obſerved. This efferveſces ſtrongly with all acids, which is 
perhaps chiefly: owing to the ſhells. | There are very good marles 
which ſhow nothing of this efferveſcence : and therefore the above 
author judged right, in making its ſolution in water, the diftinguiſh- 

The ſame writer, peaking. of the quantity of manure r tobe 
laid upon. light ſandy foils, Linker ir be chalk, marle, i ſheep's 
dung prepar d with eerth,: not ſand; ſea-ow/e, of the cloſeſt, black, 
fat kind; nud, or the product of your ftercorary ; ſays, five and 
twenty load of the laſt is the quantity moſt r for an acre; 
thirty of.chalk ;| of marle, at leaſt an hundred; * of clay, a little 
more: twenty load of ſheep's dung, and as much of ſea-owſe; 
and, if you uſe mud, leſs than ar 4 or fifty load will be too little. 
_ Whichever of theſe manures is uſed, care ſhould be taken that the 


plowman turns it in, as faſt as it is brought on, and ſpread upon 

the. ſutſacs , e e Dro e | 
We cannot diſmiſs this article without mentioning an obſervation 
made by an ingenious gentleman, on reading Pliny's account (c. 6.) 
of the uſe of marle in Britain by the Romans. — It may be worth 
while to obſerve, ſays he, that Pliny is very particular on the ſtate - 
| | of 
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of in Britain in his days; and, whoever will be at the 
pains to read what he ſays on that head, will have ſufficient reaſon to 
. think, that we are ſtill below the point to which the Romans had 
then brought ĩt in this. iſland: and this, 1 believe, cannot be ſaid of 
| Were which, like this, is of what is 

d genius, or of the powers of the imagination.” In all others of 
this Keg! we excel, not only our neighbours, PRENRY Rees Tet 
5 one before us; men of every rank and order a helping 


hand to forward, and improve this art, or that ſcience. ricul- 
. which was the e thy e of the 1 a 
ſenator, in his retreat from b (till of with us been 


left to the feeble efforts of the poor and illiterate peaſant. What elſe, 
for example, but their groſs i ignorance and inattention, can account 

for the neglect of uſing marle in the improvement of particular ſoils? 
Pliny ſpeaks of it as a particular ſpecies of improvement, which 
obtained in pr and Gaul. W it the La: tvs earth, and 
compares it to ands in the an w are in 
a coat of fat: as this practice (it would ſeem was not 18 
it ſhews us how attentive the Romans were to agriculture, where- 
ever they carried their arms; ſince, notwithſtanding the continual + 
alarms. they lived in from the —_— — and in Gaul, my 


found time to diſcover and perfect a of im 
ticularly ſuited to the ſoil n and, of all 
eſt and moſt laſting. 
We muſt farther obſerve, with Dr. Home, that there is a body 
fimilar to marle in its appearance, but very different from it in 
its effects, and often found in the ſame bed with the beſt marle. It'is 
of a darkiſh lead colour. Inſtead of fertilizing the ground, it renders 
the beſt ſoils incapable of bearing any kind of vegetables for many 
years. I have ſeen, ſays that gentleman, the ſpots on which it was 
laid, entirely barren three 3 after. I have heard of its bad 
effects continuing in other, places for a much longer time; nor is it 
. known when they will ceaſe. A body . five — 1 
— — deſerves —5 be well characteriſed, 
—.— and well examined, that we know whence 
this noxious quality, and how to cure it when it has taken place. 
Marle takes a ſmooth poliſh from the inſtruments with which it 
is wrought. A piece of this taken u ts has not been much ex- 
ſed to the influence of the air, tly in taſte, from marle. 
nſtead of the ſmooth unctuous taſte oft latter, it is acid, and re- 
markably 
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7 aſtriogent. 5 Ie agrees with marle, in crumblin in water; 

1 it. in raiſing no efferyeicence with 

ing their Acidity. | It turns the ſyrup of 

tat it contains an, acid: whereas marle, 
like all deceit eat th; "dire it a green colour, 

It from experments made by the doctor, that this ſub- 
ſtance conſiſts of an earthy body like clay, about one eighteenth ec) oak 
of ſalt of fteel, and'a'finall þtoportion of the vitriolic acid: and he 
concludes, that'marleis che 2 r cure where this noxious earth has 
been e uſed," | A corrects he acid, and decompoſes 
the falt. * | 


oA. being free from the too great Mulden of elay, and the too 
little cohefton of ſand, in order to its due culture, ſeems only to 
Rand in need of being kept in good tilth, and ſupplicd at proper ſea- 
ſons with ſuch ſubſtances as the experience of ages has ſhewn to con- 
tain in them matter fit for the nonrifhment of plants, or at leaſt to 
be indued with the power of re the earth fruitful, - Such 
ſubſtances we ſhall therefore call general manures. Of theſe, dungs 
of all kinds, putrid vegetable and animal fubſtances, aſhes of vege- 
— and even of ſea- coal and peat, ſoot, and lime, are the chit 
Dungs, as Mr. Miller obſerves, are deũgned to repair the decays 
of exhauſted worn-out lands, and to cure the defects of land, which 
are as various in their qualities as the dungs are, that are uſed to me- 
liorate and reſtore them. Some lands abound too much in coldneſs, 
moiſture, and heavineſs; others again are too light and dry; and fo, 
to anſwer this, ſome dungs are hot and light, as that of ſheep, horſes, 
igeons, &c. others again are fat and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, 
= &c. And as — that are to be uſed, muſt be contrary 
they are to cure; fo the dung of oxen, cows, and 
=; 4 lean, dry, light carths, to make them fatter 
= arte wathel oe hot and dry Aug to meliorate cold, moiſt, and 


hea 

2 are, continues he, two peculiar properties in dung: the 
one is to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of producing ſome 
conſiderable effect, which properties are ſeldom found but in the 
dung of horſes and mules, while it is newly made, and a little moiſt: 


the _ OP of dung is, to fatten the earth, and render it more 
fru. 
The 


”- 
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The dung of. horſes and mules is an admirable fertilizer : but care 


muſt be t en not to Nang gs of it on corn lande, becauſe it 
produces abngancR of ft A AI obs BY | 701 * Mof te 


— 


1H 
* Hotſe- dung, of, a 7A 115 bac et ſor cold lands, 
and cow dong fot beg lands; may make 
n e orts of e wn Ace hey 
be mixed with earth. ls Bk 26.5 | 
The dung of piz ons abd 825 is fo. rich, that i it is iy 100 
for a dreſſing to plants whilſt they arg, growing. That of pigeons. 
ſays Mr. Miller, is the beſt ſuperficial improvement that can be laid 
on meadow or co land: but before it is Nel. it ought to have lain 
abroad out of the dove-houſe ſome time, that the air may have a little 
ſweetened it, and mollified the fiery heat that is in theſe dungs. 
The dung of poultry being hot and full of falts, tends much to 
facilitate vegetation: and is abundantly quicker in its poration, | 
than the dung of animals which feed on . | 
To antthal ſubſtances belong all parts of 4 5 bodies, as fleth, | 
blood, ſhavings of bones, wil Rg rags of their wool or hair, &. 
Nr. Evely n ſays, the blood and fleſh of animals is much more 
powerful for the enjiching of land, than their dung and excrements, 
and is computed at twenty times the advantage and to the ſame ad- 
vance above this, is hair and calcined bones. 12 care pecu- 
liarly uſeful for light foils. They ſhould be about an 
inch or two ſquare, and ſcattered on the earth at 2 wrt plowing; 
for bein pg hereby coyered, they will begin to rot by ſeed time. They 
imbibe the moiſture of dews and rain, and retain, it long; and, as Dr. 
Home obſerves, thereby keep light ſoils in a moiſt ſtate. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the hoofs of cattle, when ſet u Ne in the earth, as 
Mr. Ellis directs. They hold the rain that drops into them, and it 
putrifies there, till, being worked out by ſucceeding ſhowers; it falls. 
upon the ſurrounding earth, and communicates a frag: fertility to it. 
—Sea-ſhells may likewiſe be included under this head: but we born 
already ſpoken of them, in the article C/ay.- _ 
Vegetables afford great abundance of excellent manure, The 61 
tom of plowing in TTY, ſucculent plants, is ancient. All the 
Roman authors ſpeak of it particularly. Buck wheat and vetches are 
the two plants moſt frequently ſown. in England for that purpoſe; 
and the time of plowing them in, is when they are in bloom, being 
then in their moſt ſucculent ſtate. Some farmers plow- in their 
ſecond crop of clover, to enrich the land for wheat in the autumn. 
This 
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This ſhould be done early enough to give the plants ſufficient time 
to putrify thoroughly before the grain is ſowed : otherwiſe it might 
prove prejudicial, by bringing on a heat which would hurt the corn. 
All kinds of ſea-weeds are a moſt profitable manure to be plowed in. 

Rotten vegetables of moſt ſorts, ſays Mr. Miller, greatly enrich 
land: ſo that, where other manure is ſcarce, theſe may be uſed with 
great ſucceſs, The weeds of ponds, lakes, or ditches, being dragged 
out before they ſeed, and laid on heaps to rot, will make excellent 
manure'; as will moſt other ſorts of ' weeds. But wherever any of 
theſe are RI they ſhould be cut down as ſoon as they begin to 
flower: for if they are ſuffered to ſtand until their ſeeds are ripe, the 

land will be filled with weeds, which cannot be deſtroyed in two or 
three years; nay, ſome kind of weeds, if they are permitted to ſtand 


i ſo long as to form their ſeeds, will perfect them after they are cut 


down, which may be equally prejudicial to the land: therefore the 
ſureſt way is to cut them down Faſt as they begin to flower; at which 
time molt ſorts of vegetables are in their greateſt vigour, being then 
ſtronger and fuller of juice, than when their ſeeds are farther ad- 
vanced: fo that at that time they abound moſt with ſalts, and there- 
fore are more proper for the intended purpoſe. In rotting theſe 
vegetables, it will be proper to mix ſome earth, mud, or any other 
ſuch like ſubſtances with them, to prevent their taking fire in their 
fermentation ; which they are very apt to do, when they are laid 
in large heaps, without any other mixture to prevent it: and it will 
be proper to cover the heaps over with earth, mud, or dung, to de- 
tain the ſalts; otherwiſe many of the finer particles will evaporate 
in fermenting. When theſe vegetables are thoroughly rotted, they 
will form a ſolid maſs, which will cut like butter, and be very full 
of oil, which will greatly enrich the land. | n 
Another manure, greatly, and very properly recommended by this 
gentleman, is rotten tanner's bark. Oak- bark, ſays he, after the 
tanners have uſed it for tanning of leather, when laid in a heap, 
and rotted, is an excellent manure, eſpecially for ſtiff cold land; in 
which one load of this manure will improve the ground more, and 
laſt longer, than two loads of the richeſt dungs. It is better for 
cold ſtrong land, than for light hot ground, becauſe it is of a warm 
nature, and will looſen and ſeparate the earth; ſo that where this 
manure has been uſed three or four times, it hath made the land 
very looſe, which before was ſtrong, and not eaſy to be wrought. 
en this manure is laid on graſs, it ſhould: be done ſoon after 
F Michael- 


o 
* 
* * 
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Michaelmas, that the winter rains may waſh it into the ground: 
for if it is laid on in the ſpring, it will burn the-graſs,, and, inſtead 
of improving it, will greatly 1njure it for that ſeaſon. Where it is 
uſed for corn land, it ſhould be on the ſurface before the laſt 
plowing, that it may be turned down for the fibres of the corn to 
reach it in the ſpring ; for if it lies too neat the furface, it will for- 
ward the growth of corn in winter; but in the ſpring, when the 
nouriſhment is chiefly wanted to encourage the ſtems, it will be nearly 
conſumed; and the corn will receive little advantage from it. 
Aſbes of all green vegetables contain an alkaline falt, of great uſe 
as a manure, but eaſily diſſolved in water, and carried oft, Greater 
care eee de taken to keep ſuch aſhes covered from the 
air, t vied, | | 1 52. «37 Ber bY 
Peat-aſhes are likewiſe of great ſervice. We ſhall here give Mr. 
Ellis's account of this manure in his own words, vol. II. pi; 68. “ If 
barley, ſays he, is ſown ſo late as the beginning of May, lean peat- 
aſhes in particular may be applicd over it, or harrowed in with the 
grain: but aſhes burnt from fat black peat, ſuch as they dig at 
Newbury, are of ſuch a ſulphurous nature, that they are afraid to lay 
them on their barley ; and they do not dreſs their wheat with them 
till the ſpring is advanced, and then they are ſown over it. The 
great uſe of theſe aſhes was found out about thirty (now fifty) years 
ago: but in a little time after they were brought into diſreputation, 
by their imprudently laying on too many at a time, which burnt up 
the corn. Afterwards they found that fix or ten buſhels were ſuffi- 
cient to be ſown over an acre of wheat, peaſe, turneps, clover, rape- 
ſeed, or faintfoine, as early as they conveniently could. But, as I 
ſaid before, they are afraid to ſow it over batley, leſt a dry time 
ſhould enſue, and burn it up; for theſe aſhes are reckoned to con- 
tain three times as much ſulphur in them, as there is in coal-aſhes; 
and this they reaſonably imagine from their great brimſtone ſmell, 
ſparkling and jumping, when they are ſtirred as they are burning, 
and drying up the corn by their too great heat. Theſe peat-aſhes, 
and likewiſe thoſe from wood or coal, will help to keep off the 
ſlug from peaſe and other grains, by the ſalt and ſulphur contained 
in them, and very much conduce to their preſervation in cold wet 
ſeaſons. But there is no ſuch danger to be feared from the aſhes 
of that peat, which grows as a turf over ſandy bottoms, as great 
. quantities do on Leighton-heath in Bedfordſhire ; for theſe are as 


much too lean, as the others are too rank.” 
2 Soot , 
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Foot, either 1 or of coal, is reckoned a good improver 
of ccd aud ment Sund Many find their account in ſtrewing it 
early over their green wheat and barley': but Mr. Ellis ſays, neither 
of them ' ought by any means to be ſooted after the 25th of Apri 
becauſe the Wheat, and generally the barley, have then done gather 
ing and branching; and are upon the ſpindle. He thinks it like- 
wiſe proper to be ſown' over young turneps, that have all juſt ap- 
peared. rr for other- 
wiſe its hot __ might hurt the 
Wee ad ar manure for —— lands; and will 8 
dung. It is | inof beneficial when rain falls 
— 8 ſoon after its being ſtrewed, and waſhes it into the earth 
before it has loſt its In ſome parts of Berkſhire, they lay 
the malt-duſt on at the ſame time that they ſow their wheat, and 
-harrow them both in together. This they find turn to good account. 
Some huſbandmen held it to be better for ſummer corn, than for 
heat, and the reaſon they aſſign is, that the winter corn lies a whole 
ear in the 2 and the malt duſt will have ſpent its ſtrength 
the time inter is over, and not hold up the corn in heart 
the ſummer. They ſow with the wheat two quarters of malt - 
duſt to an acre, which makes four quarters of corn meaſure. 
This manure is likewiſe a great improvement to cold graſs- grounds. 
All forts of fern, ſtraw, brake, ſtubble, ruſhes, Fitted, 1 leaves 
of trees, or any manner of vegetable traſh whatever, fays Mr. Wor- 
lidge, either caſt into the yards amongſt the cattle or ſwine, or caſt 
into or places to rot in, or mixed with other ſoils, help very 
much, and make very compoſt, ' The lees of wine, and the 
grounds and ſettlings of beer, ale, &c. have the ſame effect. 
Chalk is a laſting manure for lands that it agrees with. Pliny tells 
us it was the cuſtom of the Britons to chalk their lands, by which, 
fays he, they received a great im rovement, which laſted their lives. 
It is a general ſaying, that chalking is better for the father than 
the fon ; but ex 1 — ce often ſhews it to be as an improve- 
ment as dung, twenty years together : and at clay land has 
been always the better for it. 
| There are ſeveral forts of chalk: ſome of ſo hard and · indiſſoluble 
a nature, that it is not fit to lay on lands ſimply as it is; but after it 
is burnt into /ime, it becomes an excellent improver. Other ſorts of 
chalk, more unctuous and ſoluble, being laid on lands crude as they 
are, and let he till the froſts and rain ſhatter and diſſolve them, prove 


F 2 a very 
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a very conſiderable advantage — lends Where of theſe 
chalks are found, Mr. Worlidge GS. bs | 
3 —— 1 e N are, or by 

burning them into lime, i be plep „or to urn them; 
by which, ſays ons | — or wha hy er 
chalk, + — itſelf, Aber burnt or unburnt, may not prove ſo 
advantageous as many have reported, yet it is of very great uſe to 

be mixed with earth and the dung of animals, by which may be 
made an admirable, ſure, and naturally fruitful — Fea for 
almoſt any ſort of lands; and it raiſeth corn in ahundance. ni) 

Chalk ought never to be plowed in, either too ſoon. or tog 
It ſhould. have time to crack and waſte on the ſurface; of the 
1 to ths boinlin EI FagERs bs je owl 
ſubſide there in a maſs, and not be ſtirred b BY ſubſequent plowings. 
Twelve or fourteen loads upon an acre will make ſome lands pro- 
duee extraordinary crops of corn for fourteen or fifteen years-toge- 
ther. In the Iſle of Wight, they ſometimes lay twenty-five wag- 
| gon! loads of it on an acre. Their chalk is of a fat ſoapy kind, and 

y call it marle, The farmers in the hundreds of Eſſex bring 
their chalk as far as from Graveſend, but lay not half ſo much on 
an acre, as thoſe of the Iſle of Wight.— It ſhould always be ſpread 
as ſoon as poſſible after it is dug, becauſe it is * to harden and 
grow ſtoney in the air 

Mr. Worlidge ſays, you may deal with. chalky land as with clay 
land, though in a moderate way: for chalky land is naturally cold, 
and therefore requires warm applications. It is alſo ſad, and wii 

therefore the better bear with light compoſts; which is the reaſon 
that chalk is ſo great an improver of light, hot and dry grounds, 
eſpecially after it has ſuffered a — 

If chalk be laid on clay, ſays Mr. Liſle, vol. I. p. 66. it will in 
time be loſt, and the ground again return to its and if clay be 
laid on chalk, in time the clay will be loſt, and che ground return 
again to its chalky ſubſtance. Many people, continues he, think the 
land on which the other is laid for a manure, being predominant, con- 
verts the manure, into its own ſoil: but I conceive in both caſes the 
chalk and clay is, in time, filtrated through the land on which tis 
laid, and being ſoluble by rain into {mall corpuſcles, is waſhed thro' 
the land on which tis laid; for neither of theſe manures is able to 
unite in its fineſt corpuſcles, with the corpuſcles of the land on which it 


18 
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is laid, ſo as to make forftrift an union: and texture with: it as the 
land doth with itſelf, and is therefore - hable: eben- ds 

with rains, till no ſigu of it be left. 
Ohalk, laid upon meadows,” will enable them to give 2 great 
for three, or four years, but it is th afterwards to i 
them. Mt. Lille is of {arr the contrary is the caſe 
with reſpect to paſture lands: ſe the graſs being ey 
ſweetened and Wr keeps v4 1am hehe ſo much the more ſtock, 
by which it is maintained always in the ſame vigour 

The ſame gentleman aſſigus the 8 reaſons, why chalk i . 

for ſandy: and clayey foils. << I do ſe, fays he, that chalk, 

« Jaid on. Ly dr wood ſeary ground la up for paſture, may waſh 
« and fink in, and fill up the interſtices, and y conſolidate and 
« mend the texture of ſuch ground, and ſweeten it, as it is a great 
« alkali: and tho by time moſt of the chalk may be waſhed down- 
a e ſo that the bebe, loſe; the virtue, yet I do ſup- 


ſe the ſtren che gene mh ſtill continue much 
tter, by reaſon: that ſuch manure having made the ſword of 


4 * graſs come thicker and ſweeter, the good paſturage on both 
accounts enlarges the quantity, and betters the quality of the dun 
the cattle leave on it, which-in return maintains a better coat avi 
« ſurface-to the ground: and as chalk fills up the vacuitics of ſandy 
««. or wood-ſeary ground, ſo on the contrary, it inſinuates its particles 
, into obſtinate clayey and ſtrong land, and divides it, by making 
« in-a manner a ſciſſure, thereby hollowing and mcllowing it; fo 
«« that the two contrary extreams are cured by chalk.” 

As loam. may be inclined. either to clay or ſand, the huſbandman 
may collect his manure- accordingly, either of dry opening ingre- 
dients,. ſuch as aſhes, lime, dung of ſheep and horſes, rubbiſh of 
old houſes, &c. for the former; or of things which give coheſion 
and fatneſs, ſuch as dung of:cows and hogs, putrid animal and ve- 
getable ſubſtances, Ber &c. for the latter. 

Our farmers, collecting the manures they find neceſſary from 
time to time, as they come to hand, generally {hen them together in 
what they call dung Bille Theſe Jung-hills Thou d be placed where 
there are no running waters or ſprings, that their nb juices may 
not be waſhed away. They are greatly negligent in this caſe. Mr. 
Evelyn, and the author of the New Syſtem of Agriculture, call theſe 
aggregates of compoſts fercoraries. Such ſhould by no means have 


a communication with any of the offices, as adviſed by the latter ; 2 
c 


your channels and gutters about your houſe and ſtables to it. The 
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the vapours ariſing from the po 
5 diſl — f the field; 
Mr. Evelyn diſa of 1 dung! in in the fle expoſed 
to the ſan; ee rf ; whereby all its ſpirit and ſtrength 
is carried away; and adviſes the following, as a method of 
managing our dung-hills, or fercoraries.——Let the bottom or ſides 
of a pit, ſays he, be about four feet deep, with ſmall chalk 
or clay at the bottom, that it may hold water like a ciſtern : direct 


ng, muſt prove hurtful to the 
10 fe in a conſined 


pit muſt be under covert, ſo that the down- right rains may not fall 
into it. Lay a bed of dung in it a foot thick, on that a bed of fine 
mould, on that another bed of cyder- mere, rotten fruit, and garden 
offal, on this a couch of pi and poultry dung, with more litter, 
and beds of all variety of ſoil, and upon all this COR Want ny 
from time to time. 3 

The directions of the author New em X 
3 a ſtercorary, and which we much As —— 
being ü near the able as he ſeem. to intend it, are as fo- 


we the vets of your ſtable cauſe a 
depth of the foundation, or a pretty deal below it : let it be as long 
as the ſtable, but its breadth ſhould be to the quantity of 
dung you have conveniencies for making: let this pit be arch'd with 
brick, but very lightly, and an entrance left at one end, which may 
be ſhut up, or open'd, by a wooden door: let the fides and bottom 
be firmly lind with ſtone, and cloſel 3 over N a nent, 
which will by no means admit m 

Through the wall of this ſtable, — about a Foot ot more from 
the ground, let there be made ſquare holes, which, opening into the 
ſtercorary, from within the ſtable, muſt be of ſufficient largeneſs for 


the paſſage of the dung, that is from time to time to be ſhovell'd 
through them, . 


The ſtable floor ſhould be made as ſmooth and hard as poſſible, 
that the urine of the horſes may not ſoak into it, but deſcending 
from. them to a little gutter, cloſe along the wall, thence run 
through paſſages, which are purpoſely to be made, into the ſter- 
cora 

Pipes of earth, which coſt but little, ſhould be laid, from this 
place, to the cow-houſe, hog-ſties, and privies, that all urine of 
man or beaſt, — i —— teak oar A | 


to 


pit to be dup, to the 
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6— late which-mul de caſt all ox dung, 
3 hogs d and dung of fowls; all aſhes, whether of 
wood, or ſea- coal; err 
all weeds; old litter, rotten ſtraw, and ſpare carth, which you can 

; as alſo the waſhing of barrels, all ſoap ſuds, water which' meat 
has been bol d in, dib, water, and every ſuch kind of thing, which 
is now thrown down the common fink, and render d — and 
for the more convenient petſormancs of all this, there may be leſt a 
pretty large ſquare hole. in the out ward declivity of the arch which 
covers the ſtereorary. This hole muſt have a wooden door fitted to 
it, which, lifting up and down, will, as occafion offers, not only 
ſerve for taking in the things above named, but, whenever more 
maiſture may be thought wanting, it will admit as much as is con- 
venient, by being left open in rainy weather, and, as ſoon as ſhut, 
forbid-the entrance of any more. The other door, which I ſpoke of, 
in one of the ends, is only n for carrying out the dun when 
it is to be made uſe of. 

In ſuch. « fzrcorary av in here deſcribed, the.chergn is a-trife, not 
worth naming, in compariſon with the _ The dungs and other 


things, incorporating, and fermenting together, m "and 
enriched by the ſpirit of the urine, and inimpaire by the ſun, rain, 
or wind, attain an excellence, — is known by the prodi- 


and which proves demon- 
el. . of more aged than renty 


gow us increaſe they make-in your 
tively, — one load thus 
after the common manner.” 

We leave to experience to determine, whether a ſtercorary with 
only a ſhade thrown over it, would not nearly anſwer all the ends 


A and have none of the dapgers attending 


_—_ method of making lr is ſußßciently known. Its uſe and 
application, as a manure, is all that appertains to our ſubject. 
Liming of land, ſays the author of the Engliſh Impro ver, is of 
moſt excellent uſe ; many barren parts of this kingdom being there- 
4 —— ama Bs hrecla moſt ſorts of grain, 

t as good wheat, barley, and peaſe, as England yields, has, with 
the help of that manure properly diſtributed, been raiſed upon land, 
before not worth above a ſhilling or two an acre. He adds, that 
twelve or fourteen quarters will lime an acre. Another writer 
fays 160 buſhels. The difference of the land may require a different 


proportion, 


The 


„ obe N i nb 


The moſt natural land for lime; ſays Me. Worlidge, is th light 
— ſandy; the next, mixt and gravelly: wet and cold e nor | 

 edidiclaydie the worſt of Al. Keen 
e n and dag together, adds he, e 
excellent compoſt for land. 5 | 

i. Mr: AA TG for land We hi to mix Rar with 2 

Fwarth, e act alternatively, turf on lime, and lime 
on rx in . months, by which means it will become 
ſo mellow, and Rich in nitrous ſalts, as to diſſolve and run like aſhes, 
and carry a much more cheriſhing vigour, than if uſed alone in a 
greater quantity, and without danger of purning out and exhaufti ing 
the vegetative virtue which it ſhould | | 
Lime, a little flack' d, bontinues he, is e for cold wet 
grounds and Riff eluys, but it over- burns drier ſvils, is the very 
deſtroyer of moſs _ rer as er is of nag Yeing fr firſt 
extirpated. 

. Liſle thinks | it is beſt; eſpecially i in und that work mellow, 
to ſpread and plow the lime in as ſoon-as it is en rte than 
to let it lie long covered with the earth in heapsz. 

Chalk-lime is not, in his opinion, ſo beneficial to Nay as Rite. 
lime'; | becauſe a greater virtue muſt be or actnomgs to the mon weve 
for its burning quality after it is laid on. , 

Lime, — laid on meadows dor ee Hacks ine vols by 
flow degrees, ſo as not to undergo" ſuch a heat and fermentation, as 
when it is covered with the hillocks of earth flung up in arable. 

In Leiceſterſhire, they ſow or ſcatter the lime on et land 4" 
they ſow the wheat, but on barley- land the laſt earth but one; and 
ſo plow it in, leſt, if they ſhould ſow it with the barley in the 
ſpring, it might burn it. They lay five quarters to an acre of each, 
according to the meaſure as it comes from the kiln ; for after it is 
flack'd, thoſe five quarters will make near ten. 

In Shropſhire, they lay dung and lime together, viz. about ewenty 
load of dung, and only — buſhels of lime on an acre. 

Mr. Liſle gives it is a rule to all huſbandmen, to be cautious of 
liming ground, and then plowing out the heart of it. I limed, ſays 
he, ſome years ago, in'Wiltſhire, ſeven acres for an experiment, and 
laid down one acre” to its on natural graſs in two years time, the 
graſs of which is to this day 40 ſhillings an acre. The third'year 
I laid down another acre, which is to this day worth 30 ſhillings 
per acre. The reſt which I plowed five or fix years farther, is not 


2 Worth 
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we groats per ara. The like experience, adds he, I have 
had in+bura+beaking/ground, oo ho oo oo 
We ſhall now give our author, Mr. DuhameT's account of liming, 
as iſed in the Lower enen Wi " 
Lime is uſe there chiefly on hang os. After having 

lowed them, not very deep, they Iay on the lime in the following 
IT ou os pi 

pound weight in a on every ſquare perch,. ſo that 

at a perch diſtance from one — Then raiſe 
round the heaps, like ſo many baſons : the that 
theſe: baſons, ſhould be a foot thick : and laſtly, 

„ half. a foot thick, with earth, in form of a 
me Hacks under this covering of earth, and is reduced 
: but then it increaſes in bulk, and cracks the covering of 
you do not carefully ſtop theſe cracks, the rain will get 
„and reduce the lime into a paſte, which will not 

earth, or make a ſort of mortar which will not anſwer 

ropoſed. The farmers are therefore very careful to exa- 
ps from time to time, and ſtop the cracks. Some only 
top of the heaps with the back of a ſhovel : but this prac- 
ject to an inconvenience, for if the lime is in a paſte with- 
the heap, by this means you beat it ſo together that it will not 
mix with the earth; for which reaſon it is better to ſtop the 
throwing ſome freſh earth over the heap. 

When the lime is thoroughly flack'd, and reduced. to powder, 
they cut the heaps with a ſhovel, and mix the lime as well as poſſi- 
ble with 7 eter it, and then, throwing it up in heaps 

in, leave it expoſed to the air for ſix weeks or two months; fr 
en the rain will do it no harm. | 

About the month of June, they ſpread this mixture of lime and 
earth upon the land ; but not by throwing it about 7 and 
at random: on the contrary, they take it up by ſhovelfuls, and di- 
ſtribute it in little heaps, at equal diſtances, on each perch of land: 
they obſerve that theſe little heaps promote vegetation, more than if 
it was ſpread uniformly all over the field, and they don't mind 
leaving ſmall intervals unlimed between each ſhovelful. They after- 
wards plow the field, for the laſt time, very deep: then, towards 
the end of June, they ſow buck-wheat, and cover it with the har- 
row ; and if any clods remain, ar break them with a hoe. 
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Buck«wheat ies the land: dbout:an thuntired days; fo-that 


Occup 
this grain ſown about the end of F June, . | 
ber. 10632x ot, hun 109 eig NG! 3 


When the ſtalks and roots — het, :they 


| 3 and n en wheat, antlicover it — 


40 


About the month of July or Fey after the Re ni craps: ahey 
as ſoon as poſſitzle: ——— in Fobruaty or 
th, in order to ſow oats, or in April for ibarley; but: in this cafe 
they ſtir the land · two or three times to mae it ſine. 
* harreow in All theſe different grains, and when —— 
cheers paſs a roller over the oats, and if there . 
| A rhy they break them with a hoe. 

[The next F or March, they plow che land en, in-onder 
. grey or 525 
Alter theſe pull been a ve one or two 0 
to > prepare the nd for heat he — 2 autumn. : ning 
year after, they ſow/ oats, mixt ſometimes with alittle lover, 
ant — lay it down to paſture for three or four years. 

An ſome new broke up lands: they ſow no buckwheat, but 4ot-it 
lie fallow from the month of Maroh, hen it was firſt broken up, 
till. October, hen they ſow it vith heat; mating uſe of the in- 
termediate time to give it ſeveral gs: theſe lands being by this 
means much finer, they uſe little more than three-fourths of the 
_ of lime above preferibed, "ad — r 

an When they begin with buck-whoat. = 

Some farmers think a perch too great a diſtance for the conveni- 
ence of ſpreading the lime; therefore they make the heaps leſs, and 
increaſe the number in proportion. Being (perſuaded that lime is 
moſt efficacious when it lies ſnallow in the ground, firſt plow 
it in, and then give it a ſecond plowing before they ſow, which 
brings it again near the ſur face. | 

Others lay the lime in a ridge from one end of the field to the 
other; which makes it eaſier for them to ſpread. 

Mr. Duhamel relates che following fact, as a farther inſtance of 
the uſe of lime-ſtone. The ſtone which is uſed for building 
« at Deneinvilliers, ſays he, is very hard, and beats -polithing like 
% marble. It is intermixed here and there with ſhells, ſome of 
« which are filled with a kind of oker, and others contain a cry- 

« ſtaline ſubſtance. Theſe ſtones are fit to make lime of. Some 


2 « workmen 
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6 workmery who were: bui about:our houſe, cutipieces of this 
„ ſtone upon a graſe plot. Miien they. had done their work, the 
4 rubhiſſi was oleared away, and notlliing left upon the graſs but the 
e duſt and „ r ſtones 
in eutting them next year, the ; ; furprifingly- 
© thiek in all the Carcinoma, rh att. 14 
e tiller” and than any where elſe, and preſerved: its vigour 
% fer ſeveral years. One would. ſoarde have thought that ſo hard a 
«<: ſtorie, reduced to powder, would have produced” an effect like 
« that of marle. The neſs of lime, as a manure, is, perhaps, 
1 chĩefly owing to the ſs of the powder to Which the lime- 
« ſtones are redueed by calei nation.“ en 

Burning; or, as ſome call it, burn-beaking' of land, may be 
reekoned among manures, becauſe it is a very great improvement, 
_— _— upon ſome old paſture, or 'heathy, ruſhy, broomy, 
and ſueh like barren grounds, which are conſiderably enriched by it; 
though, as the author of the New- S of Agriculture juſtly re- 
marks; lands ſo improved are; for want of one obſervation, gendrally 
. ruined, in the common practice of plowing them three or four ctops 
ſuebeſſivehy; by which means their whole fertility is moth aſſuredly 
exhauſted; and the ſoill becomes: incapable of vegetation, though 
ſiſted by the richeſt dung or other manure; in the world. Nothing* 
but ten or fifteen years repoſe, will reſtore the . abuſed: vigour of 

naturę; whereas; were theſe grounds ſtrengthened by a/ little marle, 
chalk, or dung; between their firſt harveſt and their ſecond; ſeeding, 
the ws an would be moſt complete and laſting, Ne method 
would be more eaſy; nothing poſſibly more advantageous. 

The manner of burning land is generally known to be a parin 
off the fibrous turf, to a conſiderable depth, in a hot ſeaſon, which 
being made into little hills, rais d hollow, and at equal diſtances, 
are ſet on fire, as ſoon as they are dry enough to kindle, and ſo 
burnt to a kind of red aſhes, and thoſe: aſhes ſeatter'd' over the 
whole ſurface: the ground is then plowed up very ſhallow, and the 
ſeed immediately ſown. | 

This burning of ground is very coſtly, and not a little tedious, 
becauſe the is raiſed in a laborious manner, by the force of a 
man's arms and boſom, puſhing againſt a thing they call a breaft- 
plow. —T will preſent you, continues our author, with a much 
neater invention, and which faves, at leaſt; two thirds of the 


charge. 
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Let ſome ſmith, in your neighbourhood, whois a an, 
make a hollow plow-ſhare, of a double form, that is, one which 
riſes with a ſharp edge in the middle, from the point to the top, 
and has a fin both ways; which fins muſt alſo begin at the point, 
and ſo run back to the ſhare end. The dimenſions of this ſhare will 
be two feet broad, from the extreme points of the fins behind; one 
foot long, and a foot high, ſomewhat like a three-edg'd ſword, if it 
were cut off a little above the point. The three fins, or edges, muſt - 
be very well ſteel d, and the whole made as thin, and as ſmooth, - 
as you can get it done. — Into the hollow of this ſhare muſt be 
faſtened a light ſtrong piece of aſh, ſharpen'd forward, to fit the 
boſom of the ſhare, but behind, as ſquare and ſturdy as may be. 
Into this laſt part muſt be fix d a ſtrong piece of wood, like a /ever, 
not- perpendicular, but ſomewhat hanging backward. It muſt be 
about two feet high; and on the upper end, ſhould have 4 croſs 
ſtaff, or other contrivance, to which muſt be faſten'd the harneſs of 
ſuch cattle as your team conſiſts of. The handles of the plough, and 
the earth-boards to turn the turf, are alſo fix d into this ſquare head; 
and there is no other inſtruction neceſſary for the uſe of this plow, 
but that, when you begin upon the of a field, and turn one 
turf to the hedge, pet 9 er to the field, the laſt will cover one 
of the breadths you muſt take at your coming back, and the point 

of your ſhare muſt, therefore, run cloſe along the edge of this length 
of turf; by which means one fide of your plough will raiſe two 
lengths, and, throwing back the higheſt, lay that uppermoſt, which 
had before lain under. By this one obſervation, you cannot mils 
the manner of plowing. l YA yt: x24 

- But, as this would only raiſe a long unwieldly rope of turf, which 
it would be neceſſary to cut into mahy hundred pieces, before it 
would be fit for piling, you will find the following invention of 
admirable uſe and expedition. | 

- Chuſe the body of a ſhort thick tree; the heavier, and more ſolid, 
the better: let it be neatly rounded, and work d into a roller, like 
thoſe that are uſed for levelling barley lands. This roller muſt be 
hoop'd round, in fix ſeveral places, each two feet diſtant from ano- 
ther : the hoops muſt be of ſtrong iron, and nail'd very firmly on. 
he middle part of every one of theſe hoops muſt riſe into an 
edge, to about five or ſix inches above the level of the hoop itſelf: 
theſe edges muſt be very ſharp, ſtrong, and well ſteel'd, that the 
weight of the roller, as it goes round, may not fail to preſs them 

m 
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all into the earth, as deep as they can go, and yet not damage | 


them; either by blunting, , or breaking. * ins 

One horſe will very well draw this 1 5 with which n omen 

over the ground you' intend to burn, the contrary or croſs. way 
eo thas which you Wien to take with your plough, before deſcribed, 
which will by this means turn up the turf in pieces of two feet 
long, and one broad, the exact ſize e to be to form the 
little hills above named. I have nothing to add upon this head, 
but, that thoſe WhO practiſe it had need be careful how they over- 
zurn the turf, which would, in that caſe, be robb'd of much of its 
fertility. A gentle fire, not flaming but, but mouldering inward, 
is the ſureſt means of hitting the perfection of this work: 

In like manner Mr. Worlidge cautions us againſt over-burning 
the turf; and the reaſon is, that, in the burning. of any vegetable, 
a gentle, cafy, and ſmothering fire, does not waſte the volatile 
nitrous” ſpirit ſo much as a quick fire would do, and cauſes'more 
of it to fix _ remain — 0 ” lite ; vx ; 

Mo unds are peculiarly benefited ei rnt. ere 
much Ny grows thick, ſays Mr. Löbe the the ground be 
never ſo ſandy in its nature, yet the ground underneath muſt be of 
a moſt cold and ſour nature, by being kept from the ſun, and the 
wet more ſogging in it than if it had been ſolid earth upon it; for 
nothing retains moiſture longer than ſuch a ſpungy body, nor breaks 
the rays of the ſun more from penetrating, Therefore ſuch ground 

t to be burn-beak'd; or the moſs harrow'd up before ſeeding, 
and burnt in heaps ; but rather burn-beak'd, to deſtroy the Teeds of 
weeds, —If any do a afterwards, the firſt year, it can be 
only ſome few that lay deeper in the earth than the fire went, 

e ſhall conclude this article with M. Duhamel's account of 
| burn-beaking in France. | | __ 

With reſpe& to lands which are plowed up but once in eight 
or ten years, it is the cuſtom to burn them, in order that the fire 
may divide the particles of the earth, and that it may be fertiliſed 

the aſhes of the roots and leaves. This operation is performed 

us. eee | 

They raiſe the ſurface with a hoe, or crooked pick-ax, the iron 
of which is very broad and thin, cutting each turf as regular as 
merge about eight or ten inches ſquare, and two or three inches 


As 


——— 


e N 8 de. in wand. 118 4 

When. thy. 18 fine, cb jam a-couplero 

ch ſufficiently, for making the. furnaces. and, 8 
ſhould prove Bip ei ares be . 

IS he thr ee n 


of Fg abe tower are made of the e — the 


thickneſs : 9 5 in building them, they always. lay. che graſs down. - 


wards ; and eee I Semper 
rs piece of. wood which 


fide. 

On the top of this door ther N 
ſerves as th Untel. a they e 5 a eat x . 
mixt with ſtray; ab va — mon 
ſame turfs, like the top 5 oven. 1 . 
Before the. vault, is entirely finithed,. 3 bt 3 that 
fills the furnace, and then immediately cloſe up the daor with 7. 
and ſtop the opening that was: left at. the top . of. the: vault; taking. 
care to lay turfs on all the where the. ſmokei comes out too, 
plentifully, juſt as the;charcoah-makers; do z, for, without; that. pre- 
caution, the wood. will conſume. too. fall, ande the. earth. nat be 
ſufficiently burnt. 

If you were to cover the furnaces With: earth, all. che crevices 
being too cloſely ſtopp'd,. the fire, would. be extinguiſh'd ; but by 
uſing only: * — oen Suki 2 the Braſs . there, is. 
air enough to keep, the fire 71 

When all the. furnaces: are made. the held: forms A -'ve 
little hay-cocks ranged in quincunx's: but you muſt watch the fur- 
naces till the 8 er. ſtoꝑ with turfs any et md — 
happen, to repair as may eb to 
55 fu ſuch as. 00; 1987; 98 be extinguiſhed, . Hg op Acems, all. on 

farther care : even; rain wy x before. much 
be be are. wilt will not 4 A. their being ſufficiently burnt: ſo you have 
nothing more to do but to let them go out. of themſelves. 

At the end of 8 or . e ie, e .when the fire. 
is extinct, all the he „except ſome of, hav 
tops which will remain not ot ſufficiently burnt, they not being 
expoſed to the action of the fire: and tis for this reaſon * 2 
adviſe 
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adviſe not to make the walls being 
proportionably thick, A r eos, the will not be done 


enough, when theninfide is over-dane : for if youy burn them like 
bricks, they wall — Ee 3 Beſides, in making 
furnades you too iar to carryithe turfs. Vou might 
— — KS 
Ic will re to — tothe 
we have preſonbed-: 2 >. Sony « 
When the furnaces are cooled, they wait 4ll mn 2 1 | 
ſproad the burnt earih as even as ipoflible, leaving none dns 
where the furnaces ſtocu, hich :nevertheleſs-will produce :finer 
grain chan the reſt if The field; for which e e leave only 
ſuch rurfs-as are not ——— — 5 
They immediately ploy it very 7. to =o to mix the 
A Re angels HaiaG: following 


lowings. 

t If you can give-the'firſt plowing.in June, and -niin-Gollows, it2is 
ible de reap dee ad from the land! immediately, hy 

.radifhes; or millet; which ill not e 

—— wheat or rye the autumn following. 

It is however beſt to loſe the advantage of ſuch afinſt- orop, that 
you may have (the Whole · time t —— the nl for the 
reception of wheat. 

Some chuſe to ſow rye rather than whear, becauſe the Giſt, pro- 
duetion being very eas, "went is more apt to be laid than 


8 do not ſpread tho lbinnitocrth till. juſt before the laſt loin» 
ing for wheat. They content themſelves with plowing well be- 
tween the furnaces, Which they talce care to- ſet exactly in a line, 
in order to leave a free paſſage for the plough. But this ĩs/a bad 
method: for, ſinee Wheat is always apt to be laid the firſt year 
after burning, it is better to ſpread the burnt earth early, before it 
loſes part of its heat, and for the convenience of well ꝓreparing the 
land: for it is very material, Hat ecbumnt carch\ ſhould be 1 per- 
well mixt with the fell. 1h 

It muſt be owned that this method of n vety expen- 
five, becauſe the labour muſt be performed by men, and that it 
conſumes a great deal of wood: but it is very advantageous; 
for after this ſingle operation, the land is better prepared than 


it would be by many plowings. 


S 
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R. Dubamel, in the firſt of his cghth. chapter, caters 
W | 
8 ſo 


rally 
Neal pal over, and give inflend of ic what appears $0 vs the fi 
= 3 1 | 
We join with the au 2 of Agriculture, in 
that there is no occaſion for more La r, 
one for hard or heavy ſoils, and the other for light or mellow. 
There are, ſays he, n above an hundred different ſorts 
of ploughs, and all bad. to ſee the toil and 
F for want of a compleat knowledge 
in the make and management of this uſeful inſtrument, —I have 
ſeen, continues he, eig r 
eſt beaſt in the team would have eaſily drawn in a much heavier 
ſoil.— He then diſtinguiſhes the only two ploughs he thinks worth 


uſing, the names ee frog td th bt. 

plough is to be on all clays, ftif binding 
foils; or any lands of that nature.—It is drawn 
by two oxen, ner are ang more at any dime nes. The fol- 
lowing is his deſcription of it: 

Let che length of your ſhare, be a foot and a half; the point 
- indifferently ſharp, but very ſtrong : let the ſhelving fide be work'd 
thick, and without a fn, but ſtecl'd all along its edge, from the 
point to the hinder where its pe R 
exceed fix inches. The breadth muſt be juſt fufficient to carry 
ern In this plough, the place of 
the breaſt · board muſt be ſupplied by an iron plate, which, joining 
to the ſhare, : n manner, car- 
ried back, and gradually brought to whe/m it would fall upon 
the furrow. Plate, being made as thin as its uſe will permit, 
is ſupported by a pin from the plough-head, which is, in all re- 
ſpects, the ſame with that of the plough I before recommended 
r paring up the turf of lands to be burnt. — This breaſt-iron, 
with all the neatneſs and facility imaginable, takes the earth, as 
it riſes on the ſhare, and, without labouring under the load of a 


iS ** 
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long'furrow) de ar oer ds ir Fund” along, and Heigher-toils the 
05 nor „ . Wi e lente bit DC, 2 "(IV 4 
One wan 44 + in. alt resten to manage tis b:. He 
s his' oven by gead, as ufaal ; and holds the handles with a 
Nee pe, 5h ocfes ghs; for in this they are to 
dab ge pe ind their tandivg widefronreactvother, 


has oi een Hed ha 


Ts is apt 
little bande chan ordinary on _ handles, will raiſe the point to 
_ pitch he * Wrokoe — on the con Mage ar he lays no ſtreſs 
them, che team will of courſe draw nt downward. | 
werte bt plough u to be uſed i mellow grounds, 
and all uch gn of yo 6 hd" fer which 
Is recommended. It is drawn by two horſes, with no — 
of tifficulty 3 or wich one, if yo for man have tried it. 
The ſhare of this plough is, in 1 1 the Mare of the — 
| eite divided into two 282 The ſhare of the 
00 ik — 2 rb. of pl Wi U ter . 
like © ough. In er re „it is 
the very ſume with the ough, even in dimenſons, and 
therefore needs no farther deſcription. 
One man wir Held and drive this — 
the one, hecauſe the loads are more e The — 
whereby he turns and checks the horſes — 
ſlits, one in rach handle; and being juſt of h ed cog ha 
down five inches, or more, they are from bein 
through the flits, by two one ny to which 


tree 


R ends are fuſtened- | FORAT ME 901611 ver 


Our opinion with reſp & Ned is, that the beſt is that 
which is the moſt 8 ie fe in its make and tackle; that requires the 
leaſt ſtrength to draw it, in proportion to the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil; 
and by the ſhape of the earth board; is beſt adapted to turn the turf, 
or futrow, up-fide down; The wheel'd ploughs are tos com : the 
weight of the e fore<cartiage; and the friction of the het —— 
increaſe their draught.” The compleateſt plough is the Rotheram or 


patent plough. One man, with two horſes, will do as much in a 
day with that plough, and in ſtiff land, as two men and ſix hortes, 
can do in 4 moderately light ſoil with a wheel plough. — The 
principle of the rA with a ſhifting — 2 is 


The 


very good, where the is dry 3 * will admit of it. 


% 


o H © WH1.N ©. 


1 


axthat; dl dhe Nen ———— 
a very and 2 obſervation, which it may not be improper 
toiinſert-here. -Tiaghiet When the land you-arc to plow, it the 
10 de of g nery ſwep hill, 28 it often is, age matineſ. to 
% proceed, as moſt countrymen - ti ply reve! wing directly 3 
145 down: the /ropet In this caſe, 2 re ace 
«4 of his than: he would 2 9 
the wiſeſt Way eee rea) apt! woe the cattle 
«« ' would not only draw-with the ſame eaſe- as if they work d en plain 
7 — — but the furrows, lying athwart, would prevent the rains 
f down the — "a foil, with every 125 
— — qot's Thu N ti 1 png: ©, 
Ken en ruin d. and impo 0 FE. 
— and, - as-a further adv — —— a" 
_ parting furrows, lying open, carry off he water, ad by tut mewn 
prevent-it's\ ſoaking into the ridge next bel. 
We ſhall no give our former author's directions, as the belt we 
know of in ſo ſmall a/compaſs, for the farther management of lands 
ae n f e ee 
g o 445 e 
Common and indifferent lands, ſays he, I diſtinguiſh. into 2 
and Agör, and comprehend, in this diſtinction, every 
Cones, of U — hard 
clays, of what colour ſoever ; all ſtiff, chalky, bindieg' cans an 
ſuch, as after bein —— thaw on Gal 
with ſuch as, in — rs heat of ſummer, — — * 
their ſurface; all theſe I call heavy lands, not only becauſe of the 
cloſeneſs and firmneſs of their nature, but as they al hang beavily 
on the labour of the'plowman and his team. 
On the other hand, all ſandy, mouldering, grevelly, warm, mel- 
low ſoils, all looſe and open carths, of what nature ſoever ; all ſuch 
— „ rain 3 and, inſtead of 
lying in e apt to diſſolve, and 
crumble into 2 not being dd © to bind by the heats in ſum- 
mer and froſts in winter; all grounds, of this kind, Wr ep 
the name af kght lands. 
I ſhall take each of them from their firſt breaking up in the turt. 
Let us ſuppoſe then, that, at Lady-day you begin * * 
bandry. The firſt thing neceſſary is, carefully and a 


1 = 


* 
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obſetve boch dhe bes of Four ground, and the' dbpth of it. 
If you find it 4 good 1 7 — ee ' thick, ſtrong, 
anger an 4s become firnly rooted ; in this 
caſe it will be much t 0 way to burn and ſpread the aſhes, by 
the rules before given, _— ang furor ers = woah | 
tween the firſt rrapory . aftpr ich you may 
roceed in all points, us if "the tarf had ad barn plow in, inſtead of 
g burnt. ern £0019 * 970 bt won Fr 

But if, on the con find moutd ſhallow; or 
rec ron orgy ont rare 
therefore, ee ſoil be of the igt kind or 
n . er . n marks above-mention d; 

u if H 'a nature, m epare your | 
and er team; 2 — mat pro GA hs Hoek 
call it, your plowman turns the turf fide neatly downwatds; and 
lays his furrows ſo ſmooth and cloſe together, that, at a little di- 
ſtance, a man enn ſcarce-ſee where the plough went.—If the ſtrong 
turf is turned down in the latter end of autumn, the ſtrong fibrous 
roots will be more rotted againſt the ſummet plowing; 
and the foil will be mouldered, or ewe by the winters froſt 
and rains. 

Between this firſt plowing: and the ſecond, is the paper dme 
for liying en your «res what kind ſoever, nf rm 
for lands of this nature, are /#p-/and, cmmon-ſand, /ea-owſt 
of the lighteſt kind, not ſuch | 9 8025 and greaſy : ſheeps-dung, 
mix'd with /and under a cover'd fold, as before deſcribed ; or, for 
want of any of theſe, the comp in your ſtereorary. 

Which ever of theſe you lie moſt convenient for, you miy make 
uſe of, in the 9 ions: | nuſt la 
- acre five and twen Joads ; of c 
eng onc bon which 9 


modiouſſy: twenty Toad of  ſea-owſe is 8 
ſbeep t-dung mingled as before: and if you are obliged to rely upon 
the aſſiſtance of your fercorary, you mi OL INEAPANS hon 


an acre. 


Ni ods PRI eee 

confiderable in the number of carts and teams ne- 
ceſſary: for this rule you muſt be ſure btw 5 obo pry ro -that 
the manure be all laid on by the laſt day of July; time, 


the plowman, . to ſpread — 


it 


OP; H UN 


We does, With che fame;plongh. he uſed beſos 
gie che. ſecond ſtirring to the ground, in olet do turn in the rich- 
8 Je ge. rt By this means 
—— ſeaſon, will K 
anure, as it always does in the com- 
moo wy ef lng ie ld inen 
vb wols cee an that e t n (ria ni 
It is now che time to harrow over your with N 
bett harem. and-# great weight upon/itz by which means 
more mould will be rais'd, the clods broken into ſinaller pieces, and 
the manure m eee 
2 away; — you muſt go over e ground again 
| you have made it as ſmaoth and crumbly as is re- 
r la Ar your team, from the 
Sad ol gu, to the middle of eee 
begun the third and laſt plow¾ing. 
IJ eom now to your lands of a 3 per, and, for method's 
N begin at Lady-day upon this land alſo. | Here the light 
h is to-be-uſed;; and as to the turning down the tutf, and lay- 
ig Imooth the furcows,. the ſame. care is to be obſerved hay one 
land, as is pragma for the other. Wes 
Betwirt the f plowing and the ,/econd, lanids are-allh to 
roceivethe,ann recruits which you think fit to give them; and that 
may be either cha, marles clay, ed , prepar'd with earth, not 
1 of Tae black, fat 3. all ſorts of 99 * or, 
for want of either of theſe, bad a l a may ſupply ou. 
Five and twe the quantey molt proper 
thirty of chalk ; o ane n ns ry res and of a clay, 
more: twenty load: of prepar'd.; ſheeps;dung,/ and as much of ſea- 
owſe;z and if e leſs than forty or fifty load will be too 
little. Uſe _ 'of..theſe,manures as your beſt conveniency invites 
you, and, as was directed 8 take care that your plowman turns 
it in as faſt as it is brought on, and 8 upon — ſurface. 
But here comes a, heceſſary caution, that your men begin to bring 
on the manure on that end of your hundred acres which your plow- 
man firſt began to break up, chat the turf may be rotted before it is 
turned up the ſecond time. Be regardfyl of this rule, or you will 
find. the hegles of ĩt produce a great deal of confuſion. , 
When the manure is all turned in, bring on your heavy harcows, 
and go oyer the land fo, o i; till the — 2 maſs is exquiſitel y 


mingle 


% 
. 
* 5 
* 
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mingled, and the mould -becomes fine and duſty. You muſt be 


doubly careful in this operation upon your light lands, which ou 
wa co'be laid as finooth and love as a able, £ ne 


ariſing from the different natures of ſoils, but too 
ar long eſtabliſhed cuſtom of countries, with- 
ring into the reaſon of it. [ 
into broad lands, unleſs a very flat 
| to'plow into narrow ſtitches for wheat. 
Strong ſoils are, without exception, adviſed to be plowed into 
narrow rid 
It — moſt adviſcable, always to lay the nd level, and 
E ridges, where practicable. In ſummer fallowing, it might 
mo to 2 advan . cher in clay lands. 
winter fallowing, I am not certain Che- 
— — not be, inſtead o "ſingle bouts or narrow 
—— to make the ridges very broad, and lay them up high : for 
if the ground is level, the water will lie in the parting ee 
and by ſoaking into the ſides of the ridges, make it ſo poachy, as 
to render it very unſit to be I ed, till _ in the ſpring, unleſs 
the ſeaſon js ver z or, if there is muc] deſcent, of 
— ern | Urns, 
We now return to Mr, Duhamel, who proceeds thus: 1224/1 
Mr. Tull ſays, the produce of the earth is increaſed by raiſing the 
ridges high, becauſe the ſurface is thereby enlarged. As he infiſts 
greatly on this point, we cannot help mentioning his reaſons, and 
thoſe which induce us to differ from him. 
He was ſenſible it would be objected to him, that the produce of 
a ſloping ſurface is not greater than that of a plane equal in extent 
to the baſe of the ſlope: for the plants growing ndicular to 
the horizontal -baſe, there is no — arp which! does not 
anſwer vertically to a point of the horizontal pe | 
But he maintains, that the produce of the earth is in proportion 
to the inclined or ſloping: ſurface ; becauſe the roots have a greater 
extent of earth to draw their nouriſhment from; and "becauſe the 
ears of corn riſing one above another, in the manner of an 1 
; eatrę 
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theatre, are better enabled to teccive the influenceb of . the uit 
which certainly is of ſervice to ” e e een eb 


We ſhall nel inſiſt on the | 
plants, 2 believe it real. But to ſhew Mr. Tull, how 


| owe Fas © any prog what he tecommends would be, we 
wt ſu poſe je the — — 0 in 2 — 


Keg edi F 
foot in fix, which is conſiderable: but ſtill the ſurſace of the ri 
will be to that of their horisontal baſe, e : 
is a ſmall advantage, to a ſinth of which is 
e eee ras 1 $67 i 

But, as in all this we conſider lands only relatively to the common 
method of culture, it muſt be owned, that Mr. Tull might full as 
well not have entered into this which is quite foreigh to 


the purpoſe in hand, ſince, even according to his on princ it 
is beſt not to ſow above one third of the furface of any Bs 


hows 


— — FC 

"The plov 5 but, in general, it does not ſtir 
the earth ſo deep, and often turns it over in one great clod, without 
breaking it into pieces; for the coulter cuts the turf, the ſhare 
which follows opens and raiſes it up, and the mould · board turns it 
over all in a lump.— Mr. Tull has endeavoured to improve this til- 
lage; and to that end he has invented a plough with four coulters, 
inſtead of one. Theſe coulters are placed in fuch a manner as to 
cut the earth which is to be opened by the ſhare, into flips of two 
inches breadth ; ſo that when the plough opens a furrow of ſeven 
or eight inches wide, the mould-board turns over a well divided 
earth, which docs not fall in large clods, as after the common plough. 
The conſequence of this is, - that, on a ſecond plowing, the plough 
turns up an earth already conſiderably broken, inſtead of meeting 
with clods, and even turf, which, 
AG CE r er We anon 


We 


growth of the falls of 


cher rx. or O WING 35 
We fear! that the great * 
1 the three addi. 


ooulteti may be fuch as to 4 number of horſes 
than the increaſed profit e 42 
Mr. Tull fays farther, l can tir he earth ten, 


bn aa eee — Ne gh makes ey 
furrows an _ a ace the earth is 
to he influences of the OR expoſed 


When a eld is dende 6e be broke up, which has not been 
plowed of a long times, the earth ſhould be very moiſt, eſpecially 
if it be a Riff land; for otherwiſe it would be fo hard, that the 
coulter would not be able to cut it, nor the ſhare to turn it up. 
But when lands are in tilth, care muſt be taken not to plow them 
when over wet ; becauſe the trampling of the horſes and the ſhare 
falf will poach. ang} 45 is yrers- knead Ang bende, almoſt equal to 
what potters do when they prepare their clay for uſe ; and thus 
the land is damaged, ee improved. 


Mr. Tull * horſes -ways, when 
a foft ground . their treading in the furcow, 
Pm rower gray 

If the A n l hk, iy th in dry weather: 
but the beſt time is when it has been a ittle moiſten'd by * 
E for the new plough, which would not eaſily go deep, if 


the was dry. 
Ti true that as the four-coulter'd bee ae id e 

a great deal of earth, eee is required to draw it; 
that it will be neceſſary to uſe three horſes inſtead of two, and 
four inſtead of three. But the excellence of this tillage will make 
ample amends for that additional expence. 

The four-coulter'd is uſed only for the firſt plowings, to 
break up freſh or give a good tilth to thoſe that have not 
been before, or that have been ill plowed for a long time. 
It is very fit for winter plowings; and Mr. Tull uſes it 
9 furrows i in the middle of the alleys between 
the rows of corn. 

But he does not pretend that all plowings ſhould be made with 
this plough. He ap of the common plough for the ſum- 
mer plowings, tho' tron of generally employs for that uſe a lighter 
plough with one coulter, and without any wheels, which he calls 
the © borſe-boe ; becauſe he performs with this, what bears ſome 


reſem- 
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= to the common, 1 
alleys, pr cultivates plants are growing 51/0 lc; 
Mr. Tul rr to bring the eanh 
to a proper tilth, and others to preſerve it ſo s but, convincad that 
in the common method of ſowin wing. th the ſeed is neither diſtributed 
equally, nor buried at the proper each kind of ſeed requires, 
he has likewiſe eee ee or 5. 4 — he calls 2 mat 
which makes the furrows, drops each 4 ee 
diſtance, and, filling up the furrow 4 
this n 1 to us A 
give, in the part o work, — 
which. We n eee his. 81 0 $4445: 170 * ; 4736 1 


by: date tri . ena: L's * * 
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0f the aantoge of cultivating annual Plants while they 6 er the 
Vane and other "POR ware, are cultivated. 


7 1 ual oh, 


11 prepared to fit it. Pl ar — — 
ual plants; after e ſome few 1 
excepted, they are left to ſhift for themſelves, till t 

that part for which they are cultivated. e y IL 

— But we pro — tilling the earth during the growth of annual 

Aua jp 38 e with 'he e and other brd: PIR 

eaſons of the year. 2 — Lot 

This propoſition is ,a natural conſequence 180 ve fai 

before: propati have ſhewn, that tillage is of very great ſervice to 

plants, it is proper to make uſe of it When they are in moſt 

need of food. Though land be never ſo well tilled in autumn, it 

hardens or ſaddens in the winter; its particles approach one another; 

weeds ſpring up, which rob the uſeful plants of their nouriſhment ; 

and at the end of the winter, the . is in nearly the ſame condi- 

tion as ie bad A ee Vet it is a his eue that 

lants ought to;ſhoot wi e greateſt vi They conſequent 

8 ſtand more in need of the plough, 80 delta 3 to hay 

freſh earth to their roots in the room of that which they have ex- 

hauſted, to break the particles of the earth anew, to enable the roots 

to extend themſelves, and gather that ample proviſion of food of 
which they at this time ſtand in the greateſt need. 

In the common huſbandry, the whole attention is to provide 2 

great ſtore of nouriſhment for wheat, at a time when it ſcarce con- 

2 ſumes 
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ag it then pr e a few leaves. | But when the 
winter wp. and the Rel of. the Wang have rendered 
the earth almoſt as hard Dy i had never been plowed, the wheat 
is abandoned to itfelf, at 1 ume hen it might, and ought to de, 
aſſiſtecd proper culture. 
Our N this, act as prepoſte rouſly, as it would be to 
*giye*a child' e Hom del of food, and” diminiſh it gradually as he 


ue Wes great advantage of BR land in fine tilth 'before it is 
fowed, is aer A allowed : but we muſt not ſtop at theſe firſt 


Free be Plants =_ a due culture whilſt” 7 go, and 
ft not be abandoned hey done to their full matui 


Bone garden plants 2 acquire gre 5 0 being Ae er, 
becauſe, after 3 — mf ar ed in the nurſery, they are Ss into 
large beds, where they find a new atid looſe mould. Tde 5; of 


corn may be equally benefited by the plowings which Mr. 

ſes, | 45 185 755 e e near them. If an f 5 
re aue dt broke, che plant does not ſuffer by it, becauſe 
i "lors aut feveral inſtead bf one; and tnoft of the roots not having 
deen diſplaced or hurt,” they continue to ſupply the plant with nou- 
riſhment, till the difplaced or broken roots e taken freſh hold of 

the earth ; arid then the plant becomes more vigorous than before: 
for it is found hy experience, that when a root Is cut, it fails not 
to oor dit Wirral few ones, which | are more pro per r to draw 
noutiſhment from the earth. The breaking of a foot is therefore a 
means of multiplying the 'motiths, 6 or rather ſuckers, which collect 

the nouriſhment of Nun 
3 Wilo art Agalnft tneſt 12575 Gangs, are afraid of 
the tarth too 1 berauſe, iey, the moiſture. eſcapes 
| greater difficulty from a hard 5 than from that which has 
win well ſtirred by plow 

©» In anfwer to this, it ppear "A many of the following 
experitithes, ts, that, vet U. 35 ſt weather, Tand cultivated 407 
vidlin tb the new hulbandty continues eonſtantl moiſter than that 

which is managed in the old way. The Treaſon Is affigned by Mr. 
Elliot of New England, as follows, in a moſt laudable attempt of 
a enen publication, called Ef/ays on Field Huſbandry. * This 
; gd of repeated plowings, ſays he, fits and prepares the 

and to receive and retain all the benefits of the atmoſphere. 
„When land is made fine to a wo depth, it is prepared with 


oy Open 
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* mouth to, drink in and retain, the dew. When 7 wc 
falls upon land that is untilled, the d being hard, 99 74 
«not deep, ſo that the exe e ee . 
N * TEE ues Hi 
« a ſufficient connection s to cony 1 - 
.< ticle of carth to another. "ano 1 3 een 
The Indian corn which is ſown in 'the beſt 
afterwards hoed, ray Ml ac tg? 1 Lg 
cauſe the land is prone. to receive and retain the dew. Mr. 
3 made 3 8 Ig gn ws. 25 55 5 the 
und a uced to 
N e with it. A drought came on; the po wierd ran 9 5 
| F he e adjoining land as 27 


dry 
If ſeveral rows of wheat are ſoon in « poor but well ply 
ho Ne ee e ee. wen yellow 31 Gringo 90 "a ially in 
dry weather gro rdering rows 
deep, in ſome places near, and in e conſiderable | 
from the rows, the corn will recover its verdure, firſt in the places 
that are neareſt to the new plowed ground, and afterwards, 
in the others, according to their diſtance ; Which proves that the 
whegy recorers. e in proportion as its roots reach the looſe 
earth. This holds ly true in Al plats. for Mr. Tull affirms, 
that he never ſaw a Db 
ing earth has been well plowed; and that, on the contrary, he has 
ſeen plants ſo ſituated, grow to a jous ſize. He inſtances, 
amongſt others, a ſtalk of muſtard, w grew fo high that a man 
e mann e ans ok RR 
In ſhort, ſtirring the earth about plants chile they are gro 


ſo uſeful, that in ſome parts of „and in ſome diſtri * 
the Gatinois, they hand- hoe their ee and tho * 4 is 
expenſive, it is ed that the crops amply repay all 


and trouble. How much more profitable would it be if this labour 
could be done at a leſs expence ? . 
lowing chapter, will ſhew that it may. 


CHAP. 
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the drill and. 
e- Ag Eee 


8 we ſhall hereafter give a dtd deſcription of che chief 
inſtruments uſed in this new huſbandry * ſuffice to ſay 
at preſent, for the better underſtanding of N follows, that the 
al. which is drawn by one or — forms furrows of what 
depth, and at Jury is defired, EV, > 71 —1 oy furrow the 
exact quanti thought roper, imm covers it. 

We ſhall a e ene a following — each of 
them in a article, vis. 1. At what depth the ſeed ought to 
be ſown : 2. The. ſuantity of fed roger de be en: and, 3. The 
diſtance at which + foie bald By ed | 


CAD ARTICLE 1. 
A what Depth the Seed ought to be ſown. 


The ſeeds of all plants ſhould not be ſown at the fame depth. 
To ſatisfy myſelf of this, ſays M. Duhamel, I dug a trench 
twelve Hh! long, floping it gradually frem the ſurface at one end, to 
the depth of two feet at the other. I ſowed different ſeeds in this 
trench; and h. put the earth in its place, I obſerved, 1. That 
any ſeeds rife when buried deeper than nine inches: 2. That 
ſome e riſe — well at the depth of fix inches: 3. That 
other ſeeds do not riſe at all when they are above one or two inches 
deep. Experience ſhews, that the ſame ſeeds may be buried deeper 
in a light, than in a heavier ſoil; and that ſeeds which lie too deep 
in the earth to ſpring up in a dry year, may riſe in a warm moiſt 
year. Experience hkewiſe teaches, that ſeeds which are buried 
too deep in the earth, will remain there ten or twenty years ſound 
and unaltered ; fo that if by moving that earth they chance to be 
brought to the Wes _ grow mne; well, and produce their 
p ant. 4 T3L1 
An ppears From bende, that cock kind of grain ſhould be oren 
r depth, which is-beſt known by experience. Mr. Tull 
y $4 ore propoſes having twelve gauges or ſticks, to be uſed as fol- 
lows. Bore a hole in one at the diſtance of half an inch from the 


end, 7 the ſecond at an inch, and ſo on, n. half an inch - 
TL eac 


1 
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each of the twelve. Driv of theſe holes : then, in 
that ſort che dare make a row of twenty 


en ar pep nic the ge = r 


like wi Fry oy _ uges : this will determine the depth 
Abi £96 deen will come, up, and the drill nh been af 

cording! Th wort pick > ig os ind FRO * 
10 acl ef vie „K 710 LE: Its... S956} Tot 973 ? 27 145 


10 y r 2 
1555 l in ; 
derne cede be wing by bands ee 


the ſower takes a 
wr robe 8 ugh. 
clods, ja me Fog. 


f 
5 but little remains on the 


ſeed is diſtributed very unequally. | 
Beſides, too much ſegd is employed in e way of Gow- 
ing: becauſe, as it is buried at different depths, what is buried too 
NN at all; whilſt that whi n 


* Ea an: 


em by birds 83 are prevented; by K drill; For, 1. It 
cakes the furrows at any diſtance yon peace ut whatever depth 


2. As the drill fills, all the fyrrows, with, garth, none af the grain 
zemins $ uncovered. : 13+ The drill draps i inze'each forraw "the 85 
1 

Every ſeed is therefore placed ſo Ache. means 
of the drill, that we ray depend they all do well, hap 
are uſt: f ing As on ods ns . 

But as the drill, ſows only the in that is bci 
deceſſary, one ought to be certain of the of ev thee 
becauſe it often happens, that part of Ov ſeed is 
does not ſprout at all. As the eye 


14 14 2 


hundred rains taken by chance, but exact] 11 
ew whether a tenth, a 


Kos ry; ga r Theſe rows 
Gould, be fingle, double, "Or or quadruple, according to * 


erent 


— 
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different kind of plant intended to be cultivated, ab de hall gew 
hereafter. - _ of ſeven or eight inches, which Mr. Tull calls 
between theſe owe. The occupied by the 
rows, — with gardeners, call the and the large inter- 
r wwe ſhall cal a. 

We have ſhewn that the drill ought ho Aibuts woe or eff 
ned niche ewe according to the nature of each plant. To know 
the f 9 Aer 1. 
to ground a ſtron vigorous plant 
takes up, ar the f a be . b u © tro . 


at the. diſtance chat a very thriving plant requires: for we 
| 


ARTICLE III. 
. Seas at which the rows ſhould be fun. 


HAT: may at firſt ſight ſeem to be a conſiderable ajetio 
I the new h , is, the width of the or 


eys 
n the beds. Many will be ſurpriſed that ſo much 


land ſhould lie, as they think, loft. But a trial of the new method 
will ſoon remove this 


At harveſt, iv will be found that wog of the grains of wheat 


_ alleys, the earth would appear well ered as Shen the whale 
is ſown in the uſual broad-caſt way. But as the ears are likewiſe 
fill 


led with ir it follows, that, the crop may 


, the earth appears at firſt ſight well 

as all theſe plants cannot find fofficiert 

impoſſible to affiſt them by culture, many 

of them periſh before they ripen, the greateſt part of them remain 

poor and ſtinted, and the ſeed is almoſt entirely Toft : whereas by 

the new method, all the plants find fufficient nouriſhment, and 

being affiſted from time to time, by proper culture, become ſtrong 

and vigorous ; infomuch that we have ſeen lands cultivated in the 

common way, not yield the fifth part of the produce of lands fown 
and cultivated according to ne” new method. 


- 


A pro- 


— 
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feet ſquare. 
every year, the cog wel ye aps ten times the as . 
ewe} mrs.) does a ſpace of eighte 


feet ſquare planted in copſe-wood diminiſh in the quantity 
it yields, more than a hedge does, after each of them them has ſtood 
ſeveral years? It is evident that the difference conſiſts in the copſe 
loſing every year a number of branches for want of air and 
nouriſhment, and by its not being aſſiſted by culture. This com- 


If it be faid that plowin ill break the roots * the- plans ; I 
anſwer, that ſome of theſe roots will only be removed to ahbther 
lace and into a freſh earth, and that thoſe which are broken will 
ſo only at their extremities, which, as we ſaid before, will make 
them ſhoot out a greater number * new roots, fitter than the old 
ones to draw the nouriſhment of plants from the earth. There is 
no doubt but that one of the KEY prom advantages ariſing from hoeing. 
Ugging, or plowing, is this cutting of the roots. 5 
The plough has perhaps this advantage over the ſpade, that the 
the roots * meets with ; whereas the plough often 
8 from one place to another, from 
an exhauſted, to a freſh earth. 

Befides, when land is ſowed according to our method, it is leſs 
exhauſted than in the common way; or rather, it will be in a 
condition to ſupply ſeveral crops of wheat, which will become better 
and better every year, becauſe the corn is ſown in beds made in the 
middle of the former alleys, where the. earth has been thoroughly 
and deeply plowed. This will be more fully proved hereafter. 
In the mean time we ſhall mention an experiment of Mr. Tull's, 
which confirms what we have been ſaying. | 

| Half of a poor field, but well dunged, was planted in the common 

with' potatoes. The other half of the ſame field was planted in 
. according to the new huſbandry, and plowed four times while 
the potatoes grew. The potatoes ſeemed, at firſt, to thrive beſt in 
the part that was planted in the common way ; but afterwards, thoſe 
planted in beds throve exceedingly, and yielded a molt plentiful crop, 
whilſt the others were ſcarce worth the digging. 


I As 
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2 to plow the 8 
ing, the ſhould be wider for ts than for ſmall ones ; 
for ſuch as remain long on the earth, as wheat, than for thoſe which 
are but /a-ſhoft time on it, as barley. The breadth of the alleys 
ſhould likewiſe be varied, according as the earth is ſtiffer or lighter. 
But, in general, when land is ſowed with wheat, the alleys ought. 
e ay or four feet and a half wide. | 


CHAP. XIE 
Of Chang of Species 


yOTH the Engli and French have moſt of their flax ſeed from 
Flanders; and it is obſerved that when ſow that ſeed, the 
of flax is much finer than when they ſow their own. 
ergo fo mah ord when e . melon 
ſeeds from Italy, the ſeed of lucerne from Languedoc; and good 
2 in changing part of their ſeed corn evety 
5 to be many en this practice ſhould ſtill be 
continued. 
Some plants agree better with one climate than another. Such will 
thrive beſt in the climate that may be called moſt natural to them. 
Sickly plants never bring their ſeeds to perfection; and to this it is 


63 
whilſt the plants are grow- 


AY 42 _ ſeeds which are gathered 1 — a climate 

| t does not agree wi the plant, at plant eſs perfect 

than thoſe which are in a # mover: that is 3 to it. 
Wich all the art the French make uſe of to raiſe melons, they 


fall ſhort of thoſe of Italy, where this plant grows almoſt without 
culture v. If they did not take care to fave the ſeed of their beſt 
rn an god race befe But as their beſt 
melons are inferior to thoſe of Italy, ſo their beſt ſeed may be com- 
ur to the middling ſeed of that country. This ſhews ſufficiently 

right it is to bring the ſeeds of plants from thoſe countries 
where thrive beſt. 

It is evident that in the ſame province, the quality of the ſoil 
may have the ſame effect on corn, as the climate has: for when 
plants grow ſtinted and fickly in a poor ſoil, e 

at 

Th Mr. Duhamel, is diſputed: for t in hot countries all melons 
Seed yr foms pred d., der us in b b n Ja as f Pris nd 


EO OF CHANGE DF/SPECIES. | _— 


F which hon ws p mnt rn ers roma 7 
> ths which grow from the ſeeds of ſtrong and healthy plants. 
For this reaſon Mr. Tull adviſes Dake Sa eek be 
foil than that in which it is to be ſowed, and rather from well 
S e et. - wee w wee wee 
5 Wrong; con is generally 
received: becauſe, the firſt — of a fine. ſeed, being 
ſtrong and well conditioned, more may reaſ be expected 
from them, than from a weakly EW | 
Another advantage in changing the ſeed, is, that there are ſome 
weeds which delight in —— and do — 5 
elſewhere. A. r 
the weeds which thrive - particularly : 
changing his wheat, the weeds ot ae be — =D 
not being in the ſoil that n beſt with e 
mage to his corn. at Hrteitg yaw 018 - 
ä 33 Mr. Tull thinks that change of ſeed may be a 
ed the means of the new hufbandry 5 becauſe, 
. of —— almoſt all weeds are deſtroyed, and the b 
v their ſeed ought to be to any other for 
dung. eſpecially when they are not foreign plants, which borrow 
from the climate they are raiſed in. 
| What is advanced may admit of ſome diffouley;: for-ix:is 
known, (and Mr. Tull allows it) that ſmall wheat produces as ſtrong 
plants as the largeſt, If fo, wheat that has in bad land, 
would be as good for ſowing as r e ar e 
well conditioned in other reſpects. 0 
Dr. Home, p. 136. accounts v Hor thie 
ariſing from changes of crops, from the different effects of their roots. 
The fibrous rooted divide direAtyiintofmill fibreowhich res linei! 
1 5 bat moſtly horizontally. The carrot - rooted ſend one 
great ſtem directiy down, which has lateral fibres. The formet, 
« in which claſs are reckoned all the white grains, rye graſs, Gr. 
«+ conſolidate the ground; while the latter, in which clats are rec- 
«« koned the leguminous plants, turneps, carrots, clover, attenuate 
and looſen. the earth exceedingly. The fibrous roots muſt bing! 
the ſoil together like ſo many threads, while the carrot-roots 
divide like a wedge, and by their mere mechanical force, cut the 
« earth. The * plants, by covering the ſoil, "Koop. 
— 
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e mois, higden dhe dn fan Conſalidsting it, and deftroy weeds, 
++ chich help hub to bind it. Perhaps the carrot=rooted may 
N 1 b ee more "MR 99 55 to 


3 4 
F 3 


1 Hun 


een ee IE 
fowed another.,acre;| with 
culled. He was not ſu at} in key 

acte;;; for, as he kad ſowedd it, it was natural he ſhould reap it: but 
in the other aere, where, he was ſure he had not ſowed any barley, 


he did not find a ſingle car of it; nor could he, on 9 examina- 
tion, find one grain of barley in any of the ears. If therefore a 
little rye is found in Wheat, and little barley in March wheat, it 
is 1 grains are ſoved in, the ſame ſcaſon, in lands equally 
prepared: are/gathered-in at the ſame time, aud laid up in the 
ſa 


— £4 more than enough to occaſion 19 mixture * 
is 2 always obſer ved. 
After having mentioned the general. pſinciples on \ which the new 


abend is founded, we ſhall apply particular culture of | 
different plants, ſuch as wheat, turneps, ſain-foin, lucerne, &c. We | 


Gal begin with wheat ; ; firſt in the old, and then. in the new Way, 


IT. $13" 02 1 TeV! N 


ra. hn dil et gude „H. A P. XIII. b 903 19 SICGSH 20) 
0 att Hh N of Wheat, 10 Dd Ng 4 9 


«Safi 
\OME Gree plow down their wheat ſtubble immediately after 
harveſt :- ſome burn the ſtubble before. this plowing : others 
445 this plowing till after ſeed- time, and others even till ſpring: | 
not only to allow time to collect the ſtubble, which ſerves to 2 * 
K their | 


%% Ctr bro er Www. 111) [/" DotA, 
heir Hoults, Nrter Bats wr ry NN 
2 


Dea Ao ure der ei 2 

ew l e Holt: eee ee eee 
F . ſeldom give this plowing, which Sey oll bun- 
Mg, nds —.— "up, or w aut part df heir land, 


*. A Itrtend to 'fow wich ' will in what cult, 
the and Motild de ed Met i che ing; 'beoditfe,” if m is 
owed Büt once, tlie old fur face, n wier Wie fer Mer crop 8 


alt . * and nd More —— more 


at Th con fo bble imtnetiately after ach, e 
e ſow their -odts. Thus 
is Fre re —— return lat twrveſt gene- 
Wer ah eg for "the winter ene 1. 
rene Yo'the'groune,! 701 1 4: 


* or FR 
are about four inches high, 
„ Which ſeſtens the clods, 40- 


1 195 
che bez innim "wr 323 When 
is farmer t tage of a 0 
tun a Wöbden ko beer r ground, which, redking-the'olods, 
Hays fteſh earth to the fbots f the plante, und'fmccths che ſurface 
'of the Held, ſo that the mowers are able tb cut the vate choſt to 
the ground Which it is very ft they TH6uI, 4 Waun an nn 
Dale reaped \ſooh ' after wheat, and then bebe be yeraf 
fallowing, tilting which the eafth 'is for receiving wheat 
851 year following. * "mult not R r think that:the-plow- 

„or plo! W which are given to — no'benefit to 
—— wheat. e rather think * the land Whieh has been'twice 


plowed for oats, is the better prepared for the *plowings necellary 
5 bring it into u prof - Blth fer 'wheit. This has been uri reafon 
fbr ſaying thus much of outs, though enn 
diately intended for the culture of wheat. - : 
The firſt plowing which is given to a fallow, is to turn down 
the ſtubble. of the oats. This may be done as ſoon as the oats are 
off the ground : or TI * till the * time is 
over. 1. Becauſe it is a buſy time ae it, 
numbers of ſeeds { vom up, — {of many 1 

the cattle enjoy the beneſit 6f the (paſture which 


Becauſe 
* Yields. 4: Becauſe, * to Perform apt we 


110 


well, — 


m THE/CVLTURE OF n e 
neee mary chat the earth be moiſtened og: that the 
= may go as deep as the Kb will L 

g given as ſoon as: cher 


winter plowing ſhould: 
the farmer be ſufficiently-forward in 
— ds 


EE copy = 


rough and grow hard, 10 inconvenience will arife therefrom. 
winter's froſt will moulder it. Therefore we think it is of great 
to ſiniſn this fit beſore the froſt”: comes on. 


Due or farmers v t begin loin after their pring feed 


time is over, 

As ſoon as the firſt owing is finiſhed/the land that was Gt broks 
up is plowed a hind) bb; as it is commonly ed, Twy- 
Jalywne This is done about Midſummer. For this ſccond plowing, 

 Honl@ bv neither too 4) nor ten moiſt: for if it is hard 
— there are now n froſts to mouider it down. 
— p deep as the ſoil will admit of. If 
the ground i — 5 — or has been into broad lands, the ſecond 


has been plowed in ridges, tho 
. a © 


Chaprer I, are to be followed. 

The laſt plowing is givon immeciately after harveſt. The dif- 
ferent es of foils, ä —.— will 
ae ene the method we have hitherto 
bs. T 


ole. 
lande cannot be: 400 often. tf it be poſſible to 


2. 
break them 3 tlie) carth will be mellowed 


and better pitpaved!” 
* Sch AG n be ease bd Genie by belag plawed: 100 


Others are Henefited by: deep plowing. We remember having 
fornewhere read of 4 man extremely curious in the culture of his 
lands, who had two 8 one another in the fame fur- 


row, in order to i the. to a th. This 

might in ſome meaſure — deſign of 1 8 —— d 

— and in ſome countries they plow ſo deep, that they = 

to have for oxen to a 

| 4. Farmers, who have plenty of horſes, ſometimes beſtow. a 
n extraordinary. upon their lands, eſpecially when weeds grow 


uch. 
m K 2 5. Theſe 


* 
* 


7 


* 
1 


2i\g.1/Theſe 
more by eur. e 

enen e ſuch patt af their / land as ſuffer 
ages being * too wet ee - v1 ers Fore 


2 


— th cc 2 Es 
is dry, ſotne 
into n finemonld; .. om d Aerts alone ns 47 1 


6. When there in a great depth of good bereit may be nen- 6 


ed evgry ten years by But asl this work is very expen- 
ſive, the N end may be anſwered, by drawing two plonghs e 
3 in eee nos «#18 515 a5:n00) A 
9 ancients aro very particular. in direcions not to plow 
when the earth. is very diy, very: moiſt; or fror em. 
2 its ſurface is ſometimes ſo 


clods. K leck od: 85 Hob &. iwo a: grinil © ai 1 
elf te g is too wet, it. it · vill be poached in pl — 
become fl of werds: and if ſtrong, it will be as it were 


=_ a paſte, ſo 2 another 3 2 — x ap 

| be laid down as- neuer to plow when it 
NA when the» earth is ſo moiſt that the plom does not 
ſebur for if it dogs in the leafta the- plowman ought to. ſtop 


1 nb bie! 
frozen ſurface be turned domm by 


plowing; it will remain 
longer unthaw'd by reaſon of its depth, and thereby chill the earth. 
Dungs are! 
2 groan, gn Poultry and 
hogs. 2. Sheeps dun 0 pigeons. 
| Sod that hae been. 1 
folded, are never dun e proper time for ſpreading th 
dung is before the twy-fallow, or at leaſt. before the laſt Plowing 
This is likewiſe the time for ſpreading lime. 

In lands that lie near the. Fals farmers wee with. tells 


ve n a 7 


diſtinguiſhed 
cattle, ſuch as horſes, — hog n. and 


% Ond of ths hes advantages of the tidy Nba ta at ment fail be 


time to grow ſo hard as not to admit the Fr eſpecially 
if only one row of turneps is ſown in a be of wheat: therefore, contrary to 
the general opinion, ſtrong ſoils are ſtill Nats by it, than light. 


+ This practice was followed in Italy it the time of Cato, and even as late as 
Columella, They called it Faſtinatio. | 


4% | THS eee ener e, 


into three kinds, ui. 1. The 


aa gp oo pierce it ; and if it dogs, it breaks it 3 


marled, r 0n-hich ſheep have bee 4 


* 


bs 
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en -the ſea leaves in crecks, before 
r eptledatan fer the RAE. to rot and mix 
more: thoraughly-with the earth. Some ſow by hand poultry and 
pigeon's dung on the corn, after the hard froſts are paſt. They 


great profit from this dung if the year is moiſt: but in dry 
years'ix in;enther. hurtful. R 


eee d, of . they ere müf 


the — By this means we obtain 

the —.— — 8 grain, with few ſeeds of weeds; becauſe the: 
weeds; being ſhorter than the corn, are generally at the bottom of 
the ſheaf. Some farmers buy the gleaners corn, which being: 
gathered. in ſingle ears, is generally the ſoundeſt and beſt. 
8 —— * practice is to ſow wheat by hand, wap cuſtom: 


it pretty equally. - In ſmooth ground it 
1s — he ſower © read. but the 22 not being able — it 
where there are large clods or ſtones, two rollers are made uſe of, 
fix'd in a frame, and full of iron - ſpikes. + Theſe ſpikes break the 
clods, ſtir the ſurface of the earth, add cover the hed th t i This 
„roller is not fit for ſtrong ſoils. The ſeed. is there ſown under 
* furrow.. This plowing is very ſhallow, that the grain may not be 
buried too deep, for then it would not grow: but if the earth; is: 
the leaſt moiſt, it will be poached, nn and be greatly hurt 
rolling. 
— farmer has an his corn, his wonble-id at an end till 
harveſt. He then reaps it. We ſhall only obſerve, that wheat 
may be cut before it is full ripe; for it will harden. afterwards in 
the ſheaf. If it is let ſtand till too ripe, it will ſhed a good deal 
in cutting, tying, and carrying: * It is partl ny to prevent this 


inconvenience, that it is tied in the evening, and carried off the 
ground in the mornin 
Some authors relate, that i in Piedmont, they ly drew a ligh 


harrow over their corn when it had — _ ey add, 
tho' a great many of their plants were deſtroyed thereby, the crop 
was however much bettered by it. 

There are likewiſe - farmers, who, to thin their corn when it 
grows too thick, let in their hogs to deſtroy part of it. Theſe 
practices, which cannot readily be 1 of, may create the 
greater confidence in the new hufban 

When M. Duhamel publiſhed the firſt volumes of his Cure: 

© 


THE CULFURE OF kur. 1 4 5 


— andes general 
— — — 


| inſtructions 
for what-ought- to be dene in the culture of each of theſs plants. 
Dane . 
and mention here only the following obſervation” / | 

the culture that is on whit thep are in 
the is highly beneficial to all kinds of them, it js ſtill more 
neceſſary to thoſe which remain long in the ground. Therefore 
wheat, which remains nine months in the earth, requires more 
culture than barley, oats, or buck-wheat; which comps; inn. 7t- bur: 
three, four, or five months. 

Wheat is fowed in autumn, after the earth has been 1 * 
fine tilth-: it ſprings up, and puſhes: forth ſome leaves roots; 
and when the winter is mild, the roots extend themſelves, and the 
plant ſhoots out new ſtalks, or, as ſome call it, rilers: but by the 
winter rains, and the melting of the ſnow, the particles of the earth 
are ſo cloſely united together, that the foil is almoſt as hard and 
 fadden'd in the fpring, as if it had not been at all. Yer this 
is the ſeaſom in which the wheat ought to ſhoot with the 
vigour: but inſtead of that, we often ſec its leaves turn yellow, 
its ſtalks dwindle, and the plant in a languiſhin tate. Whear 
ſometimes: looks better m fpring im a g ſoil, than in 
one better adapted to that plant; becauſe the later grows Rffer and 
harder than the former. 


3 


Pl 8 oper ſeaſons, give vi and to) 
. — green and in qo, wt — nan 
weeds in the 


But as the oo 


wild to cafe —— to root them out — deds wich- 
2 the corn, by following the new huſbandry, than by 
e old. 
Mr. Tull mentions ſeveral ts which prove, 1. That 
wheat grows better in land plowed according to the new 
without being dunged, than in land equally good and well dunged, 
mY cultivated i in the old way. 
That a field which had been under wheat the year before, 
| yielded 


Chap. in. THE-CULTURE OF WHEAT. 70 


the ſame graia, by means of his horſc-bocing 
„ than a af aqual good nei did after a fallow. 
9 — cultivated in his manner, requires bo neſts but on 
che contrury, is-better fitted tfor wheat every ydar, provided the dame 
. Acang lawds; hou be avoided uch 
as Mm þ 
ee poſſible, when dhe earth is wet. Inſtead of the mould. 
it would harten it. We know by that where the bank 
of a ditch is made up with dry carth, it ſdom moulders down; 
whereas it will laſt years when it is raiſed with earth that is wut, or 
as 4it vere made into mortar. 80, if land is plowed when too wet, 
it will be · ſo as ſomatimes to require ſeveral plowings tore- 
cover it. We ſay, ſometimes; for if great heats, which as it were bake 
the cleds, are ſueceeded hy rain, the clods crumble into guſt, in 
the ſame · manner as quick · lime. Froſt dias the ſame ect. 
It ma y-therefore be laid down as an almoſt general rule, that the 
ſealon-eannot be doe dry for plowing, and ithat the earth is abr 
in ſit condition to be if it be not ſo vet · as torbeipoached. 
When the earth is brought to a fine tilth, dt ſhouid be harromet 
twice; taking care to keep the horſes in the furrows, that they 
may not trample and harden the ground on which the wheat is to 


* ſown. 

the earth up into ridges during the winter, if the ſoil be 
— 7 —— amr my rang 
and ereby render it fitter for -the in:the 
for the froſt, which enlarges the dimenſions of the water that- is 
mixed with the carth, —_— — the ſoil, and renders. it 
extremely fertile. 

The depth at which the ſeed ſhould be ſown, depends on the na- 
ture of the foil. It muſt be buried in a light, than in a ſtiff 
foil. The depth of half an inch will be ſufficient in the laſt; and 
it may be ſowed three inches deep in the other. As by the new 
Huſbandry ſtiff ſoils are reduced to a ſine mould, it is Le 
the drill plough, to ſow the feed-at hat depth is 


Proper. 
A fingle grain of wheat, — en ee ee 80 
and ſometimes 100-ears. If, ——— — contains 

o grains, it follows, that a fingle grain is ble of producing-5 | 
1 is certainly for want — ales cheryaphcls — 


which is ſown in the earth, does not produce — extraordinary an in- 
creaſe. 


l 


„ 


creaſe. A whole farm cannot indeed'be ſo cultivated as a 
_ ſmall ſpot in a garden may be, where only 's few 8 are-raiſed': 
but by eg. the new huſbandry," 30, 40, or at moſt 
ſown in a ſquare of nine feet, eee c 
cars ſome were eight inches long, and contained 109 


I all 


the ears had been equally fruitful, the increaſe would have been be 


for one: but as all ears are not equally furniſhed with 
reckon, that if one = 
new-/huſbandry it will yield an hundred. 
There are other |confiderable advantages 

huſbandry. Little or no dung H employed: the earth is not reſted-: 


e eee e ee eee ; 
creaſed ;. for the culture which is beſtowed upon the corn whilſt 


two 


growing, 2 the ground for the enſuing crop, and 


thirds of are plowed. This horſe-hocing anſwers > end 
| of te four po ; given during the year of fallow : they are even 
more Er hs barn br, huh tin ep of 


— was a with wheat five running, was a twentieth 
er cater PRA IR ee een 

e beſt of all. | 

*? The farmer muſt not therefor rein et lingo g lo of the 
alleys, ſeeing that his lands are tly TY that the 


wheat branches out into ſo many ſtalks, that, if ſpread 


Lede gt as ee e e 8 
nene | 


G e ore -rfrirr | in 
07 the advantages of. the 1 New Huſtandry. pl 


10 fob a juſt idea of the advantages of ee which 
Mr. Tull propoſes, we muſt not conſider whether each grain 
of corn that is planted in the neu way, produces a greater number 
of grains, than it would do by following the old wa). 
This compariſon would be too favourable to Mr. Tull. Neither 
muſt we content ourſelves with examining whether an acre of 

cultivated according to the new principles, produces much more 
than the ſame quantity of land cultivated in the common way 
would co. In this, t 5 might perhaps not have 
any great advantage over the old n * t gt. 


— 


grain, 
in tho common'huſbandey yields ten, in he 


Ns wiv * 


. * 
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The way ee eee e arallel beteten them, i, 
1. To.examine whether all the lands of a farm produce, upon 
of the F land would do, if 


3. To in which | 
_ _- thoſe accidents by which crops are 
I o0 the firſtrof theſe articles, Mr. Tull 


wy 


.- 


"= DIS TBMPERS or n i 


ey © Ar 8:0/2bogh e et nr o 

att. ſecond. nl. Mr. Tull ays,[that the culture of land in 
equal — — cultivated each Way but as, in the new. 
huſbandry, Al the lands of n farm are to be: cultivated, and in the 
dld-huibandry, the third part;reccives no eultute vhilſt under wheat, 
and the that is under Oats, is generally plowed: but once there 
is but one third of the farm which-reaeives. a'thorough culture, and 
— is the part which is under fallow-for wheat. In this light, it is 
but that « arm muſt coſt ore in cultivating it ant. 
—— — than the old. The only 


queſtion again 
Shae the prin (produce in abe new. bylbandry, — 
41 10 8 jt $434 52.4 vr bo: 13: 
_ + With tegard- to third articles it may de obſeryed, that while 
the Corn id in the ground, it is expoſetl.,to many accidents, ſome of 
which cannot be : ſuch as hail, 3 widows | 
Le 
is reaped ; continual rains, which grow 3--fevere 
froſts in the winter, which damage. the _ r untimely: froſts 
which hurts the car when ſpindling ;; hot glooms which mildew the 
corn, &. It does not that any culture can prevent theſe 
accidents; but we ſhall ſhew in the following articles of the diſtem - 
pers af corn, and of weeds, which ſometimes rob us of à third of 
e eee nnn . chan 
n Dann 
=, 1 7 1 | -C HAP, Xv. GO aaa 2323 10 


e Diftanpers of Gen. 


AR. Dohamel is much more diſtin in his account. of the 
diſtempers of corn, than any Engliſh writer has hitherto 
been. Though. they may be reduced. i anidews, %, and- fc, 
de has diſtinguiſhed them by ſeveral other names, which: we thall 
endeavour to explain as „er an nme 
Pn [the >; | 


| MILDEW, which the French call e ads 


HIS diftemper attacks the blades and ſtems of corn. ¶ It oowers 

them with a powder of the colour of ruſt of iron, whilſt they 

are in their greateſt vigour. This ſubſtance does not adhere b 
2 


: 1 VIC V3 


„This is true of an 


G kv. nr EM ERS OF "CORN. . „ 


| to the blades: for it has boem frequently abſerved i thas ti iN f 

white has:been full of —_— yn ng after they have-run; thro” 
a field attacked with this diſeaſe, It is likewiſe * — that if the 
infected o in waſhed hy a plentiful rain, the ru diſappears al- 


and: the little from it. Farmers give it 

the name of fu, from agen of the powdery nad-ie cn to ws 
dhe ſame d- which: the Roman writers-call rabigo. 

This rig is rr 


whilſt the corn grows with che greuteſt force. We have many times 
obſerved, that when a hot ; papa woy wig ae eee] the 
corn was covered with ru in a veryifew days. 

This diſtetmaper id of very — ſor tho fineſt corn 
ws 9s YEE Po ODE attacked 

it; 00 

tf ae d e d peu before the tem ins to 
riſe, — rovided — S 
farther growth plants are weakened, as n 
fed or mowed. They ſhoot out anew, and produce ears. The 
ſtraw is ſhort, and the ears are ſmall. "But if bath blades and tatkes 


become ruſty, the farther growth of the is ſtopt, and the 
wed, . r is excvelingly. 
This — is all e Attention of every inquirer into 


nature, who intereſts himſelf in the ſubceſy of 
The learned Mr. Tillet, director of the mint — treats of 
this diſtemper, hut only occafionally. . He thinks it is cauſed by a2 
els in the air in dry cloudy weather, which breaks the veſiels 
interwoven with the ſubſtance. of the blades and ſtem, and makes 
them diſcharge a thick oily juice, which, drying by degrees, is turn'd 
into that ruſty er. Heh — — ent 
many plants of corn whoſe ſtems and blades were covered with rut, 
* 7 in the membrane covering 
hene che He obſerved that the juice, now- 
to a powder, i 2d from — openings, over which he 
{tall — ſome * of the — wah 3 


covered the Fr al 5 
This is called 4 455 in England, Our 41 — 
ſo — — to exhale all, the moiſture of the glutinous exſudations, 


convert them into the ruſty-pawder, above; deſcribed > 
The — ere aſſigned, * reaſonable than the thick» 


2 clammy 


8 bisrEM ERG n nn een 
N Er ISS a falling in 


weather, ſtopp of plante, the 

ap ben — 5 —— 1 frog v5 3135326 Gitc 

Mr. Tillety"in\ ef 5 de memoir of Mr. 
Reneaume publiſhed — che Academy 

on the" extriviſation of the nutritive juice of Walnut trees in 

Barke of the mann of Calabria, is not a dew, but the 


juice of the leaves of (ar kind) e rd | 
Maſchenbroeck relates in his Phyfical Eſſays, of thick and oily 
juices, which iſſues out at nne 1 

there in the confiſtence of honey. yy $4650) ee 
Mr. Tiller; from ſeveral fas which be mentions, eee thine 
the ruf br which is obſerved on man e 4, ran plants, is not a 
collection of the eggs of inſects; but that it depends on the quality 
of the juices'of x ar plants, when the thinner are evipo- 
Ne it is red on bens, of a the at, white 
corn, 8 e plum, arg N White 

on larch trees, OM War taten 3 | 
M, Duhamel tried Is produce the ſame effedts which: 
fern mer Are. ying'to the leaves of ,many plants, 

acid and corroſive hquors, 'to others n and — _ 
and frequently ſuch clammy glutinous ſubſtances as might ſtop | 
fen gene without hurting the texture of che plants. Theſe trials 
have not produced any thing like ruſt. But Who can tell hom far 
— ray lead phil hers? Some little circumſtance may 
have eſcaped us, which, obſerved, might have led us near the object 
of our ſearch. The public welfare calls on all nnen 

eee RO Ani ab vOW 1! 

Mr. Worlidge's opinion of »ildews, which he holds: tobequie” 
different things from /igbrs, is, that they are “ cauſed from the 


„ 


TH 


cn. oer runs or N. 7 
velicreof refts' on the cars and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
« wich a diffetent colour from what is natural; and, 


ce e by the heat of the ſun, doth ſo 
« bind op the young; render e cloſe ery of the wheat, that it 


„Other 


N ac and of the imperfect grain 
« therein; w occaſioneth it e be very light in the harveſt, 
| r and lean grain in the 0 
1 „ a ſhower Aae! 
i or ſhaketh it off, arg Gan 


morning, alder tho mildew'id fallen, and be- 
the ſun, two men go at ſome convenient 
2 


in July produced ſuch an in- 
4 yy Wy ſow: be- 


oy true cauſe of the” mildew appearing moſt 
| upon plants which are expoſed to the Eaſt, to proceed from a dj 
temperature in the air when the wind blows from that point, 
which ſtops the pores of. plants, and prevents their perſpiration, 

e juices of the ts are concreted upon the ſurface 


whereby 
of their leaves, and being of a ſweetiſh 2 not ets are incited 


thereto ;' where, finding ſer nutriment, depoſit their eggs, 
and multiply fo faſt as to cover-the whole Foy foo of plants, and, 


by their the veſſels, prevent the motions of their ſap: 
and it is very that the excrements of theſe inſets may 


enter the veſſels of plants, and, by mixing with their juices, may 
| fpread the infection all over them; for it is 1 that when- 
ever a tree has been greatly affected by this mildew, it ſeldom 
recovers it in n and many times never is entirely 
elear from it after. 

* Chateau- vieux, whoſe accurate and Judicious experiments will 


form 


' onthe growth. of the . bigger. 
F they e turned to 


2 when there has not been the leaſt dew for ſeveral 


vc e eee 
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"lams year @ mach ken ap in etabiing th this work, was 


in ing 
3 whe be hed wor ke eser 18 ed 
A . 


ulw 2 fy 


; powde hich 7M 
ee 


is ſtopt, the blade becomes * woe: 
juices, 


7 bable to me, that are 
en which daily N in 


« quantity as loog per laſts. e tak is a Gab 
ce foreign to the hon brought there by any 1 page 
I have never ſeen corn l but in very 
weather, and (which is of importance to be A" _ — 
ays. May 
*« not the want of that moiſture, ſo friendly to vegetation, dry the 
« ſurface of the blades and ſtems ſo as to make them crack, and 
< the veſſels, being broke, pour forth their contents day 
This opinion, continues he, is ſupported by an experiment 
« which I made; and which likewife teaches us r op. .the 
pro reſs of this diſtemper, when it ſeizes corn before it 
Gn the 6th of July 1753, I paged 159 gra grains of "— — 
2 IP in to {| 
Ta MERE. On the 18th of the ſame month, I ſow on 
„ grains more. They ſprouted ſoon, and had very large blades of a 
deep g — About . the blades changed their 
40 — — and the ruff ſoon appeared. It made an aſtoniſhing 
« progreſs. The earth, for two feet diſtance from the rows, was 
« covered with the ruſty powder, and towards the rows of the 
«. plants' it lay at leaſt one-twelfth of an inch thick. The blades 
«© were almoſt entirely deſtroyed, and the loſs of the plants ſeemed 
to me inevitable. 
As I was perſuaded that this powder was the extravaſated 
« juices of the plants, I was in hopes that if I could turn the courſe 
of the juices from the diſtemper'd blades, the 1 might pro- 
« duce — blades and ſtalks; as 7 obſerved that were perfectly 
« found wherever they were covered by the earth. 'Y 
cc e 


Chap.XV. DISTS MP ERS-OF: CORN; 79 
„The t'was eaſy to be wird. It was fates of 


ts ce which accordingly I did 
«« 28th of September, from one half of my plants. 
Ne blades began' to-grow in a few days after this 
and before the beginning oP winter, 
In the ſpring, they branched abyn- 
large cars, which ed kindly, P 
rut continued its havock on the plants which I had 


«not tripped of their blade, til they weee' exirely killed.” They 


| when the diſtemper hap o 
—— tg. eee * ir 


* — often — that 5 corn 1 is ſown. v very — 
is more ſubject to this diſternper than what is ſown Aru 
„If we were acquainted with the cauſes of this ruff, it might 
2 WT acquire this know 
the lovers of eller oben they 
——— —— —— * 
« T obſerved, that when the wheat was caſted i in the autumn * 
« the years 1753 0 and 1754, the ſecond crop of hay was ſo too. 
*7 The graſs turned, from a beautiful green, to that cufty 
<« which the corn had: it was covered with the ſame kind of po 
„ der, and diminithed ſenſi everyday; and us the whol of 
field of wheat is not, at the fame time, ſo it 
«« extended only to ſome 8 * the meadow. . 
* This diſtemper in 22 undoubtedly owing to che ſame cauſe 
us it is in corn, tho' its effedts are different on each. | It entirel 
2 annual planta, —_— but in grabs, which 
« is a laſtinly plant, it deſtroy ys. up. roryronny and the roots after - 
« wards —— — 
* bythe blades 1 off in cutting ther fo hay. i hl 
«is conjeQure':: but as it is a matter * 
. | 
2 It is well known that bread; made of rye 1 
tacked by the diſtemper called ergor, is unhealthy, and cauſes 
very troubleſome Healer. Is there not ſome reaſon o fear the 
«« ſame bad effects from feeding cattle with fodder which has been 
dt May not "this. be the cauſe of deadly * whion 
« 113; 6 {ome=- 


F - 


80 - D168 Bike" '0t CORN. | Pata, 


ſometimes cnt 6f whols herds, and for-which remedy Has | 
z, ,, rhe ev ome org ring 


flight an u 7 FT 

e penciom oft of mp d fodder," "may 

be x10; houth it founded on plaufible appearances. Tt 
e lic good, that where fodder is any 
r by ruſt, imut, &c. ſome part of it; the moſt di- 
<2 d, were ſet to feed ſome cattle with, that we might 


ured whether their health is affe@ted, or diſcaſes arg brought 
- bye If cattle fed with it for two or three months, continue 
in good health, it may afterwards be made uſe of with confidence. 
f we find them droop, the remedy is at hand: rang grain 
« with good wholeſome hay, which will carry off the diſeaſe, then 
* „nn een fp 


OF 'BLIGH'TS./ 


Var we expreſs in s England 
our author divides, into different 


| 1 A 25 
dal name to each. The frſt he peaks of, he calls grit 
| Coulure, i. e. Empry-ears. 


Con, is ſaid to be coul, When che cars, inſtead of being full of 
be bu Maler * 
in there is ſcarce 


the fieve, with the duſt and 


* 
* 


. Heavy an oving w be, canes 1 1 nes may pre- 
grains e „ in 
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| is-frozeh;/ that — rains ©"! 
2 i ChreoaapinNs growth-of the 7 oh; is interrupted whilſt 
the grain is forming, that in che extremity of the car, which is form- 

will ſuffer moſt; * The frequent — 2. — mould in 


new huſbandry,” the corn always in r, the grain 
. through the whole le e the br; 
and therefore corn raiſed-in is manner, will be mou * to this 
than other. 2010 V1 fied wer) 


M. Duhamel collected ſome handfulls of mch mall grains of 
wheat found in the extremities of the ears, and having ſowed them, 
they almoſt all i and moſt of them produced very fine corn. 
This ſhews chat che finallneſs' of the Fein re fer owing to 
its want of being impregnated; - 

What M. Aimen names — is curny/ay 
this diſtemper. He ſays that when, by froſt or a7 —— cauſe, the 
male or female in plants are rendered incapable of performi e, 8 
their functions, the plants yield no fruit, tho' they other wiſe l 

well: and he 5 his opinion by a quotation Rom Theophraſtus 


ina in 


to the ſame purpoſe. A bright ſon, after heavy rains, he ſays, pro- 
duces this rene n 
- by inſeQs. 4 


1 Bedi echaudes & retraits : i. e. . Parched and orivelled corn. 


DoRN is fad to be parchd and frivelled, when, inſtead of being 


a and full of flower, it 7 rs wrinkled in tlie 
urface. It is true theſe grains yield good flour, which 
makes eaſant bread : but the flour 1 is in all quantity, ſo that two 


| this ſhrivelVd wheat ſhall yield no more flour than 
one — of ſound plump wheat. 70 1 if 2 corn is not greatly 
diſtemper d, it ſprouts very well, and may do for ſeed corn. 

This appearance in corn is oceaſioned by whatever prevents the 
free aſcent. of the nouriſhing juices into the grain when it is almoſt 
formed. The fi ſeem to be tlie chief cauſes. 

1 While che corn is yet green, if great heats come on, the ſtalks 

dry, and the ripen too ſuddenly, without being filled. This 

is — — caſe when/heats ſucceed a rainy ſeaſon, which fills 

the pony lants =_ too much moiſture. Sometimes the grain contains 
ur at 


". By the new huſbandry, wheat preſerves its verdure at leaſt a week 
longer than in the common way, is a great advantage, becauſt 


the 


. n or CORK. * 


ſhrivelling of the wheat may be guarded : 
When the corn is lodged whilſt the grain — 1 
cannot flow freely through its balls which are then either broken 


bent. Th Aye which receives no more nouriſhment, 
1 58 bein £ filled with flour; 


by =p — — lb If ; 


Gi is ing the weak. of th 
of the cars. We ntly fee that 
vineyards and other — 
are leſs ſubject to be laid than tufts 
fields. Farmers finding that their corn 
molt liable to be laid, ES eden rank, 
ka i. A wore tre energy with —— 
S . mg odanegabre 

y leſſens his 

r where the ears are a 
are afraid of the grain' 


ee. es, 
the grain is generally good When it ripens in due == 
2 


o 


_— the : _ 
rude, by wh by whic ws Mey * 


fad bt ated experiments, that if 


oy 
2 have 5 greater ability to the ſtalks 
when they ho ind Eight, the com will be len liable 


Mr. Tull obſerves, that in cold countries ene which 
ick the ſtems of wheat before the nne 
which forms the flour. e inſets lay their eggs on the 
S the ſtalks, and when thols are hatched, 
food da the? pith, and deſtroy many of the veſſels, whence the 
qrila bing der of par of its nouriſhment, remains bye and 
nvell'd. © 
be attack of theſs inſets may de oem by the black ſpots, 
to be their encrements, are 5 Ache Make. 
en theſe inſects do not — the ſtalks till the grain is well 
they dd little drt. For this reaſon, corn is leſs liable 
to be damaged by them, than that which is late; and as the wheat 
that is firſt ſown generally ripens the ſooneſt, this is another reaſon 
for ſowing early. 
As it is obſerved that theſe inſects chiefly . 
corn, perhaps becauſe” its ſtalks are the moſt juicy; one wo 
imagine, that as the wheat which is cultivated ing to the new 
huſbandry is more vigorous than any other, it ſhould Iikewiſe be 
more ſubject to be injured by them. Mr. Tull ſays, that in this 
caſe, a deep farrow may be cut near the wheat, about the middle 
of June, in order to cut the roots of the plants, and thereby leſſen 
their ! It does not appear that he ever tried this remedy, 
| which ſeems very dan rous. Hts Wee EASE Es GY 
fan, in the new huſbandry, ay probably contract a hardneſs 
which does not fait theſe Nas, ce they are never ſeen in dry 
Me. Tull adviſes # better Ki theſe inſects, viz. to 
* the white bearded wheat, the ſtalk of wich is not hollow, be 
towards the foot, the reſt being filled with pith. It is ſuſpected that 
they ſometimes attack this corn too, by the black ſpots which aro 
_ obſerved on the rt but it it known by „r that the grain 


_ 3 — Tan lurnp, Hard, heavy. _ 


filled, 


* Doin qua D Bud. glacth i. 0. glatiud corn. Ani 70; [giz 


WEN es int whedt require thut it be heavy, of « Thooth Tar” | 
face, and bright yellow colour. If it is of a dead white, 


judge it. kö we ty, ang; and if of i deep yellow, and inclint 

co be tranſparent, it is aid to be ge, glazed, This fault haj 

to corn that has been n'd b TA eat heats, Which have come Do 
fore the flour was form F TM ts well, yields'plent 


of flour, and makes pod blend that this flour does nor 
Cs e e rr ne renin Ne tern 
does. eee ee . rely ly 
one. g * by 


Bla werft, bre ek oy corn. e's ww f 
Gun aner f. « he did not know, this diſtemper in corn, till he 


O * ſeen M. Tillet's memoir on that ſubject; but that he has 
ſince obſerved it. . The following is the ſubſtance: of that memoir, 
being a diſſertation which gained, thee Haneke eee 


of Tae 
he abortive cars grow on rickety falks, of a white .colour, 
_ curled leaves. | 


2. The talks appear 2 as Joon as they are, three or four 
inches high. 


3. Whilſt the rickety ſtalks are ye t Io. abex.ars,menk, ned of | 
a yellowiſh hue : their, blades are of the. ſame colour; and ſomewhat 


crimped or curled, as if they were blighted; and na "the root, 
the rickety ſtalks look ſtronger. than others. | 
4. As the rickety fades ow, they become of a, green n colour, 
and: afterwards change at blueiſh bue Which is * diſtin- 
guiſhing characte 7. 5 blades remain curled, become likewiſe 
blueiſh, and — bave the 8 and — of. e | 
blades. 
This is not” 4 difies iar to corn gro in a 
3 M. Tillet has me it in corn.growing wing rich your 
and even in the middle of a tuft of fine wheat. He has ſometimes 


ſearched for it in vain in poor ſoils, where. the corn, wa but n a 
ne g condition. | 


The roots ſeemed to partake of the FI diſtemper. 


were not * covered with their ſoft ſpungy coat, and in ſome 
parts they were grown hard like wood. 


7. Ri or ſeldom bear ears, either catirely good or entire 
y 
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bad. r 
at 1 good, they grow en upright talks, 
8. The,abortive grains reſembl 


e and have ſome- 

times one, two, or three ſpots leery Ar o 

chat chey look like —— nt WEN of AK ta tn 

9. Abortive grain, which uſually grows on tickety ſtalks, is 

CE apa the ſame ear with ſmutty grains, which laſt 

generally grow on upright ſtalks, whoſe en are not curled; 
Of nut hereafter. 


29- Rickos totks can. cam: which. ſornetimes contain ſound 
by ah we eee 5 
eee eee 


11. The abortive 
ber which. reaſon they thed eafly when the huſk. or chef is 


12. The bloſſoms of abortive grain are ſeldom duely formed. 
13. Ids Rona are ſometimes render'd quite abortive, wes 


"ae ag +. 

as iow a Rt ads 
ar they grow grow white, and the grains become. black and dry. 

e ſometimes meet with ſtalks of wheat, which, tho' of 
the >: kety kind, are ſtrait and tall, and have r the blades hay 
the third or fourth joint ſhrivelled or curled. | 


All theſe. ſymptoms do not unite jo the ſame ſtalk, DEV where 
the diſtemper is at the worſt. Wars in is ripe, or rather 
when it is dried, it turns black, and s ſo like the ſeed of 
cockle, that many farmers, who, are Aw nk with this di- 
2 confound the abortive grains with the ſeeds of that 


M Tillet ſuſpects, that this diſtemper is occaſioned by inſects. 
He has found inſets on the diſtemper'd ſtalks, where he faw 


drops of a very clear liquid, which he took to be the extra- 
vaſated ſap. F 


ACCIDENTS 'occafioned by INSECTS. 


ESIDES inſets, which are rly the ſubject of this article, 
2 are ſeveral other animals which do conſiderable dama 
Field mice eat not only the grain, but oftentimes 
ot iel Rooks alſo deſtroy great quantities of corn with their 
rong beaks and hares and rabbits eat it whilſt green, 3 
e 


it 


T 
25L 


A, 


8 
„ 


: we mention them only by the bye, and 


| wheat in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, and which M. de Chateau-vieux deſcribes thus. Our 
* wheat, in the month of May 1755, ſuſtain d a loſs, which even 
& that cultivated according to the new huſbandry did not eſcape. 
« We found in it many little white worms, which afterwards be- 
„ came of a cheſnut colour. They poſt themſelves between the 
« blades, and eat the ſtems. They are uſually found between the 
'« firſt joint and the roots, Every ſtalk which they attacked, 
© grew no more, but became yellow, and withered. The fame 
% misfortune happened to us in the year 1732. Theſe inſets 
TH reared about the middle of May, and made fuch havock that 
the crop was almoſt deſtroyed.” 

We too often find, in our kitchen-gardens, a fort of vermin 
called vine-fretters. They fix upon the roots of leguminous plants, 
which turn „ and die. M. Tillet ſays he has ob- 
ſerved the fame infec in the roots of wheat. Mefirs. de Reaumur 
ahd Tillet have likewiſe obſerved fmall Mars which are hateh- 
ed in the ears of wheat. M. Duhamel us, that he long ago 
dne, and made drawings of all inan, foe of = bright 


. 


will not cat the grain. 


% ſown after it, in the ſame 
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great numbers in the 
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„The great loſs, .. 
« vince in our corn, and eſpecially eee 
«« eighteen years 1 has put us making ſtrict inquiries into 
the cauſes of a corruption with which our grain is infected. The 
common opinion is, — in Mook that is to 
« ſay in the month of June, —— butterflies lay their 
in the flowers. When the , the eggs are inc in 
« it, Ae ite en i wg "16 be hn it is found to 
« ferment, This fermentation raiſes a heat, h hatches the 
ce g whenee little worms „which are transformed into 
10 and theſe are metamorphoſed into = 
grey butterflics, or moths. In this ſtate they quit the 
hd" ak hs 67” Gower, This inſect not only (| 2 
grain in which it is hatched, but Ubeyile communicates # moſt 
«« diſagreeable ſmell to all the near it; a ſmell which is 
« ſometimes fo ſtrong and na „that bol, and even hogs, 


Others impute it to the maize, or Turkey wheat, which is 
« ſown in great quantities in this rovince, and which ſpreads its 
« roots ſo far, and ſo im the earth, that other corn 

ground, can find no nouriſhment. 
« This is not probable : for it could only alter the quality of the 


= but not bring on an entire putrefaction.— The two fol- 
66 lowing experimen were rd to prevent it. 

2 A had three or four acres of land which had been 
« under graſs for more than ſixty years. He had plowed and 


% dunged it well. He had his feed from Poitou; and, in ſhort, 


took every precaution to guard againſt this contagion. The 
L wheat ripen und as very good. He cut it down in a dry 
bd ie ir this openalr, and choices and winnowed 

9 


"i It was laid in granary which had ho com- 


munication with any other, and had an ng to the 
North. The Farmer ordered ie dries be hi above Ga d 
thick on the floor, and to be turned twice à day. Four days 
paſſed before! the leaſt heat was perceived; but on the fiftir day, 
it began to grow 'a little warm and from that time the Heat 
4 increaſed, notwithſtanding every means that had been, and ſtill 
continued to be uſed. that could be done, was,” to 

tits being ſo much ſpoilt as corn in general was that year. 

« The other experiment ſucceeded better. As ſoon as the 5 | 
«was threſhed, well cleaned and winnowed, it was put into an 
% oven heated to a certain degree. The floor of the oven was 
%% covered with wicker hurdles, on which the corn was ſpread 
« four inches thick: the door of the oven was then ſhut, and 
* remained twenty-four hours without being opened. Many have 
« followed this example. Their grain has not changed: only its 
* colour is not ſo bright. Care muſt be taken that the oven be not 
t too hot: otherwiſe the bread made of this flour will have a burnt 
« taſte. It is likewiſe neceſſary to cover the bottom of the oven, 
„ leſt the wheat ſhould communicate its taſte to it. 

I confeſs that this operation is long and troubleſome, where 
«- great quanti of corn is to be preſerved ; © for "te or 
« twelve. — be put into the oven at a time: _ beſides, 
« it muſt be done the moment it is threſhed ; otherwiſe it will 

1 * . + — 

-I have not had an portunity, ſa M. Duhamel, in n 
into the cauſe of the 8 — hy 3 lained of: but as nquirig 
has been found ſo effectual a preſervative againſt it, it would cer- 
tainly be right to make uſe of the ſtove, of which I have given 't 
deſcription in my treatiſe on the preſervation of corn. The method 
there adviſed, will not be ſo expenſive, nor ſo troubleſome as the 
ovens, and the price of making the ſtoves will bear no proportion 
to the advantages which will ariſe from the uſe of them. 

Our author, like all the other French writers, divides the diſtem- 
per which we call ſmut, into two kinds, viz. Smut, properly ſo called, 
and charbon, coal, ſo named from the wheat's looking as if it was 
| burnt. He obſerves that it is of great conſequence to inquire into 
the cauſes of /mut and cbarbon, becauſe we may perhaps arrive at 
the knowledge of effectual means to prevent theſe diſorders, which 
* occaſion ſuch great loſſes to farmers. He begins with 
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in 2 and filled vin. black 


2 3 


on the | their extremity 
| r 2 Farmers diſtinguiſh 
therwheat thus vitiated, by ſaying that t is blacked. in the point, 
(in Frenchugu# aide bour;) And | avoid it. nene, 
bread a violet or purple hue. 

As ſoon as the begin. to riſe, if'chs blades are opencd in 8 to 
diſcover the young car, it will be found to be already diſtempered ; 
and T 
ſometimes black. be ie 
form, it looks — All the coverings of the grain are ſo altered 
and ſhrivelled;' that the ſmut through them. As the powder 
in ſuch grains has little it is cafily waſhed away by the 
rains, or carried off by the wind. a My IR 


the points of the ſound grain. 
corn chus dee point tas been kept for ſfoveral 


years, and frequen ſieve, this colour 
vaniſhes. It may be NO off E 5 — it _ 
a cloth: which ſhews that the. impreſſion is onl 


Smutty corn is ſo thoroughly deſtroyed, thet- it — 2 or 
germinate.” There is therefore no room to fear that the diſtem- 
per d grains can produce their like. The corn which 1 is only black d 
in the point, grows very well. 

Smut is not only a — of che e car, but of the adele plant ; 
and it very ſeldom ut that when one ſtalk is ſmutty, all 
the other ſtalks from the fame: root are ſo too. I never found but 
one found ear on a diſtemper'd plant. 

Authors are not agreed what the cauſe of this diforder i ie. l 
impute it to inclemencies of the weather when the corn is in bloom. 
It is certain that cold rains at that time prevents the grains being 
impregnated: but it is well known that grain which is not impreg- 
nated; does not always become ſmutty: — beſides, if it proceeded 
from any general cauſe, the whole would be affected; whereas there 
are ſometimes only a few. ſmutty ears among the beſt corn. Lis 
true, it is moſt frequent in rainy years; and Mr. Tull is therefore of 
| opinion, 
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, that it is not the rain, but the moiſture of the earth which 
— « I was confirmed in this, ſays he, ſeveral plants 


« any moiſture that deſcended 


<« was always very moiſt. 
« whence — were eK. e 1c _ 


ter number of ſtalks I 
ridges than in the higher, which we never heard 


„ _ 


tobe! 
— Has, rpeSing ths the owt might proceed 

from the ſeed's being bruiſed 

of difierent Goes, and braiduds with a hammer. 8 

and ry well, without any ſmutty cars. This moſt 

FR r 
After the publication of M. Duhamere firſt volumes, the academy 

ö paged for De ON 


i 


man that were given in, our au wanker Ml « Tillet' 
which carried the prize. He likewiſe gives the fabſtence of a me- 
moir, ted to the royal at Paris by M. Aimen, M. D. 

Bo theſe gentlemen give, if we be allowed the expreſſion, 
an accurate anatomical account of this di » drawn from obſer- 
vations founded on their knowledge of the ſtructure of plants. But 
as thoſe 22 er 4s to farmers, we 


In anſwer to Mr. Tull's 2 that too much moiſture is the 
cauſe of ſmut; M. —— a tuft eee J 
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M. Aimeg gtres be 8. 28 the fi ie n: : 
-1 The ſheaths of the ears of Tound are larger 700 more 
felled, eee townrds the middle, chan the” ſaine parts ure in 


""- The diſtemper'd cars have a finell like red herrings. - 

the diſtetnper'd ears begin to ſhoot forth, d che 
eafy to diſtiguith them from the found ; for 
are whitiſh, whereas the ſound ones are 


He obſerved Dune ears which were quite ſmut in lower part, 


whilſt the upper was very little damaged. The 
A gn the external part of the er. or 
e's — —— of the ear. | 
inds are liable to this 
Ci ib ce free — 8 4 
„ that the' Knot is prwdueed by en uleer 
which — the t parts of the blofſorn. He has ſpared no 
ins to diſcoyer the cauſe of this ulcer. He is well aſſured that it 

s riot" canſed' either by inſects, or by the wetneſs or dryriels of the 
foil; nor does it Rem de ariſe from any frult in the juices, Sein 
that all the reſt of the — retty well formed. 

He ſowed corn bli , Which either did not ſprout 
at all, or produced 3 or leſs vi but all of them free 
from ſimu. Fe owed Sine ee gfe ae witch fe 
ſmutty ears. * 

M. Amen thinks he has reaſon to believe that grain may become 

mouldy in the earth. He Towel Gore chioken gran, and when they 
Nad al Kepe. Ne . and examined them with a miero- 
— 5 3 — or filaments on ſome of them. 

e plan em and theſe need” fmutty ears. 
54 ir wi rent with worry * 

It is to conceive hut raculifinefs, or, if you will, a kind of 
moſs, can * ſmut: for as foon as the grain has ſprouted, and 
the plant is formed, the whole ſudſtance of the feed corn is ex- 
hauſted. Whether it rots, or not, ſeems to be of little conſequence 
to the plant, whieh no r draws its ſubſiſtence from the ſeed. 
If the plant becomes m , it may either die, or be tinted : but 
how this 1 only the organs of fruftifieation, 
ſo as enti to deſtroy them, without Sing any ſenſible injury to 
the reſt of e plant, is not cafify accounted fo . Fo thew t t the 
fact may be fo, M. Aimen inſtances 2 wild pin which, for three 

N 2 years, 
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7 ant is only a9 
ment of t vas in miniature in the ey cons 
the bloſſom alone may be affected. But let us 32 — to facts, w 
we ſhall 3 5 find of Launch more importance tlian mere — 
too fte pported by any great probability of truth. | - I {122M 
of M., Aimen agrees in opinion with. thoſe.who, think, . that. the 
powder of ſmutty grain will render ſound corn ſmutty, if fl 
upon it: but he does not think that the only cauſe; for-it may hap- 
pen that a year, in which. there is a great deal of ſmutty corn, may 
berate. bande, men feel gen or perhaps a 
ite free from ſmut, may be followed by a year no leſs remark- 
2 A Poe Fenn bets 
_ ther wheat gathered off the fame ground, taken out of gh 
ſame ſheaf, 2 being prepared with any ſteeps, f 
in ſome fields produce ſound wheat, and in others ſmutt yx. 
„This ohſervation, and a perſuaſion that other cauſes may con- 
2 ˙ AE Fees 
due Aimen to ts, 
your? the following n 
2 That the beſt nend and ſoundeſt grains would be chaten for 
aeg ben tho black 5 powder certainly ciſpoſes. com to became 


ry the ſmut is to be feared as often as hy ſeed time is rainy. 
| This may be.avaided by beginning to ſow early. | 
— th plat, bring the fa for feed-corn 
which ri 25 or which is 
not fully ripe, an d that which produces 17 or. ſecond. ears, is 
ſubject to the Gant. As a-proof that whatever weakens plants, 
cauſes the ſmut, he obſerves, that it is a frequent. cuſtom. with 
them to cut rye as ſoon as it ſpindles, for food for their cattle ; 
and that this rs gael po prodinces. s other cars, which ſeldom con- 
Kain. any but 
Mr. Tull tells us that 8 diſtemper was firſt found 
225 by an accident, which he relates thus: _. | 
« Brining of wheat, to cure or prevent ſmuttineſs (as I have 
5 been credibly informed) was accidentally diſcovered about ſeventy 
years ago, in the following manner, vix. A ſhip- load of wheat 


e funk near Bid, in autumn, and afteards xt be al 
| 66 en 
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4 taken er it had been: ſoaked! in ſea · water v bat. it being 
« unfit for — bread, a farmer ſowed ſome of it in 4 field 
5 grow-ẽ] very wellz the whole cargo Was 
« bought at a low price by many farmers, and all of it ſown" in 
«<;different places. At the following ms For the A e 
England: Happened : to be ſmutty; produce 
e and that was: all clean — enen 
the direRtions given by tlie author of the 
New fem of Agr ure, for the choice and prepuration-of -ſeet 
cam? mot ont 24 of vt eie So 917” imm 12:41 
Let your corn be bt into the corner of a large barn floor}. 
on gttat bobtded hall ſuch as few. country houſes: are without? 
order a man, With a broad wooden ſhove},: to throw-the:cotn, with 
all his force, towards the 3 the 'barny” or hall: the 
laſt is 5 the fitteſt In this exerciſe, all light, ſmall; 
hrioefs grain, aal the Gd, of cee, darnel; and — 
not being fo heavy as the-folid corn, {will fall ſhort, aridl is avareds 
to the man who: throws: them; while ſuch as are large, plump, 
and weighty, out+4 the reſt; are ſeparated widely, and ma 
eaſily be at quantity you pleaſe. Experience only is 
capible 0 — men believe the E trs 411 ab cr OTE ſowing 
ſced-thus:choſenio nile - ui R 
133 Tale vbur ern, wn it 1 * thus latte: and throw 
it by a buſhiel at a time, into a veſſel full of water let a 
man ſtir it with a ſtaff, as violently as he can; —— 
while together, and then, giving it a little time to ſettle; ſkim'off 
all that ſwims upon the ſurface; and repeat this labour till no 
more- riſes : aſter which, take: out the corn which is ſunk to the 
bottom, and lay it by for ſced z proceeding! in the” ſame manner; 
you have your intended quantity. 

%% Now; make-a- brine, 'by't throwing bay-ſalt into rain-water, tilt 
it becomes of ſtrength enough to bear an egg. In this liquor 
your::feed-corti for: thirty hours: leſs time will have no manner of 
effect. Obſerve: this, and regard not the contrary opinions of any 
un them pin to never ſo 01 th ſkill. 

0 en you take corn mo this brine; it upon 
a ſmooth floor, and, 2 good ſtore of ——.— 
powder of flack'd lime, ſweep it —. ev and mingle it with 
the: corn, till grain leaves to another, and becomes, 
ast Were, canli with the lime: and in chis condition 9 
4 p 
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flog ar N y Mr Piuche. ft 5 
n 2 i _ 


He obſerves that all the lyes 0 praferve the 
rand e 22 the 
bs 


Ow ales whales ibis; bas 2 a 
feed ; that it be reapod in fair weather; that it be threſhed out im- 
madiately, and that it be ſprinkled with lime the next day after it 
* is threſhed: - He adds, that every method he has tried to make 
n ther he 


corn fo prepared grow 
his never known it produce ty 


ModeiSt. Meſfiünnde —— thc 3 
avoiding» ſmut, and which — 


* - 
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cry, A Tt Hh: tha Gd worm de well dried and 


* 
| 
| 
| 
ſalt- Put all theſe into a tub | 
ſome time without ſpoilingg. * | 
When the corn is to be ſteeped in the lye, it muſt firſt be ſtirred. CA | 
| The grain is then put into a baſket, and plunged into the lye, where _— 


it remains till it has thoroughly. imbibed it; after which, it is 

taken out; and laid in a heap, till it is drained of all its moiſture. 

Or, which: is ſtill better, a maiſhing-tub,. fill it with. grain 2 
wi 


T7 


„ ieren er conn. erh 


Ne in dhe e well' 
ſticred before - hand. When'th& tub ig . "It 

the bottom, into ſom. gther weffel, e n 
more oon. eee 
drain ; and continue in this manner to cep all pur ſced corn.” 
The wheat thus prepared, unc) by ſe ved thb next . 
not be kept above-five of fix ds fron King" Thie we 
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IE Frenok ivo it this name from the g appear 
as if burnt. e;iſhall ae mate We 
Lille bak it enge ot burnt-ear. Sul o 1215 


Throws attacked wth SI 


5 2 4 


thoſe bf the . — N and at — times Pon * 
few ſound grains in a diſtemper'd car. We hate likewiſe ſcen, 
though very ſeldom, one part of a grain ſound; hen dhe other 
part was burnt. M. Aimen has frequently cùt all the cars off a 
daumen and others have grown in their ſtead z but the 
grain was burnt. This, ſays he, accounts for our ſo frequently 
meeting with burnt grain in "fields, where ſome of the ears have 
been broken down by hail, in May.” 
a When a burat grain is crumblel. as ĩt teeny way, with dite, 
betwixt one fingers, the inſide is of a dark brown colour, and 
the ſubſtance contained within it, Rill-retains ſome degree of firm-. 
neſs. 
| We have faid, that ſmutty grains being often carried off by 
wind, or waſhed away by rain, do no great damage to the Sund 
gn; 3 for many of them are 
ſome- 


3 poder in the imill, is foffici ot 
| to ukey thi odd f d tenfiderable Je er fort! 85 u V. 


The burnt are bad” wel, "and = at 
of mdiſture i hich ren iy unftt for k 
dr * NRW mort vr 115513 212 7 75 hom 1947 mT 2 hop; 


ade ee thi 0 ——— of tem 


e priced d throwing the . to a diſtance with ſhovel, 
| ory * inthe wind: but it is very difficult 
uĩte clear of =. When 


are broken,” they infect 


hea and Rick te them! as we obferved of the ſmbt 
The fatmets me num tb "Both t * 
we have been 8 "that the vort is te, ſported, 
ar cubur A at 't * is cafily rubbed off A cloth, 


ing after the corn bas been fre 


and * ern, loſt by long 3 


quently ſifted, oſſ In 
off in fair Water; +; SME I aver be Gone before fu 
22 201 
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i; Ly Und (818891 
Try meats de lies Ill ts this Gherhper. We den 
paſs over his rarer "ind vrions experiments and, 2s before, 
give onlythe-refult of his inquiries. 
He found, rſt. That no kind of dung had any. ſenfible effect in 
Lanny qu foe burnt" "or "ſitjut." The ' feet” 
in; not du e others that — 
Nel kind 4 of quickened or rogreſs of this di- 
ſtemper. Sand e-Forn reduced F in Ft 


that The ftw of thinin'thaſe"thar wete not dunged. 
2. * 4 d corn, putrified, did not 
. ſtru d, for” d, ſeem d to e 15 

of burnt grain, when mixed 


ted or cured. ths end, 


5 een ins ibn — 


£4 'and me e ee I land, 
ee 
O r ſtemper'd 


oerl ss oN e 
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may 8 I ile that if 
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brad, than found ones. 


1. Re e eMC 8 ſupcricial, and does 
not affect the a pr rare op ren 
earth. mM trogtno Mo OS Wein Sf 
herefore remo wes: this . 
| I corn. /from -this di- 
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if om Wl inci of powder} weil 
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pete res 30 dio t nv — flu 
oF — entirely ho powder. 5 
n and of 
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not ſufficient ta cure it; eee 
o peat 
nn ee ee er 
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38. A ſtron . and ma bo 0 
air wherodalt js cheap. good, 4 great 
z pere i. berter chan bert, and mould be made uſe of 


6 100 al % 677 Wor 
10. . 5 — Potaaſh, ſalt ae 
«bounding-in Alt, dane of men 
— eaſieſt 


—— mas ue who uſe'lyes, becaaſe have to 
much ſea- ſalt in them, may, Lor cht 7 reaſon, —— 
. 2 dr 

Amen love to raiſe eden ſome may .pethaps 
2 :that if this is ſo ious as r 


it —— 1 m year to year, — 
— caothing, but: burmnt — 3 not the caſe, 
for — farm, year: an which much, is 
r eee eee Such Was 
v % Ea 


ids 


M yum To :bwcg ad: is Togld 2x Forul:s 
At may: bd! gain caſket], ee Powder is che only 
cauſc, /bow-romes>there/ 10: be bumt grain in a provinee where it 
never was before? It may be anſwered, that other cauſes may pro- 
duce it:; :particulazly, 48 M. Almen :0bſerves;|qphatever* prevents 


the _ being impreguantd rh gin, 1walys 1 * 
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appeared 2 during ubeir givwth ;. but 
Dome days before ey war TR: — 
farmer, [examined them very carefully, and :found «good 'deatrof = 


burnt - in the racy oF ning which had been 
ſteeped: i the lime water ; but much leſs in:the other whore 


the grain in the lye was ſowed. This. e ! Tiller 
experiments. $1 for Irs (hee 11 Art a3): aid gas al 2 | 
Ago Hawes and; 


ou" tb diftemper in ye. callad Eger. ˙ ©. .6 
5 we know no word in our Kagan egg ee mayin 
| | we muſt:rotain t. 02. . 


of the two grain. en —. 


gi fle N ttt 


I 
ned. Bia, they — A 
which run from end to end. e 
than e eee ee chaff: — — 
Tris not unuſual-to- 


Lenin 2 broke there: is in the middle 
or centre. e a "whdal , which is covered with another kind 
of flour of a rediſh or dark colour. This diſtempered flour falls | 
to pieces between the fingers. M. Aimen has ſometimes foumd it 
almoſt as black as the powder of ſmutty wheet. 
4. Theſe grains wks put into water, ifwim at "firſt, ' and after- 
_ fall to the bottom. If chewed, they leave a bitter reliſh on 
ton . Þ 344114) 3511-5443 13387) ts wh nm 3 S392 gGt; g- 4/7 ai 
5. The; chaff appears ſound, thaugh what is outmoſt is of 2 
darker colour than When theigrain' is ß. e | 
ſ/ 2 — 5 . 
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= two 9 
e beds was ſowed 
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gentleman i in his nei ghbourhood followed exactly the direQions 
given in the major req, in the uſe of one of theis boaſted re- 
A ceipts, 


er SHEET jo 


N land · need 
— e e ere 


In September following, the ſame cabbages were {nx feet | 
_ in;cixeumferenee. | Some plants of red wheat, tranſplanted-into a 
dug. vary ine ig his garden, bote 530 cars a piece, which co 
tom 40 to 89 grains. Some plants. of - white, 
anted. at. che ſame tima, produced 120 cars, each. 2 
had, from 30. to 40. grains. -— Two grains of red wheat, in we 
fame bed, and. not. tranſplanted, produced each of them 1% . 
which contained 6000 yy Ga . 5 
of fred wheat, diſtant from dne another x 
:- but each 22 
40 to 60 grains. 
. eben n n from 0 da 885 
— — 4 gg rr 919; 3/4 957 
2 barley of that country, Which — little, "Fe Palo] 
df from 60 to 80 ſtalks, though the ſeed 52 — 


any liquor before. it was) ſo wel. —The author of - theſe: experiments 
uſly ohſerves, that they muſk be repeated: and varies. to make. 
it appear that, the great increaſe. is owipg,to the ſteepſ zr 
ein liquor if the AE de wn ent l.. Follies Sib is 
Fan in 1 2 1 — — 
quantity of 4 pigoonꝰs 
much ſheep's dung, - as much aſhes; three gallons of ſmall, eld 
wine, two pounds of ſalt-petre, and as — 99 will; uf 
— dilute the e 2 as * make it thin enough for 
uſe 
Every time that 27 41 this liquor | is, taken. out to > ſprinkle the 
plants, it is filled up again with water; and as it ny be too ſtrong 
eee be wWeskenad coding. 16 
eyrol added, to cis 7 ů 
rern thei plants of Wͤsat) z abe ace 


ar tothe ; 
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Wale, We; di mar op ene. og — 
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2 of quantity. nem, 


er eur be, and ars which ben ot bet rt, 


produced very Ute: gti and the very bad ſoil, nothing” at alt. 
convinced M. Donat, that the ſureſt means of 


— is, to have the ground in condition. 
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e e L iy t 10K 
e 8 wel with 


1. Corle 1 Its 
ern ord 8 5 of che ſarne ſize as the 
grains of wheat, it is not eaſily ſeparated! from them. e 
| ing the corh” at "a diſtance on a large floor, are the beſt ways 
of clearing the wheat of it. If ground with the corn, | it makes 
bread! Wen blatt. nen of 

. —_— the ſeed of which is ſomewhat le wheat. This 
— . 63% 
, or red-weed, the berg of WEI pb nj, ind 
ies ſo prodigiouſly that it choaks the wheat. 


4. — which covers the corn when it is laid, hinders it 
from riſing again, and makes it rot. 


5. Dog's will and fu) we ene by their ſeeds, and 
REES N ad even e 


harkek; che young plants of which it will Af dna | 
to the e from e bh. 


to deſtroy them 
ble in, lands which 
' grow with the pod 


ow and the weeds Ns h Neither muſt we expect 

to deſtroy them by reſting the land; for their ſeeds will remain 

ſound ſeveral years in the earth. If a field that has 85 great many 
ppics in it, is ſowed with ſainfoin, ſearce a poppy bd, pear the 

{cond years! but — the — is plowed up 75 of even 

_ years, the appears anew ; which can hardly 
be owing to any 2 A that its ſeeds have remained 

ſound in the earth all that time; for vety fer of them can have 


DE or in ding.” 


An 


Nil. 
ne n M. Demel de --onteirmi thik. die 
DE 2 ws log + ditch-hgd been filled nfteen br 
n dug out, and ſpread on a piece of plowed 
different kinds from ah that' were ifi the 
bot pane the place where” this earth 'was laid. 
Kt 3 weed by: feeds Which had remained 
the, hflceg, eng years 1 
q 5 j 9910 0 7 I 3, 0 a 20d 7 7 
t is 0 reaſon,” that lands which Are f | 
| 8 45 and. it is certain; that — on 
during the repeated plowings ge. yiof them; Hut 
erer are ſeveral kinds of plants, ſuch fonetail, the 
Leds gf 7 do not ſprout, till. theythaye'r d. two or three 
| years in the garth; nor will cultur Sake — grow. ſhaker. 
A a pony ve been made, Which m4 to e 
A W ſeems to appear, that. erin bf thoſe 
lays age: remain three ycare in the ground, 
that they comalaed: bund for many: 
and that they will d not * till hey happen. toche laid at ſuch a 


depth as is convenient or $ t for their {pr N 3 _ in- 
creaſe of weeds may be prevented for ſeve 


e rac loving, ne of: — , 


206 OF N De 


5 ene Pater te 


of; them Hane — 
be, kept quite clear, by ae! , ee 

' Pp Ec abgrs the. repeated. plowings of fallow lands, ber um 
Jeftroying theſe, kinds of weeds, ſerve perhaps only to help their 
E when the time of het 1 

come. 1 i en 10g in e 30 1124? 585 
; 3 have. not "Tot though t thought af, a,mene-effetud metliq®-20 
deſttoy weeds, than 2 855 the ground: out of ſeaſon; that is to 
fay, by ſowing oats the year that wheat ſhould be ſowed. It has 
pag mem Xing Es ſhe: kinds of weeds have 
royed, w ng onlyie third year, never thew 
themſelves ped 8 11 VICE 25 . li gi aiqqog 
Nut the farmer 1 | 
wo deſroy, which oblige to weed his corn This ic dane 

1.7 different ways. 

| A number, of women, place theaaGGlvgs-in in raves: and holding in 


GY a hoe, Properly made, they cut all the weeds: Ss. 
uc 


D XVII. Bi Wan D 8: © = LE "om 


e bottles; pappics, &e. If theſe weeds are very 


_—_ PRA they frequ eye of the wesder; anch in tät 

. bigger. 

But the ä which are at leaſt: agShurtful, Goole? a5 

wild-fitch, wild oats,” cockle-or tlarnel, nearly fox-tail, 2 
| remain in the field. at 293 „ins 

the weeds; ee 


3 poſſible not . cut 
. the robtt of the thiſtles and other biennial 
plants which are cut, produce two Vr three new ſtalks ne 
the old ane; by which means the evil is increaſed. | 4 

The other method of clearing corn, is hand- weeding it. This | is 
ſeldom practiſed by farmers, becauſe it is too expenſive.” In vines 
yards indeed, women hC& have oN]. to feed; Are glad to haute leave 

to pluck up the weeds for them. But in pulling up thoſe weeds, 

they likewiſe pull up a great deal of corn, and what with that, and 
with their tram — and dragging their bags of weeds over it, they 
do more hurt ; eſpeci ally if Ny is moiſt 

The ſureſt way to oy an weeds, is, to continue plowing whilſt 
the corn grows: but this can be done only in the new huſbandry. 

Weeds may be diſtinguiſhed into four kinds: 1. Into ſuch as 
have creeping perennial roots. 2. Such as grow in cold wet ſoils. 


. Such as are of F; — and, 4. Such as havin 

all ſeeds, or vers ſow themſelves. Each 
of theſe require at g them. 

The firſt can = pe geſtr fummer fallows, by 
which their roots 85 to be withered by the ſun 
and winds ; aftef thæy are 2 10 out by harrows, and ſhould 


be burnt. Türe 
during a dry ſeaſon, 
complete the cure. 


ted as pften as the farmer can conveniently 

Fc peated other ſeaton, can ſcarcely fail to 

"Go 2 222 is propagated by the root, 

may likewiſe be deſtroy the ground Sith rye graſs, or 

any plant which, coming up ear 4 the ſpring, ſhades and ſmo- 
thers it, whereby it dies in a few years. 

The ſecond are deſtroyed by draining the earth of its ſuperfluous 


* and by warming it with lime, aſhes, gravel, ſhelly ſea- 


Ah chene deſtroyed by cutting them down when in full ſap 
and vigour : for the ſudden interruption which this gives to the 


motion of the ſap, cauſes it to 2 2 in the roots, and gun, 
2 there 


- 
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ftantly cutting, 
ſeed. 


bot it it much ware beneficial to; 
downs | for by that means, 


crop 


denne putrified 24 


ces, 


The four e NR — 


or rather them dawn before they run to 


Some, 9 inſtance the wil ra may be mowed for hay, 
land to have them. rurned 


a of 


it is manured by thoſe 
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| CHAP: 1. 
EXPERIMENTS O N WHEAT. 


S E CTC TI. 
| Buperiments made at Denainvilliers and Acou, in the Year 1750. 


ER. Duhamel begins his account of the advantages 
of the new huſbandry, with experiments made 
on ſthall pieces of land. The two firſt which he 
mentions were made with great care, one under 
his own eyes at his brother's eſtate called Denain- 
villiers, and the other under the eyes of his 
1 neighbour, M. de St. Hilaire. 
ore eaſily to compare the produce of the new huſbandry 
of the old, M. Duhamel took two acres of land, ſituated 


in 


— 


EXPERIMENTS 8 Senn, 


7 Aa * 4 15 — 
b 0 2 "acre — ATV rt 2 EET 
- ing manner : firſt, a border of two feet was left 
three rows of wheat were ſowed in a bed two feet wide; after 
which- another ſpace, * feet 3 was ”_ — 2 ' 
{pace we eall the beds, of threꝶ to! 
12 2 continued alternately an the Whole 22 | 
finiſhed. 


As the grains of wheat were ſowed in the rows at the diſtance 
of four, five, or ſix inches from each other, two s, or forty 

two pounds of wheat * and limed, were more chan ſufficient 
to ſow "this acre; by which a faving was already made of ten 
buſhels or two hundred and ten of wheat, which- would 
have been uſed in the common h 

This acre was 3 thin, ths during the wu and the 

inning of ſpring, it had more the appearance of ground on 

— ye 55 5 a field which, had been ſowed ; whereas the = 
looked as green as 4 meadow. | 

In the ſpring, he viſited the rows, and pulled up the plants where 
they too thick, ſo as to leave at leaſt oor in es diſtance 
between each. The alleys. were firſt, ſtirred with 1 

This horſe-hoeiny g had a wonderful effect: the wheat became of a 
deep green, puſhed forth large blades, and branched greatly; fo 
that by the middle of May the earth between the rows was quite 
covered, and the wheat was higher than that of the other e 
which, in compariſon of this, was of a r | 
the wheat of the rows began to ſpindle, it was al as high again 
as the other. The alleys then received their ſecond hoeing 

He cke wp at this time ſome of the moſt thriving. plants of 
the der ſowed in the common way, and found that cach 
had produced no more than two, three, and very rarely four 
capable of yielding ears. Many grains had even produced but ohe 
ſtalk, of which numbers were very weak, and W e by 
the feſt. ry 10 leck w 

| " Bac 


cap. I. e Ae. rr 
3 of wheat in the ucedeight, 
sg fate, a hoſt all e tro! Tad Be 


W ben rg er 
„ Ws in fall ear, before one 

„ in which nevertheleſs the wheat was taller, 
ind ſtill of a'deep green. 
As won as the wheat of the rows was in ear, it was horſe-hoed 
® third time, and continued growing taller as the cars appeared. 
It bloſſomed, and the grain fo extremely well: but it was 
ſtill very green When 2 heats came on, which ripened it ſud- 
denly, ef, wir farther increaſe, which. would otherwiſe 
have been ns: 

The crop. would certainly have been more plentiful, had it not 
been for untimely heat: yet, contrary to expectation, the 
grain was not parched; but proved larger and better ed than that 
of the other acre. 
| * wheat was ſowed at Acou, as at Denajuvilliers: the hocings 
were repeated in the ſame manner; the progreſs of the wheat 
ſowed in both ways was alike; and laſtly, the great heats acce- 
lerated too much the 4 of the wheat in the rows, at Acou, 
as at Denainvilliers. 


Nei of the Experiment at Denainvilliers. 


The arpent which was plowed, and ſowed in the . 
Had been very well dunged; and the other, which was cultivated 
according to the new huſbandry, had received no dung at all. 
This ſhould make ſome difference in their products. Let us com- 


pare them. 
The acre which was cultivated according to the new huſbandry 
t 


produced 284 theaves: the other 476 is proper to obſerve 
that the ere of fodder was not in proportion to the number of 
ſheaves; the ſtraw which grew in the rows was much 
longer than that of the other acre. _ 
e acre ſowed in tows, yielded 70 buſhels of large wheat, 
wei bing 1470 pounds. 
he other yielded 98 buſhels of ſmaller wheat, which weighed 
2058 pounds. 
Thus the field which was cultivated in the common way produced 
28 buſhels, or 588 ds more than the rows. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that only two Vuſhels or 42 pounds of wheat * _— 
oye 


iO 
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| ed to. ow the TS whereas 12 buſhels or 252 pounds were 
nt por acre. , Ten Eng. of 240 pounds, ſhould 
therefore be deducted from the produce o chte loſt. which will then 
exceed that of the rows only by eightcen_buſhdls, or 372 pounds. 
The expence of dun ng an acre, is equal to the ue of twenty 
buſhels of wheat when it bears a middling price. This already brings 
the , produce of the acre ſowed in rows, at leaſt to an equality 
with chat of the other gere. But à very conſiderable | aud 
of the new huſbandry yet remains to be conſidered. 
The value of 8 of an acre in the common way, can, 
in three years, be only equal to the value of one crop 9 
one third of a cro pe er to but 
one third of a crop of Wheat: therefore the. produce. + # i 
will be only 130 buſhels and two-thirds ; whereas the acre, cul- 
tivated according to the new huſbandry, will yield three. crops. 
wheat, which, ſuppoſing them equal to that of the firſt year,” will 
amount to 210 buſhels in the ſame ſpace of time. The APR? is 
thus one-third greater, beſides the ſaving of dung, by - 


3 | Refult of the Experiment" at Nec. ET 
In this experiment, both the acres were dunged; : as well 1 
cultivated in the new way, as that in the old. 
boy 45 cultivated in the new eee buſhels or 


31 
J ae acre cultivated in dhe old wa produced 13 3 buſhels and 
one-third, or 2800 pounds, Thus may produce S the former, 
exceeded that of the Jatter by 16 buſhels * two-thirds, or 350 
pounds; which make a clear of one- eighth: to this malt 
added eight or ten buſhels Bed in the ſeed: the profit will then 
amount to 24 buſhels and two thirds; or 518 pounds. On cal- 
culating the produce of the two acres for three years, it will be 
found, that the acre cultivated in the old way will yield but 177 
buſhels and ſeyen-ninths ; whereas the acre cultivated in the new 

od will produce in three years 450 buſhels, Thus, beſides the 
aving of the ſeeds for oats, there will be in three years a clear 
profit of 272 buſhels and two-ninths, A vaſt advantage i in favour 
of the new huſbandry. 

As we have already, in treating of the diſeaſes of corn, mention- 
ed the cauſes which make it moſt liable to be lodged, we ſhall here 
paſs them . and only obſerve, that, in confirmation of the 

I opinion 


2 75 


MC Dubaimel faw with. pleaſura that thor 

2 ee ſeveral fields ncar that hte the peri- 

meat was made, Ye wheat which grew in rows eſcaped being laid, 
'of the ſtalks; and the N of the 

| were ve of grain. 2 
by follow the new method, Nee” wot Lg 
ne part of 
his crop. M. Duhamel wiſhes he could promiſe as "much for its 
ting the blight in wheat : but e equally 
5 th that which was ſowed in; che common Moped eſa; and 
_which was in. rows. *Tis. true, that fewer of thoſe 

blighted. * 2 in the rows, becauſe the huſbandman, 
by means of the alleys, cafily picked them out. 
A farmer at Acou, ob that the chief hopes of more than 
. e new huſbandry, were founded on 
freq of 9 the ground while the Wheat gala in it, and 
on L ee — 2 ſutficient ſpace to extend its roots, and —— 
collect the more nouriſhment;, tried an experiment whi bick app 
to him very proper to diſcover whether 5 effect would N 

He carefully cultivated. a grain of barley, which grew by --=M 
N This plant, aid he, ſtan ; diſtant, from 10 1 other: 

it can extend its roots; every way it is in a rich foil, 5 
want for food: by joining frequent culture to theſe e tin 


plant of barley, according to the principles of the new huſban 12 


ought to ſurprifing increaſe,. His reaſoning was juſt, and 
_ . for this fingle of n barks produced 


— a ears, and about thirts P | 
Some of the. ſtalks were four feet high, ad moſt of them three, 
M. Duhamel counted 24 grains in a middling ear. Thus one grain, 
planted in a good ſail, and well cultivated, produced 4800 grains; 
and the ſtraw of this fingle plant of barley, makes of itſelf. a ſheaf, 
which M. Duhamel has in pofſefſion.* 

It is proper to obſerve, that, in theſe ex e at Denainyilliers 
and Acou, we have followed M. Duhamel's computation, which is, 
by the French buſhel, weighing 21 pounds of w] t; equal to very 
Similar to this is the purport of a letter which M. Duhamel received from the 
reverend Dr, Hales, informing bim, that a grain of harley, which Mr. Hallier planted 
in his garden in the year IF. produced an bundred and fifty-four ears, which 
contained 3300 grains: theſe he ſowed the next year, at the diflance of three inches 


from one another: they yielded bim ſomewhat more than a buſhe) ; which, being 
ſowed again, produced the third year, forty-five buſhels and a quarter. 


near 


e Dad t e e act 
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M. Pede eee hi Ae of IAA Yenainy 
Asen, Bf the Years 175%, 1752, 7415 f. * F550. 
following Efett: ; 
2 Ar Denainvilliers, in iy queer robe dense. 
Tu alleys of the acre cultivated in the new way, and of which 
we f a g ſection, were ſowed in October 12 50, 
with Whom, in rows, as befgre ; and the beds on which the w 
grew the former year, were now turned into alleys. The other acre, 
cultivated in the old way, not being in a condition to bear a crop of 
wheat in 1751, the owner, ſatisfied with the ce of the other acre, 
ſowed this with ce ke dun to prepare the 
for wyheat in O owing. He es pen. the beds the ring 


corn was fowed, and the crop was #. good one for the year. 
Both theſe acres, which were now er were 
e e A ee, 1 
Fo Wd whe They were both in dach. w „ and. 
D By un theans M. el 

ly enabled to W N iſon ; the owner hay 
5 to keep the 238 , and to give 
an and as account of their ſſes indeed, that 


of theſe two, pieces of gro „chat which he choſe to make his 
compariſon by, was ſomewhat better than the other, which may of 
courſe ſeem to diminiſh the advantage of the new culture 

MR... cold rains Need fell mage. RY ing » > fre —_ er of 

8 car, greatly « every uction eſſ 
cially whes t is derben wonder if the produce of hs cx: 
periment was much leſs thi than the laſt. It is enough for 
dur purpoſe, that the new ſtill preſerved the fame advantage 
over the old, that it did the year before. 

At the end of ſpring, and d the whole ſummer, the wheat 
of the rows was much taller, and o a livelier green than that which 
was cultivated en and tho the grains 

produced but 3, 4, or 5 ſtalks a- piece, inſtead of 8, 12, 15, or 20, 

Thich they pc he een ee, et they brei more thn 
what was raiſed in the common way. | 1 
2 oY t 


. Ane ins A AND db. Ty 
— harveſt, the. rows were free from weeds, and tall enough to e 


; whilſt the wheat ſowed in the common way, was ſo {hart and 
of weeds, thatit was obliged, to be mowed, and the weeds to be 


| | — 
pon 


a's — — 2 — in the 1 yadkery 
been well dunged, and which produced 98 buſhels, or 2058 

of fine wheat in the year 1 na 8. 1144 this year but 38 uſhels 
and a half, or 808 pounds nnn 2 


n award 


inciples in 1751, 
—— 57 — — 
| oc emcee ab aire: delivered: Je: the common way, which 
. yielded only a ſmall grain, mixed with a great deal of ſmut. | 
2 — — — — French 
| employed to ſow the acre which was cultivated in the commgn 
88 that not quite two of the ſame buſhels were uſed in ſowing 
that which was cultivated according to the new huſbandry. The 
difference of 10 buſhels, or 220 pounds of wheat thus ſowed, muſt 
conſequently be added to the 1.57 pounds which this acre produced 
more than that with which it is compared. The gain is therefore 

67 pounds. 
Ko. 1 . This is not all. The when of the rows-was choice corn, 
3 ſeed, and ſold for a third part more than that which 
was cultivated in the common way, which was of a very ſmall grain, 
extremely ſmutty, and full of ſeeds: of weeds. 
Where we ſaid, that the wheat af the rows was not blighted or 
ſmutty, we would not he thought to impute that wholly to the new 
— . — — from ws oy time, to 
2 up as ' as appeared, contributed greatly 
— > yer OE if he bad not taken that 
| | ne | pains, 


1 PERI nA, en 


pains, his wheat would have been much cleaner han that: at de | 
1 amm 1 10 Lawn? 24477 Avr : Bon; 
Duhamel malle a of land, — | 
willig 5 u the aer W He made it into one large 
in Which he ſowed fix rows of wheat, and horſeshoed therwatant 
ind on both fides, - He hoped chat fir rom wotlich be is much 

ted by the hoeing, as three : but he was miſtaken; for; atchar- 

1 the two outſide rows were very fine ſhe nent t then were 
' inferior, yas We re OI EI e 
' « common Be. | ted Yaw ad 


9 2 n. e 214} 10 

L * Jo. 2 e . i % Matt a hos 
H E fpot of ground, which was cultivated at this place acoveding 
n rinciples of the new Huſbandry in the year 1760, yiel 

1 — 1 * 50 buſhels an acre; and the other f | 


which was cultivated in the common way, at the rate of-133 

buſhels and a half. The firſt was not dunged, pro- 

duced 83 buſhels and one 1. This year's crop fell 
ay 80 ne al enthe hort of the 


years. — 10 eee Gore of he procling 
tbe land in the beſt tilth and beſt dunged in the common fields, 
having produced but 48 buſhels, an acre, eee 


8 buſhels; TY the faving'3a 1 the ſeed. gen 2a 
- $ECT. UL: other army 
Continuation of the. 9 at Deriainvilliers and rer * the 
2" + int > RATON 


1 "ie ++ oa 'w> 7 10 mu [13 = 
Tot ſame acre which was at firſt cultivated in our new way, was 
again ſowed with wheat this year, and without being dunged. 
It now produced but ſixteen French buſhels. This may be py 
imputed to hail that fell * on =o roth of July, — 
r — 


— but the enn +: 01th and 0 


hoeing which it received at that time, quickened the vegetation: the 
Plants which had not branched” at the proper ſeaſon, * 
a ts, 


1 


- 
— 
8 
8 
eas £2 
* 


1 I * Y 
= * 
— g 1 wh 
— Cy A - 
4 N 1 4 * 6 - 
„* z id 4 . _ 1 0 f 
. 9 ” 
* — 
Chap 1. e ee 1 


8 1 12 
ſeye: Mi Fa PTY 5 
later wh WA as. 


ight hocing, : pal 12. pre are: (hence arolo 
8 51 a "ot icy ppl fo hs 
M an dil was not ſufficiently, pre r 
of buſineſs 1 to be done in yy 
Na. Ul Ireven 
common, ae on, 30 not being n 125 to ings e 
Poa wt + Ar. — plants from branching fo | 
much as they iſe; have done, This obſeryation ſhews 
the —— at the proper ſeaſons ; and will more 13 
ee ens e e ers ner 
ate 1 M 1 anne nn 901 $03 93912 174 
II. Experiment, made at Denainvilliers, in oraler to — wherborje | 
2 461 — — wbnnt or in three. 
12 yet determined, ſays M. Duhamel, continuing his expe- 
riments, whether it be moſt profitable to ſow, as we have hither 
done; three rows-at'ſeven/ inches diſtance from one another; le 
the alleys four ſeet wide; or to 3 rows in Lach; 
allowing but three feet for the 
Which of the we regs would: be belt, 
in three rows; and in two. 1 11 We 
che gth of „ tho' the — wis mer 
N Ry age none 42 up by birds. 
therefore; continues he, cannot ſay whether the two rows or the 
3 produced moſt in ion. Wee 
neee e and we: l! 
wy An equal number ſheaves, equally large, wa gathered 
off from ech 2 994. ni 122 


eee e 
dee roms, and the cars of the two. rows were mach the biggeſt 
1 live 11 457) 

All who ſam the field, eb e ee ee, 
Nee e ee thoſe 
6ꝶꝙ6)u;é > gas 1197 3736 | 
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es — on mne. bt n 


IA. Continuation! of | the :experiment made at Acou- is ati Avou: i the. 
oily ot ode sc be r * 519d Tard 


HE amt Wet of groin ih 66 


' to the new. 


for '--;. 


8 Ec Ti w. * 11 405 Ins 167 
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<H18. wa; body an n thoyoer 1752, 68 we ob 
ſerv before, und the re It was now { 
part with common wheat, and part with Smyrna wheat. M. 
— intention was to try whether this laſt grain, — 
great deal of nouriſhment, and which for that reaſon does not anſwer 
well in the common would do better when cultivated after 
the ne. method. But this corn, which was ſowed too thin at firſt, 
a conſiderable loſs before it eould be The ſingula- 
— the grain drew numbers ef curious people to ſee it, each of 
thered at deaſt ſome ears, and others a quantity, in order to 
fow it in thei all theſe loſſes, the common 
wheat ——— 
r f corn. Fertiy- buſhels, 
unds, — . — 
cultivated-in the common way ; from which muſt 
be dedudted at leaf four buſhels, or 84 the extraordinary 
of ſeed employed in that way The: of; an/acre 
Cultivated in the common way is =I reduced to 976 pounds: 
but none yielded near ſd much this year. However, ſuppoſfing the 
crop of the-acre cultivated according to the new principles, to be 
leſs 1 ſtill it will be found that 
the produce of the field in the common way will amount 
to no more than 1173 pounds in three years; - whereas-oven on the 
footing of this diminithed crop, the acre cultivated in the new way 
will produce 1488 pounds of wheat in tha pac of time. = 
T. 


r an 


| ven ih & . 1 IEM . TY 71 n 
od} ai bayvwaly 24 469 108 FY I ©: , gi 0 
as; eee, „ Denainvinzere in the yr 1754 | 


> nn br ry al id bak mio how 
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ve : 
of heat an acre 3: — 
ann treu: 


1 


— 
- 


e e e e e 2c;1 
ee, Daneben is . year 556. 


wh g Sa | 


O the txwo fields which had now been nbd for fre ra, 


to be fatiafied with the prod both theſe fields, compared 20 the 
— deere, which, in C f 
but ven n. | d 9 
eser, in 55 


Experiments made by | M. Diancourt, captain aid-major to the regiment 
of French Tae in the years 1753. 3 1765. 


Per the” beginnin g of November 1752, M. Diancourt ſowed, ac- 
ep eg pn TS 
perch, wi ders t three or it came 

, he ſowed the ſame ſpc in, towards the r 
with common wheat, w fe well and throve 
"As M: ices Tull Dirdd ondy iro comer # t. W ich took 
up about fix inches in breadth, and had left all eys fix feet wide be- 
+ tween his rows, he juſtly regretted that onl 8 rt of his 
und was occupied; and, in order to emp oy it to more ange, 


e reſolved in April fo «row of barley in the ml of ach of 
thoſe wide alleys. ws 1 
5 N 


2 275 N. Bü fag 


e 


pang A I ent. of Ln mh 


wal; but there was coll 


— Chir 

and ita dun. re 

18 wo e ee n 

middle! of the alles, that we ſhare, . 10 re 

direction tand ati a' ſmall: — 1 Br ideas turm the 

earth up wwirdethem, and lay new mbuid about the plants 505 
The tufts of wheat had from 20 to 93 ſtalks; and moſt of them 

_ a lants' fo v fine, was, that their 


. 


Tore th ne ne gra eto ron work © 
abſerves. | /77MT 3t: 4-236 | 302 22 2 
i before e Jkt da, ice urns be down 


the e ſpade,/ and-looked wery 
weer 15th of April — roth of Ma vas hurt more than 
* But the damage was re in 24 hours, by hand- 
hocing 88 round e the plants, This high ſo —— 
that were not at inuten yen yery icl 
. * of incl " * 
M. Diagcourt, e , turns 
earth up towards the rows. Jeginning of Rh 2 e 
1. The new mould gives additional nouriſhment to the Wheat. 2. 
ſupports the 5 wg revents their being laid ſo eaſily as 


It 6 
Erwile 
them Cd e 55 5 hrs Wang n 11 8 * 


bed then A over chat furrow being and arched 


above the level of the ground, the next 225 plant have an excellent | 


wy heat of al ſtrike ber fd roots in. : * W 2 
ö eat of this ſpot had to blo om before e urricane 
on the eve of St. Ich; and within a week after it was hoed, NI 


Diancourt was greatly ſurpriſed co Ge k all in fall bia. 4 f fl 
; of 


"7M 


breaking ſcarce» any of 


— — Ki ears 
the once, many of which were ſeven. inches long,” 
F 101 grains — $6 1 $4 
One perch of 22 ſquare That pretiuced unds 13 ounges 
wheat. If we multply this quantity by 1 5 to Ade produce 
he whole hx eee or by 100, 7 er dt f th 
| equal to an acre and very near three quarters of a rood, 
r led at the plentifulneſs of this 
from a ſield in which ſo much ground fr ſeemed” to lay ſel 1 
eee that the lands of his farm produce one with another, 
five to cee ede tha is 10 fy, rom AE 
— . — the feprier weighs about 260 pounds, it follows that 
common produce of a perch is at moſt 20 ds, which is much 
eee xetirnes produce. M. 
Diancourthaving cot down a ſquare perch of wheat,ſo extremely fine 
that it was the adriration-of eyery one, it yielded him 32 pounds of 
grain. As the farmer had ſowed this perch with two pounds and 
a half of Wheat, and M. Diancourt ſowed at moſt but half a pound, 
ö 
farmer can expect ny which ile * N cat, 
and one of corn, w is valued at a third they = 
wheat ; cap of ſpring com, nd more than the equivalent 
of 40 pounds of wheat : — Ne 18 


thirteen ounces, deducting the ſeed for three years, after the 

rate of 6 ounces year, which is one pound ads 15 ne „will 
i crops 51 pounds 15 ounce which 
3 1 more than hs farmer's 2 Ts judge 


is 1 
rightly of the — dw; habantey „it m b cl. 


1. That M. Diancourt ſays he choſe the fineſt £ porch 1 in f 1 


of land, to make his compariſon by. 2. That he tells us his r 


were toowide. 3. That ſeed of the oats is not reckoned in 
calculation. If, with all theſe advantages on the other ſide, the . 
fit was one fifti in his how much greater would it have 
ſuppoſing a of circumſtances ? 

M. Diancourt iſe ſowed three other ſpots with wheat, vz. one 


of 12 perches und a hal another of 10, and à tàird of four, The 
alleys of theſe three ſpats;were plowed in the beginning of May. 


The plants here: ſuffered much = by the hurricane, than wo | 


was 30 pounds. Now as ay that this 


1 — 
7; +: 43.6 4 $6; 


=” — ON/WHEAT. — 
n their ſtalks were 


9 
plough from paſſing in "To remedy this, 
rem feed them, in be vel cr a ſhovel, and then 
r 5 «qa he 'Tis true dus dad/tiot.ro-inſtare them 
5 as * huſbandman had done thoſe in the laſt mentioned | 


to one 82 — er | 
nnen 


of ſowing, till within « month of harveſt, the'far- 
d infinitely more than M. Diancourt's, who could 
dar ba ue he ſhould: have even tolerable fucceſb, 
* compared his 18 little fingle rows, three feet diſtant from 
—— 43 „ with the farmer's which was covered like a mea 
dow. But a little before harveſt, the cars of the rows | 

fix and thick ; whilſt thoſe 


1 


or two, in length. In 
of "reaped neat 126 pounds and a 


years 
value of 169 pounds wheat, whilſt M. Diancourt's would be 279 
pounds ; which is almoſt double the other. 
In March 1753, M. er 
his park, in order to ſaw. them * 


ber much inidved as i 
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Chap. I. T NN M. DIANCOURT. 1 N Mm. 


pods. 
"This D 
culture eee 


the of 
r 


wards e 


culture of it. 


- yo tut ans le bor prey 


extend themſelves to a engen. tance, This refle&tion 

made M. Diancours, take up carefully fore of his plants of beans 
ha 's grains their ro. genereh; pwards of three feet 

roots in u 

from their Nall. - - Almoſt all the roor of « grain of wheat which 
had. produced. 99 fine ears; were: from * 18 inches long ; but 
bert perpetuity, Frm bene 6 ma of the beans, they ſhot 
down Ag rap e —_—_ 3 10 is 
need] t to give 
a de Oo ab looſe mould that Mech 
will admit of, 9 N eee 


where the rows. are to 


1 een A. eee 
RRR 


in the common way. 

There are two kinds of infocts/in M: Diancourt's „ which 
gnaw the ropts.of wheat, Our gardenery call one them the red 
worm: wee in garde meth de M. Diancourt” 

. be guarded 


has 


. | Her or- later ſowit ofthe ground is infected with 

e event of theſe which M. Diancourt juſtly looks 
u intereſting, certain: but M. Diancourt obſervin 
one Av, a | ruſt of wheat ps: judged that its roots — 
preyed upon hy. theſt inſeRs. - Fo ſatisfy If therein, he pulld 
up the 5 and found: a worm in it. He then cut off half the 
length of the leaves and roots, planted the tuft again, and watered 
it, becauſe the earth was extremely, dry. F 
and la perfectly ſound cars, four: inches long: 


e varied his WE" — by * 


em. 
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1 EXPERIMENTS. HE. pa 


4 
1 
ſome 
; 10 in g not N the progres m__—_ cf rt aa . 
as informed 


5 N e but 


| | mel, was, that he was convinced that corn 3 0 
J . is mich Jo ene. than what is: in the old. With 
1 ö the advantage of very early, ——— 


tg d 
if Bas urt fowed ſome. rows 24 9th of: Auguſt; and others ” | 


10th, and 1 gth of he obſerveſl, that the 
1 ere ſowed 09 gth Septomber, he ob but five days pate 
than the wheat in the common way, and that the ears 
een nor did the rows which were ſowed the 1, eh, ro 
isch o September ſpindle much ſooner than other common 
wid {owed in fingle rows, produced w mack hf 
| ground ſowed in double and in 
* rom theſe expetiments, ——— 
fi the right ſeaſon for ſawing is 
94s ene, 2. That it is more p. | 
in R meat 
17 ela 8 to determine theſe Ma tin ** 
ve at ee years experience. 
"One of the pieces of wheat from which M. Diinkbithe 
moſt Vn. Neyo ran gr DENT — 
almoſt to change, e plants d ecayin 
. at this — og he ordered = whole DE 
turned up 9 in order to diſcover the cznſe ; When he 
found the whole of the ground immediately under the rows, 
ee e 
ome remaining roqts of turneps w 
been planted the year before. 10 ii | Y | 
Mx. * oontinued his in the N in 
the fame manner 85 -hefage,! ee ſc 
Mans * 
| 8E Or. vm. FRY 
peta th M. De 14 Cnoix, — thi Mouſe, 
175353 eee. aum 10 Dv Han. 


„IN the year, 2755, fays M. De Ia Cris, den cconicilt With 
folidity of the ia hew-huſbandry, I defired M\ de 
Chat rics 0 by we x pooh — “ 


— Wylie 
Als 


wa 
1 divided it inte four dine dnaP Parte y. cf ae are 
| Way? the wegen: be ſbwed in a 

the würd, to be das oa in 
Ted of fix feet: $40 beute td 314 j 


| ft the firſt four or five. beds were and 
after marking out the'other$*Teft M&Hintſhing of chern roy 
mer, not imagi de would mike however] keYia';' ſo tha 
halt OO v pat three! or fix! Wann £ 


two of five feet Rx ven 71 35H tt 
„We fowed the dert day, * a of Ae 
the weather being very fine. We with the beds,” wen | 
of which were owed with 'thiee tes, and three: wich kr. 
beds tonſoup un arpent Abd an half of groun- and ar fe nde, 
| ounce and tws Its of fed)“ * 
de Immediately after, rn in mm mens 


pared for that p r 3 pounds,” ourices,” a 
Saber Gt * * a e (13? kf 
While this ; 


in lo © n — | 2217555 Ya 


A operations were tides e e 
1 ſurpriſed at che: eaſe with which ey were exetited;confidering: 
that this was the firſt time we had uſed, or even ſeen a drill-plough. 
e Was; thay it Btuiſech and ſome 
of the However, my ground Wis ſufficiently ftock d with 
plants; ex the part that Was ſowed in equally diſtant rows, in 
which there were here and there ſome chaſms, oceaſioned es | 
not having k the drm ins p aller Afeckion in ſore 2 +6518 

Som time after, I giv e dire ions for making a alt plough 
with one wheelto torn nan py meys. Unfortunately, this inſtrument 
could-not be got the rains which began in October; 
— ne the Ince plowin s which I intended. How- 
ever; only *two'or-three'of my beds fi ed at one end, where the 
ground had bot Nope” enough for 'the water v0 fun 1 


Anu r 200109 60 nber 3n 101 „ The 


- * - * 


„ The lr contains 48400 ſqure French feet; dis elne ge Engliſh 
ſquare ſeet, or to 1 acre, 29 — 1 yard, and 2} ſquare feet of our meaſure. 


30d ast having 
5 55 
009 F ; 90 


* eka ban ve en wer, _ 
en hrs hi | 
4 

—— nt 

This wes ef great 

— we 


HA ow wk 


e a and 


and of: a yellow RN ren. 5 Wt 70 4 2 Ati 22 a4 


| | pollibly. give, 2 ower plowing alter 

on the rains which we ni te 
inning of Auguſt galt I viſited x —— yp" d not yet 

0 ripe; eſpecially tn ber bo beds; but it wes in- 
tu the ſlalus were much 


in the common. way, 


dal l taller, eee hat 

ang © cary at leaſh, twice long and y filled. - I judged that 
would require a fortnig t. more to ripen. them: but a few very 

ee eee 


8 F- I. nme 
K oth 9.0 1 — ich ure the barygk, or of the 
of, weeds hich the wetnels ol Jess in all 
— d in the, others, L had; a great many 
weeds 13 1 ay 12 tallneſe a e wheat - 
in the beds, and in 3 — menos eng, 
Deen e es ae 
| Iii a 159) av09 10 hg DK 5 ein 1s, 
The Fee ee er which, bg, pounds; 
4, ounces, and 2 pennyweights of ſeed was — Ws 48 pounds 
of grain, e lere net 
9 The products of ee e tytlie 
likewiſ. deducted) were, as follows. The, ſpot lowed an equally; di- 
bbb 
— . mores beg: get; been 5 emer | 
plovghs which I mentioned before.. The - neat; produce: here, was 
44 pounds, 11: onnces.. The beds which, were — 
21 pounds, 1 oupee and 4 — — 
— and for their neat produce, 638 pounds, 14 ounces. 
Sapprets all che reflections which. e oec. in. ſerore of 


ey 


x. They grey ſa prod 
ale e . 
bd » and 8 


When 
ercei 


He. 


by 5 doubtleſs, occa- 


extravalation of hed h plants ſtand! gil. the 
gran . em up. Their 
1 FF 15 e del wer than thoſe of 

any e in the iv. Hb 5 the number of cars 
Nel them had produced 


upon each plant, and found that 
rn and that many . three, in par- 


ticular, had 102, e We r e anions 


05 s Er. or” ie ang 


3 l of Brie, under the 


Direction of M. RovessL, in 1755. 


ö M. Revd prodenty begs began, as we; would adviſe every one to do, 


with Aa ue: . new huſban- 

was upon a little but ng preven om attending to 

1 10 4 — many 12 were committed during his abſence. On 
his return, which was towards the end of November 1754, he in- 
quired after his crop, and learnt, with pleaſure, that ſome: grains 


had produced upwards of 60 cars a- piece, and that many of theſe 


ears contained 64 grains. 'This was ſufficient to ſhew him the ex- 
cellence of the new culture, which he immediately determined to 
extend to larger objedts. 

He had no time, — loſe. Two contiguous pieces of ground, con- 


taining 24 acres, had been folded, and were juſt going to be 
plowed 


13 0 


. 
| 
= 
1 
| 


_ ſeed; Which ig tog 
4 corn” eum u 
ſowed iff row Rapp 


to the r6ots, only turned 


0 
„ 


de rag LL ON 


the fame time, an ke YEH U which" bait been 

corded Me de Kamtrs ud ö uch the e to the belt! 
part of the Feld ſcwed in rows,” was fown in the common way 
| S 


ber ber which 4s" 
"From wHich' numbers 
lants of near” 55 acres 


8 
Neat 
of rabbits came and wn 1185 


the roots Which they N ,wery eaten by ; and che dung of the. 
ſheep-folds — a great quan bs weeds.” This was nor all:- 
as the furrows did not run in Acht drection of the eclivity of the 
ground,” the water" lodged'in'thtr;” fo that He Erft plowing, which 
otight to have been n een ul could” not be_perior ned tilt 
April, hen it left a gear thiany © e 

"Theſe clods were gro py her fi of the ſecond pl plowing, 
which was performed 4 with e de whi 
inſtead of breaking and — — ce no ew laying freſh earth” 
hard the rows. 
The third plowing, which was given with à plough with two 
ſhares, and in more favourable weather, had à better effect. | 

Notwithſtanding; the: accidents which had reduced this Arr. 


of wheat to ſo wretched a condition, that the huſbandm 0. 


they were ſure” it neyer wobld prodũce à crop worth api 
and that all the labour was Comp away: yet, reckoning upon the 
footing of 24 acres, though it would be but juſt to deduct 45 | 
five which were abſolutely deſtroyed by the rabbits ; and fu p 
too, the erops of '1756'and 1757 to be no greater thin that Woes 

M. Rouſſel's calculation proves, that even then theſe three crops \ 91 
ſtill be better chan what the fame field would produce in the com- 
mon way. 

But, by M. Rouſſel, if we do the new huſbandry part of the 


juſtice it deſerves; and, inſtead of including the five acres which 


ine rabbits deſtroyed, we reckon. only the produce of 19 acres, 
5 pe. 


oss IAU rag. 


5: gad-everi; ppaſe. theorts 
years, and the whole extant 
as the 4 acres and 


ee of wheat, 3 
to-any, other for ſeed, not only becauſe it was finer, but like - 
dau ©. waagere free from: all -ſceds of wheat. ERS Takin 
of 610 pounds for every acre. | 
Fr dean this. ar do dc the fed, which i for cxch acre 


. 
rodgs, of cach. acre, will then be 2 of 
ual feds of word 4 s 


9 ee Jo FR Mo 

The ath r piece * which was cultivated i in \ heel way, 

in. order to make the com n, produced 1260 pounds an acre, 

from which we are to deduct 154 pounds, „ per kux = 
The — neat protons is 1.296 ——— | 


As the fowl neat produce of Fly acre. cultivated | in che com- 
mon way, will be, at the end of three years, only 1650 — 
whilſt that in the new way, will be 1758 pounda. 


M. RovsszL gives the following Account of bis Experiments i in 17 56. 


as "P; October 1755» fays he, I choſe in the middle of a fallow 
field which had been well. plowed, and was not expoſed to 

of the accidents I met with laſt year,“ a piece of ground, 
„to make a fair com pariſon between the new method and 
the old, I divided into two e nr parts. One of theſe ſpots was 
ſet em, for the new huſbandry and the "other, cally of the 


ſame 


*'This change of ING was far from being an a to .the new huſbandry, 
as M. Duhamel obſerves, | 


wide, including the alles; 


130 xy hin 55 WHEAT, dn 
me fail, and quite contiguous, to be fowed braid-caſt ee 


way. - Sr 413.. 7: I. 5 AW 247 T 43 £43 AR $035 

1. This laſt ground was extremely well ausged by folding of 
ſheep. upon it. With RG to the other, Which be 
cultivated in the new way,” and which ootn 4 e 


. e, e fame ee * 


loot? mould of th : to carry it on the the back of cattle, would 
be at beſt a very diffcule, tedious, and D e- ge 


cConſiderable ſpace is to be tilled: to fpread earth only 
the moment fed ts ates he AE hab 
the drill-plough, and hinder its operation, if the a ee de. 
rotten; and to breed weeds, which by no means fuit this 
cult To remed theſe inconveniences, I contrived the following 
J open — ů 12 — 
which muſt always be every year at the end of the ſummer hoein 
in the place where the rows of ſeed are afterwards to 
ſowed ; and by drawing the plough with two mould-boards once 
through it, I made it 14 or 15 inches wide; which is the breadth: 
that the three rows of ſeed require. The bed between two of theſe 
deep ſurrows is exactly the breadth of a cart, the wheels of which: 
going in them, hurt no that has been plowed, and do not preſs 
down or harden the looſe mould; nor do horſes do any 
becauſe they neceſſarily tread upon the ſtubble of the late reaped 
beds, in the middle between theſe two: furrows. This was the me- 
thod I uſed to dung the 9 beds in queſtion. * The dung was well 
rotted: it was ſpread at the bottom of the furrows, and immediately 
n wing that made the beds which were 
fowed ſome days after. Perhaps this manure may be of more ſer- 


„This, ſays M. Du Hamel, is a contrivance of great importance; and T confeſs 
adds he, that Thave always been puzzled how to ſpread dung in the new huſbandry. y 


{BY M ROUSSEL.'"/ 13 


t n 
1d and Packard. The grain is by this means ſowed upon a kind 
n of which promotes the branching 


Nate tone: dy giving it a little air, re- 
dien at che very time when the fap is moſt aGtve, 


8847 
11 


freſh nouriſhment to the roots. The 
ſtraw, likewiſe conſumes the little 


110 


2755 
115 


1 


ts, te haow the effects — 


try it is to em 
5 85 — _ hots 


_ 


fl 


HE 


4. 
ith 


1 
Hob 


0 je ranges np re were not The 
field, thus laid Out, was fowed on the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and ſixteenth. of October, with your drill-plow, which plants three 
rows in each bed. I uſed 378 pounds of ſeed; and afterwards 
3 to fill up the chaſms; which is after the rate of 
32: 6 ounces fo an acre, and conſequently a little too 
. Accordingly, when the 9 up, 1 ſaw it vras too _— 

2 own 


132 EXPERIMENTS ON WHEAT, . Dan 
ſown. The reaſon was} that the in was too Lrrsllp nad not 
portioned to the out- let of the drill plough. At 93388 
this corn roſt well. of December, T obſervei 
that moſt of theſe had branched into four ſtalke, whilſt thoſe 
ia the common Hay had but three. I perceived no ſenſible difference! 
then, between the dunged and the undunged beds. It wa not till 
the twenty: ſourth of January, that I ſaw plainly that the plants of 
te beds were of a deeper green, and had made longer and 
* at orous 'ſhoots than thoſe of the undunged beds. By 

twentieth of February, ſive —— — 
ones, which was not the caſe with the wheat in . 
The alleys did not receive their firſt till the tenth of 
Eleven of the main ſtalks grew an inch and a half in five days; 
and I obſerved that the moles were rather more buſy in the dun 
beds, than in the others. Aa he eh wa pe et 0/0; 
thought it needleſs to continue a could do . 
and therefore poſtponed it to the ano, — of March, and fol- 
lowing days. On the ninth of April, I found a plant with 1 ; ftalkse 
in one of the dunged beds: the greateſt number of branches that 
any of the plants in the und beds had, was twelve: but on 
the other hand, I likewiſe found ſome which had eighteen in the field 
of com n fowed in the common way. On the ninth of May, this 
ſame plant had 20 ſtalks; and from chat time it branched no more. 
The ſecond plowing was not given till three weeks after; viz. the 
twenty- eighth of May; which, I think, was ſomewhar'too late after 
the corn had ceaſed to branch; By the twenty- third of June, there 
were three ſorts of wheat in all the beds: there were ears in hloſſom, 
others juſt going out of bloom, and others not yet out of their hoods: 
The fineſt ears were thoſe which came up and bloſſomed' firſt, ' The 
moſt forward' beds were thoſe which had been dunged under furrow, 
with ſheep's dung : the next to them, were' the eight beds which 
had been folded, the plants of which were a little thoſe 
of the undunged beds. The laſt plowing was given on the tenth of 
July. The grein-has thew begun 26-61. but that in the common 
way was the moſt forward, though it was ſowed three weeks later 
than the other. I know not for what reaſon, the wheat of the new 
huſbandry began to be reaped the fourth of Auguſt, and that in the 
old way was let ſtand till —— p6re9/ 1 e erate rage pon 


tures was as follows : 
2 3 is 
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5 Wr beds dunged F bee, 


* 
—— 
* ol 


ESE Ge 1 oe is 
2 du 8273K ee e 11 
Than, Meld „g e e hl x — il: 15 
The fellowitb it, not dunged. 5 82 


The wiph — a wich on een and half, l 11 
Den iet e ee 432 


re mie bete e adg id, = 


The $42 lea et ihe»! bas, — 2 
to it, not — 

5 r and dunged with bd and a half 15 

ſellow to it, not dunged, — 1 


The third, allo 938. feet long, and dunged with 3 load, — (2140 BS 
nn b e ma —V— — 2. 10 


Tie 'eght dd which had ben wed, two of which were 


wi fy longe three 2177, and three 118g, produced in all, 14 
This is near 18 ſheaves apiece. nd 

The 6 other beds; which had nok been dunged. produced in all 814 
4 This is ſomewhat moce than 12 ſheaves - ar Ane NH. 
Total produce of the i re culcivacll in the new way = © Sheaves 1208- 
The 12: acres. in the common broad-caſt way, after having Ta 
2 folded all oyer, produced — Sheaves 1820 


«Thiele fads mer, the advantage of dunging in this manner. It 
ME ar nr yy is that of ſheep, and that it is more 
-profitable' when laid under W, than when i it is ſpread upon the 


| furface of the ground by folding. | 


In pro tion to the product of the bed 842 ſeet long, which 
was xd with two loads of ſheep's l 


i». 2 * 43 


Grier ON NT. FT 


of 

the bed 116 MH | 
22 ee 9 Me le” 1 dun been 's 

F cal 'q od dupged k 
OS, via but 16 ps e "Hin 


wy folded beds, whoſe whole: length. vas 941.2! feet, 
2 1 hong 3 


the nw woy hd — ausg. dry harps og Eb ou ho Þ 


be ne. ng be qt ro PH Ry i 7 1 2 5 
ed 1700 ſheaves, 20 ſhea 
40 e produce of _ Wale actes folded.) — 


in the broad: caſt 
would not be equi 
by ſowing according to the new 
ſheaves yield, in general, little more than 959 
| The 120 ſheaves Which the 12 acres, ſlowed, LA 3 5 
1550 more than the 12 acres in 

53 pounds Dedu& this from B71. I R F DIEM BY 
in = of theſe laſt 12 acres ſowed in K che new way, and I 
ſball Rill __— for I ſowed only 388 pounds in this 
ground; whereas 1260 pounds were p< ſow the other 12 
acres in the common way. This would have been the produce 


of the firſt 1 that the whole of my 12 acres 
in beds h n . I he For 


CO TE 2 
2 uan f 

k — Ee 
unds of wheat. 


want of that, I * 1208 ſheaves. have juft been 
threſhed, and have yielded only 5040 pounds 
M. Diibegel- makes the following remarks on. agcount, of 


Os died e 50 ponds: of Pe (Gu 
The '120 caves yi m 
which we are to dedut 388 pounds gs 4 ſeed. The neat 
Far 13966 pound. The other 8 in the common way yo 


 %. a 


part 


mob TT Coroner a 1 os 


855 of dir A —— 

ferent from thoſe we have 5 2 
1 1 men's . it ze Kaen 
. We mall d 2 in in mar 
and | extenſive ö er 
extraRting "a few paffaßes from $f da one {Up dut own 
coutitryinen, in confirmation "of the advantages of the "new Huſ- 


a” <p plowing, (6 (fays Mr. Miller, in his Gardeners Di&tionary,) 


ground 1s derp enough to admit of it, 1 
t Trier to cen. 95 755 the ſtnall fibres öf the roats, whic 
27 A Kr 2 ly the noariſhinent, extend themſelves very 
e HE gron . err 
a e _ er where the ground is 
| efore "hey 90 frre, to the crop W 
Sed uin hngt f rp of rates Koch for b 0 dot in . 
toots will find u ſupply for . e t and angm 
ion ofthe ear at th ime they when it & Wot 
required: for if the grou flowed A roots will have 
extended themſelves to e e ſpring; ſo that hen 
the nouriſhment is wanted to Foot alks, the roots are 
_— the hardneſs of the ſoil, ode they cannot penetrate. 
is is che caſe, the colour of the blade” is quently 
Mig change in April, and ſeldom recovers its verdure again 
and when this happens, the ſtalks are alwa ays weakened i 1 6th 
4 8 to the decay of the blade: for it b well known 5 
ong experience, that the leaves or blades of corn are neceſft 
draw in nouriſhment from the air and dews, for the increale 0 
ſtalk and ear. 
I have obſerved, adds he, that, in general, the farmers ſow more 
than double the quantity of corn on their lands than is neceſſary : 
tharefoee there-i9 © great, walls. of -grais, "wich, in ſcarce years, 
amounts 
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wv * Fibers de : 
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5 5 or 1 8, ado cs were ſtrong, <a dad long nal 
rot cars, and the produce was much greater than in 7 

ſe firs in the neighbourhood, hich were: ſown with the 
8. 1 | 99 if 9 155 8 good, and the roofs. land at » 
Fl ad pos 28 5 155 e - and the 
card better not M2 0 


4 5 hotſe-hoeipg vhich was practiſed by Me. Tull, 
155 2285 e ed . 
te to prac Gier, at the 
| re pro make 2, trial of it; and. indeed ſore abſurdities 
Mt. Tal u He ave 775 ntributed to give them. a diſguſt 
to it; ne of which, 12 at Perhaps not the leaſt; i 3s his poſitively 
N. chat the ſame land 9000 nourith the ſame ſpecies of 19 25 
without changing tt Amps, for, for nar ipng and this, without, n 
which his own. 5 exwards proved to be falſe. Dar 6 . 
| Vue th Abe other p iculars which —— been ad- 
vanded by M. Tull, it is much to be wiſhed, continues Mr, Miller, 
that this new huſbandry might be univerſall practiſed; for ſore 
{or perſons who haye made flicient trial of it, haye found 
_ anſwer. much an in the common old me of 
ndry; and the rh who have learned it Mr. Tull's 
hk are engaging in the FOR: of it with e. ardour . 


el. W his wha 8 3 | to tecom· 
e uſe of Derpenu⸗ in the new rhle moth cre | 


* 2398 


Abt 


the protlora of land! in tht new) method of -þuſs 


caſt in the in method. and partly accprding /Tull's 
„ Tbelpett thus fowny were not — — 


in many 


in 


beſt part of che field ſown in the 


Another trial was made by ſowing of the corn in rows at different 
diſtances, with ſome ſown in two parts of the ground broad-caſt. 
The event was, that all, which was broad-caſt in the uſual 
way, was lodged, as was alſo moſt of that where the rows were fix 
or nine inches aſunder: that which ſtood a foot diſtance eſca 
better, but the rows two feet aſunder were the beſt, and the produce 
much greater than any of the other ; which plainly ſhews the ab- 
ſurdity of the practice of _ a great quantity of MM to 
4 & H | ave 


* Mr. Miller could not bave ſaid this, if he had ever ſeen the three laſt volumes of 
M. Duhamel's work, and particularly the experiments of M. de Chateauz-vieux, 
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with greater certainty, if che ſeaſdns prove „has can belex- 
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87 "Ke — proper: 
Bn » I cauſed.it to be dug with a f 
194 rl i en beds of equal ſize. Great care was taken 
oy 5 
eds, nee. 


enn — Fey 21819 £26: $64 19 


aber, þ mad thre of the bs 


el a 


Pra 
greeti, and the number of ſtalks — 


manif 


e 
ca The inclemency of the winter likewiſe ed ſome ; 
chr i found | as loſe 1968 plants of wheat, | and Rad but 1$12 
My plants of barley fell fhort by 412, their number 
being reduced to 1059. The winter 7e Lhe xo 
the oats, that very few were let. aer 
From this time, all the plants ex they branched 
bo much, chat, as faring Tecüld ee, 


them ont with another, produced 48 ſtalks, the barley above 15 
and the oats ſtill more. h tuft, ſome of | 


plane er a 
Sg, 380, and above a third part of the plants of *#bont 1 50 ſtalks: 
ſo that, though 175 were at Kant en e diſtance from one ano- 
ther, in June and July they entirely 
All theſe ſpindled, rue each in its kind, y 
large ears, en of -grain rom oe ont the oj" 
kindly, but ib, par ot! ber u Sade 
ears were a prey to birds, which could not be 1 
is an inconvenience to which all ſmal}experiments are labile That 
J might fave ſomething, I was obliged to cut my corn down before 
it was quite ripe. But before I did that; I ied myſelf as care- 
fully as I ly could what the loſd might amount to which T had 
ſuſtained 2 — hoop im 
in 0 rs,) to eſtimate | | 
ä ak a, than half the crop, and — 2 ſhould not 8 
if I reckoned it as ſuch. I had formed the e elf. 
We found the loſs ſomewhat lefs conſiderable in the bart to 
the oats; it could not be ſo well aſcertained: dut we b eved it 
could nat be leſs than a third of the crop. | 
Mio While the wheat ri ee Ga ins plants were 
ighted. All theſe, wh or nl in pry Tem 
plucked up, before I cut 1 22 of 
amounted 0 2973 ſo that I was reduced 0 rf e Uher | 
the 


digi plants were the whole 


pounds of 18 ounces to the pound. 
„„ eee e ob en for which it — 
b The produce will then have been 

in reality 110 pounds, which to me ſeemed very conſiderable. - 
I made another enquiry, which ſeemed to me of ſome importance: 
this wiky 40 hindi pies the mimber of the feſt and lacy enry 
was greater than that of the and ſmalleſt. I examined them 
with-the utmoſt attention,” and found almoſt all the cars of equal 

beauty: at leaſt 19 out of 20, I am confident, were ſo. 
1. was likewiſe willing to know what number of grains might be 
regarding the propor- 


contained in each ear. To this end, without 
tion I had found between the number of the fineſt ears and that of 
1 we the imalleſ, 
and twelve of the fineſt. | 1 

*« The 12 middling excy-comtained o8e with another 37 grains. 
The 12 ſmalleſt cars, 30 grains; and 


— — — RAE of 18 
"hl I ts 0 , s of 18 ounces 
to to the pound. What wa D port y og 


pn 10 pounds of 18 ounces, exclyfive efutac 
— 


nt ſhews, AG huſbandry will b 
all forts of grains.” 


2 on — by M. De CRATRAU> 
IEUX. 

Be og quantity of wheat gathered from the three beds, ſeems 
—— 22 —— Though I had but 55 

| tors yon thereto the 55 eaten by the birds, this little 

ſpot yielded 110 pounds. In large fekdo-wh are not ſo ſenſible of 

what the birds deſtroy. 

u ur Gel, a rake into this account, the 1068 plants ) 
ſnails, and the 297 blighted plants, — wable22 $3 

they would have yielded 100 pounds of wheat, and the whole crop 

would have been 210 pounds: for it cannot be doubted but they 


would have yielded in the fame * as the 1515. What 
proves 


oi 
was 


ide beds}; wich 


* 


* FEXPERNIMENTS|ON WHEAT, - dn 
proves it ie, du id u ſpace! about thirty fret long; at che end ef 
reſt were very thriving and branched : © that it is evident, 


the whole ground could cafily have | all the that 
to gro on it, and which were at — 


were int 
t may be expected from the following experiments, it being an 
eaſy matter to ſom the ground ſb as to have the deſred number of 
en — then, and I thinł juſtly, that this ſmall ſpot of ground 
can produce 2 16 pounds of wheat at one crop: but the incſtumable 
advantage of the new dry is, that it keeps the earth in a 
Tate fit for ſowing every year; ſo that in two years it can yield 420 
= N whereas in the common huſbandry of this oountry, * the 
can have but one crop in that time, being obliged to fow 
His land only ſecond year; and that one crop will fall 
ſhort of. the two which A 


# * 


« Without being too partial huſbandry, we may ex- 
pect that the ſecond and following'crops will be more plentiful, the 
earth being in finer tilth. Accordingly, the wheat with which I have 
ſowed theſe three beds a ſecond time, is already viſibly benefited by 
the looſer ſtate of the earth which has been fo frequently ſtirred in 
the ſummer. I have provided againſt the accidents which deſtroyed 
ſo many of my plants, by ſowing thicker. Inftead of three ounces 
fifteen penriyweights of wheat, which I ſowed laft year, I have 
now ſowed nine ounces twelve ights: and the mails 
haye again cat many of the plants this year, cloſe to d, a 
Jufflcient number ſill remains, by means of the edditional feed, to 


Fare 
re 


22 It looked 
u 


Helds. It yielded me 105 pounds of wheat. Even in this way, I 
| | could 


The neighbourhood of Geneva. 


| 9 | oe ad ue | 
i114 ne of which, * 
in the per 1746, J muſt now mention. I tried two at 


the une. time: (firſt; whether heat wDν,iz grow after ĩt had 
kept ſeveral years; and ſecondly, whether fowing, each grain at f 


inches diſtance would turn to account. A2 did pot intent to make 


the experiment on a d Ichoſe ſor it a ſpot of ſtrong earth, 
in had oondition, fit for making bricks. I ſowed in it three quar- 
ters of an ounce/of wheat, Which I had e eee 


years. It roſe eee e 
not ſprout at ll After the winter, theſe 13 ng. 
2 them 299 Tong) for m quite — 4 — 


vreeds. I ſent a woman to red them, who Vat the ſame 
time pulled up almoſt all the plants of wheat: the fineſt ſuffered 
moſt, the not i 13 the 9 Le 
diſtances. 


; ears: five or 


grin; hich became che 


of the e of the: new: 
. 3 yy" i 
— to make more conſiderable ones; but in · order to 
this, it is to de provided wich a proper hoe and drill- 

_ confeſs that Mr. mes Pt Apr ma 
It's great fault is, that it is too oomple 


— — 1 „1 eee, 
Nubers of ſu are already uſed 


of the advantages of it. 
in this ens wag: which is W. a great * even our farmers 


n 
This is the 1 Al this ſummer in preparing 

grounds. It did admirably well in the alleys of my experiment, 
after the corn was above four feet high. No plant was hurt by it, 
and I could bring the as near them as I-pleaſed. Thus it 


enn Ay — have ſeldom 
ſed 


„. Du Hamel obſerves, that it is very Gingular that — eight years old, 
_ ſprout ſo well ; for that he fo "war Pr ſome of * years old, which did not riſe 
at 
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uſed. more than one horſe. - I have | likewiſe, prepared with it be 
1 — i autumn. 2 = 1 Le n 
df M phat: ail have made f me ta en— 
a 2 n 
of Cf arp lr, 32 therefore limited myſelf to the 
EA about ten acres, according to the hew huſbandry, part 
A ee. og part in nee 
Ys. 16 11 eis a £4 TELE op at #4: 9 
21 no had fly inview in wy i 
700 this end, I have ſowed wheat 3 in 


8 85 the grains ſome at one e —_— 
to di NMI 1101 11. 182% 
„ l wheat has at preſent « fine; appearance; . 
| gs 


ace tene Rronger than thoſe in the common fields: 
are much larger, and of a very deep green colour. . 
the kenden benched, and promiſe. a. great humber of ſtalks, 
I;have counted on ſore — and on others 25. Upon the 
5 Pp | amino <6 "164 n 


What is more, 


e 
unds of eighteen ounces; to ſow the ſame extent uf 
uſed to be ſowed with 110 pounds. Yet I think this 
fofciently thick: the plants are very fine, and of a may falls Th: 
They have already begun to branch, and promiſe. 

therto my wheat gives me reaſon to be pleaſed-with 
Hos ON J . 9! 0 


N as 134.3 4 
SE C N 2 


. bien made 7 M. LuLLiN DE CnaraAv-vinux, in the 1. 
BY) 4 ; 1752. e —— | 292 


eee 
4 y experiment this ear are of Je kinds. The / ft 
'M "experiments the tune for year's ent : 
the ſecond on a piece of ground rely was 5 255 into beds i a 
the firſt time; aa Et Id 22 


eng n. CBT DECCHATEAUVIEUX. >a; 


— but ſowed with the drill 7 equally:4i- 
tows; withouvanyintermediate = andy andy: is Pris oy 


— g NA Abit Ks 


"Fa. EXPERIMENT. No. I. 


mentioned, (p. 39.) that this ſpot was ſowed with 
v . the beds being now made in the middle of the former 
alleys." "ThE ſattiftier Hotitigs had brought this ground to ſo Ane and 
100 f ſtate, that, ufter owing; I ſowed the three beds with 
hie drill. Lan ies dugh. . th enty Ann of September ; aud to prevent 
"the" acti ts 1 before rr .4 Hr 
asse ie een tit 
den 2 pe on and the rows were full of lanes, 
Which became very ſtron and thriving before the winter. The ſnails 
deſtroyed a Fe of de — as they had done the year 
_ before: yet, 150. dged the rows ſufficiently ſtored with plants, and 
S ak Lender — 1 
The winter was very favourable to corn in general. My plant 
e ſpring: but I found ſome chaſms 
in the rows, Which Thad not perceived in the autumn. I imputed 
it in fome* meaſure to the intlemency of the winter, which had 
undoubtedly deſtroyed feyeral weak plants. Theſe chaſms: were 
but few, and the worlt of them A ene * 


inches. 
| 21 bete esd ds Meys forths ird dite dn the inch bf Marek, 
and a ſecond time the twenty- fifth of May. The ground was in ſo 
looſe a ſtate, that I thought it needleſs to hoe it afterwards, eſſ 
ally as the wheat was in an exceeding good way. It contin of a 
very deep green till it ripened; choke — — 
the plants —— much more than they had done the year before. 
It was a common thing to find plants with between 60 and 70 
ſtalks, which, in ge ated, grew to — five feet and ſome inches 
high, and ate e een wich large ears quite full of grain. . 
As foon as the wheat had done bloſſoming, I found it neceſſary 
to defend it the birds. Thanks to the care that was no- 
taken, they did it leſs hurt this year than the laſt: but ſtill they 
eat a great deal of it, though I cannot preciſelydetermine the quan- 
ti 
A. en as the wheat appeared to be near ripe, in order to pre- 
ſerve it from the farther plunder of thoſe robbers, I reaped it, on 


the twentieth of July, Og; I would rather have choſen to _ 


0 
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re ger. It remained in che field, 
ma ed towards the latter end af Auguſt It yield- 
hundred and forty two pound of WR, Nn ounces - 


to th 
Arte was very fe, — cnn th 


en 
0 1 ade Ed tothe elle 


to a looſe ſtate by the 
1 thriving than "a 5 
circumſtance which contributed 5 e 


— 1 awoke my eſtimate, dere 


of wheat in ono ſeaſon, if 
| 17 ed e fot if we add * 
142 


Teaped this year, the loſs-occaſioned by the birds and 
ſnails, it is pretty evident that eee would have nearly 
amounted to 210 pounds. 

- 4:Luckily/-that I might do more en ſatisfied what loſs, I 
n the birds, I counted in two different how many 
. in the three rows had yielded. O of ten feet, 
in ens, place, and 2030 in another. A I would. al- 
* I hall only ſuppoſe that 
5 1600 ſtalks: the beds, 160 
uently contain at leaſt ee the: 
= 5 
To know in the next many 
eee in that number of ears, 2 
a month after harveſt; as yi & 
were taken at random, without 


c ſeemed to have been but little . 
bree hundred and ſixty ears yield 
wheat: ſo that, 7680. e Whole. 


360, the: produce of the — a 213 Þ 
_—_— ounces * 7 or 240 

ence 1t appaars, my eſtimato 5 
3 — hereafter. | 
<< Thirdly; this ſpot was clear of weeds; though it uſed to be oyer— 
run with chem. It appears by this, that the neu huſbandrꝝ deſtroys 
them effeQually;: though this rn brit year 
thaa in other ſuhſequent year. | 


From 


 ««/Frora!the obſereaion high. toads. changhy 
more-thriving ſtate this year, than in e fal 
earth fur from having; been.-exhauſted by: th e: nonr} 


yielded the plants during. that year, became more fruitful in this: 
which can — — oa Os 


% The — was this: year, 0 


ma Need 
tributed — and may leſſen che 2 but to whe Bren a 
nnn II %n 
| "EXPERIMENT: ' Ns. H. 


. experiment Was made on a large field, in which) three 
rows of wheat were ſown in each ded, the diſtance from 
the middle of one. bod ta the middle of the next, being fix, feet. 

The-wholelextentiof er gel each ſquare 

toiſe bf tet 

« The 2 uantity of ſeed hich I em it, cer 
tainly required that every grain ſhould grow: but 1 on ed num- 
ber of plants fell greatly ſhort, 2 ins not riſing at all, 
and at. of thoſe which did riſe, delroyel by inſects. Qs, The 
greateſt da was done by ſnails- 1 — — 
the rows, wi + thre dn As far as I could Judge, waere 
third and a fourth part of Ao roduced nothing; and yet x 
crop _— plentiful, as fee. 

The W this, year at 
rather the more — — up for. the 2323 71 + Foun 
mer year: for the ground was not in ſufficiently fine ale when the, 
wheat was dowed. 
On the fourteenth and fifteenth of October 1751, the alleys 
was wed for the firſt time before winter. 

-the. ninth and tenth of March 1752, they, were, plowed _ 

again for the Hf tithe aſter vier 1 r 

« From the cighteeath to the-rwenty-fourthr of April, the ground 
was weeded. 
| * Qn the twenty-ninth of April, W 
PU 2 MY 2 * NN cul- 
2 Hamed Glide, at by meme of the new diniddicn, the alleys may 
ben Tomewhat narrower. 
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cuſtivator ; which war again repeated on the twenty-iſtly of © 
ee This GR Se ee erer; weng gde . 
e ” 
A the! eſs of the ears, ſhew'd how much the new culture 
growth of theſe plants, which branched nearly a8 
much a thoſ of No: This field was on the twenty- 
fifth of July. 0 e een 
A e his essen be dl produced, an eſti- 
mate of what might have been expected if if the ſame ground bad 
been cultivated in the Coriiion with” 
1 


buen 


ks „Hs field, which is of « very good and ſtrong ſoil, was very 
| plowed laſt year, rr 
rains, and had not been d for ſeveral years. In the common 
way, it uſed to be ſowed 318 of wheat. This year it 
was made into beds of ſix feet rer * = 
NU 10 pounds of Wheat. 


Product dee W515 
011 7 


« This fa, laid out in beds, r em. 


grain'd whats: ba 


Tt be deduSted. videws Mom 
9 977] Con ve $ 743 


Tho this wheat was very clean, yet four parts 90 aT 
in an hundred were fifted from = 


* - | 
te RX i 


valued at ; 4 | . . 
« For the ſeed b 8 141 


Neat produce i 201-206 235 Go. 


Ct) "I 


«Tn a a , the ſame field i is ſowed TIO 
bon. 


, that, ſup 2 of 1 to be only equal 
is of 1752, 15 1 e 3 but en be greatet) 


will again prod uce 327 by 71 — 12 14 7 
1 | eee. . . 17581b. 


j0\ Px | 7 
* 
11 * þ 


eee ee | WM ha Sn an "2X9 ti} 


elt al ET 0 $ DOGY QUE. ag i abn. 0 0 462q) 
e w — cops of of formarryars, i T e 
will be three tunes the quantity of 2091 . 
ils bays. us bevel. ad NIA cl chlo wi 
Den in it 290 607% be, be eee ieee, 1 fg Vir 100 


——— D % nau 


grains 0 ' * T7 4 
e 1g E gen. 


. 4 — -. \ % % 4 % — 
J KJ 21. 117 IN 1 E To K 9 * 1 309%; $*.4 407 . . 1295 
e g 1 1565 5 N 4 
. 1 7 * : o . & 4 . v5 —- £ : 
001 i 2182 w John icitt 3 Alg BA Jud a TUL 

« Conſequentl 88 favo Es de ul 5 
- 2O12F, JeqUEN y. , 7 72 In ta 5 ur 3 FLY 141917 L 

* , 4 ” - . 1 

a 5 6 L eee. Ts. Ww. one 9113, 234% new 


iht M uc) 2 dinenqzd 10 11 a- Gg ft 0:0 Wi 
b pigs la, Ur q. Mone 170 


„ ie Bed ields but one crop in two years, i in the} 
common huſbandry, it would produce in that ſpace, 


f Fiom when ence Do "that W 'of dne 


1 9 78 tit yada) ben 2 
LOGAN] 162413 bs * ul! c * wy to bids 4405417 2 


4 Je this mo | 5 RR a 28 ex ti | that of 


al Len — ould limit 4 5 
. wan Wd 1155 BET eed. I 
ls Aa TOY 7 ich yield more, viz; 
ou upwards : Y ' but then it wrt 
a8 Ind that they are _ 


paſar 
of the field. 


know, 
ar V 


158 
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I therefore 
wY ol of pe inks one HI an 1 In this 
e eee CE 


$47 53% 302 10 yiiiazp on 217 22321 — I 


. My ON have always 


3 pace of about 1 344 ſquare to es of 36 feet, in another 
fed, 


2 
year thiadother:- : hug (Zu! a mon 2269, 2: 92 053090: 19 


eli Las im aniang 
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to be laid out in This land, which 

, was but in bad tilth, bane ore the care I took 
\therdughly® and redes it imtb(HRAW patticles. 

t rains were the cauſe. of this. r 


4 8 —— after winter. 
ö e 


1 #1 FAS know the ci cauſes t6' vl 
u 


the twenty-third of May, the received their ſecond 
with the cultivator, and on the twelfth of June . 


The plants which fir} lh; and bebe predely 


irs were-like thoſe of the bi T have Muy aa mend 
equally lage. Tho” the * vt” 
ogy Bs malt n . SE 


N 3 thid crop was 


,.1.make no do but it v ne af ths cies 
It was now ſowed, forthe "Tecohd. tits, in the new” 


2 2855 are well ſtored with plaiits, - and the cord i 16a 


as I could with. 
E X. 


Apa. AYaMaAPB(SHATRAUNIBUX. — agr 
iv 1014 el BI EIN ET. No. FV. - S£3 Ci 55817 


PR z on a light EEE Aung it.“ 


The beds wert about ſix OY were ſowed 


n 


ies 6; 93 yon wn 1 


— — 
brd wp foro 
92 in 
eee. 
5 ot 5 
ave in in * 
42 e e 
1 


ahh 


Nats ar ood] Cres and 1 = 


a of the grou dwhick the 
drill- effects at the ſame time that it ſows. Theſe things 
ung > 4-09 TO IO ſucceſs, than the com 
ere FF. Fe 

| is wheat yrere very fine - their 1 
of their blades and the number 


Pac > nab of 


F it certain en a ot goed 12 d ah nas 
EE 25 this my e ee 2855 to ſow in — 
'* 


- 


1 EER Ws erf HAT. pal. 
chat in the ld wit, an the eats Tlonger ind bitter filled with 


Henn cou U s duce win mier what u bo pcs 
from this matifier bf nen 1% 1009 2d & no boy ood 
n 2197 498 An ed 9i9w 4 T 


60 3803 Ii 1 1 BS *, 1 3 
£3 ice oe 


eee 
beef ob S&T Nn bone * tt bovrot 0 2th" N 


Srptenbsr 175: t Haw ud Nr 
5 Sk E whole ef thb Bd bed 46 de Wed with 
ty meaſures . A een each W containing 106 
pounds of 118 ousccb. TK Mabel, Le 18 pounds of wheat, 
etc ſoh in —— © OO part fu feld. The 
3 part was ed wh a pane: with only 265 
pounds of wheat which in * way would have required 


7602 2 pounds. Ki Ber e 19s mi Hungen bowel © 
The ſoil was middling, neither too nor i too light, hag 
ſtony: | The land was poor becauſe it Had at been dunged 
which indeed it ſeldom * be omner not having — 
CE COTE N ww eogamtbs oat 
COST Hag halt H ri bi a J Dae nee 
offs 1 9 bfis 128 12 2: aint q Ar In ct Aid fick: 2 do 
.es pounds of when fe veg och 0 in 
2 N 51911 Ses. hy ho Abby 
+ = 7 1990 . be dedubted.\ 1 vorn om 68: 99) 
| For finall 1 ba grin fed ou, 4. per cenee! E er 
Jo For che ſd" dt! ' af! 215 55. 
312 Bin zh let io; nsr dls 
5 ae 19}p3%9 be 
If che other part —_—— eee 
wit the three meaſures in the old „ Bad best hen gh 
ſown with the drill-plough, it would ave yielded i 855 
1 ' To * | 


Loſs by fifting, 4 r. 8 lb. 
For the ſeed * a . 45. 


| Neu proce 6b led ts the ae , | 956m. 


Ve. produce of the whole +. _ 


8 


W's * 


Chap/U. eee 153 


edcegiey SE en Pr ouee' "ol biganitry;) © 
Apr hDοjẽj1i‚,ονν jp, "of h 1 © 


That matt-of he iGeld:vihich wos iel with . 


e produced thrice the quantity of the ſeed,” 


— The fame meafure of — 


This field yields no more even in i would hv 

Vibe w et ie head been „ the Nane way, it have 

produced Ty ONT WAL "'Gr8olb. 

n 663 ae 5000 1 | | 5 ; 

- » Loſs by ſifting, 15 per cent. It L 

„57 In at 0 = deer 
For the food & Decal re 2120lb. )' 

m Neu produce ...3133lb. 

| Ballne tn fro —— 17m * - + 2710lb. 

as | tit 1 Fpfhprngpis 

link l wy ors aral d „ 9) i 10 lat en. p 5. 


f EE "EXPERIMENT. r 


12 , "continues M. De Chateau-vieux, [another field of 
about 1020 ſquare toiſes of 36 feet, in the ſame manner, 
with thirty pounds of wheat, — 18 ounces to.thE pound, 
on * wa of September. The ſoil was ſtrong, and in 
ſine tilth wheat grew in like that of the pre- 
ceding article, with this only perceptible difference, that the ſtraw 
was ſomewhat longer, and the ears larger. It was not threſhed till 
the 2 of December, and yielded 809 pounds of very fine 
(che pound 18 ounces), The — of this field was 
— * — that of the former, in proportion to the quantity of 
= But the ſoil of this was better, in finer tilth.“ e 


EXPERIMENT. No, Vn. 


me experiment was. made about three from me, on 
of ground of the extent of about 880 ſquare toiſes. 
This lan e nor too light, and may be called 

a pretty. Ack Lol It was plowed three times, -like other lands; and 
4 24 It uſed to be ſowed with 


165 or 170 pounds of wheat. It was now ſowed on the 5th of 
October, with * 24 n Tho' the ſeaſon was fo far ad- 
X 


vanced, 


— ä—ͤ—ZF—œ— ——— ͥꝙ — — 
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vanced, this ſeed came up pretty v A een printer. 23 
—— greatly in the 8 and the field. became 


— large care, full of fihe pl amp Pat, 
. ale err pete nice ow p —— 
18 24 £ 


pounds for the ſeed, the neat- produce wi 
710 pounds. Thus we ſee that the ſame ground ſowed with 
drill plough, produced 66. pounds more than n i 
common way, But as Wheat raiſed in this laſt way is ulways nix 
all with abhndarice 0 of ſeeds of weeds, which muſt be 
fifting, an allowance muſt likewiſe be made for 5 
will then not be limited „ whi 
oWnet d more than in the eerttmon way. | 
% TOmit ſeveral experiments of wheat ſowed in bets, 
the thrith-plough, in equally diſtant rows,. the ſucceſs of w 
been tearly —— of thoſe I have — hg 
mention only one more, and that, on account of a cireumſtance 
which deſerves to be known. I made it on 4 fight foil, the worſt 
I knew of, Fall of prerty tage ſtones, and which hal not been 
— in — memory of oſs The eg, 1 cha hs 
ſeeds 1 
— 600 — conilering. the waduety uf Ge dall. "This 
prevented m lants' from ring, and A 
d by inſects; t the corn was 
mall. I was, however, pleaſed with it, becauſe l food die 
| almmoſt'> Rrong un in 4 god fol; and rr 
und as full of grain. 7. 
„A little before harveſt, whe west af in den 
ſuſtained many hea Fal rains, accompanied with very high — 
and though the ſtra — much longer thah that of the wheat 
Which had been fowed eng ee not 
lodged 3 — — fn Ui: Helds: Some 
Frideed was bent; but — is 12  huged. Fhis 
is yery hurtful to ng of the grain, but its being Sur 
& attend with no inen enen Inn _— 


"2% Whew were therefore right, Tays M. Dubame), in obſeiving, Gat corn wind be leh 
vate to T lodged i in following our method, than in proceeding in the COMMON. WAY. 


ebe H. RN D CHATRADVIEUR  auss 
chat it caay be gf ſervice to he wheat, not to remain in. a perpen- | 
3 oe Dae: to be pertcujaily atzintive 


arr ner Hes» rt IIS that bree ce in e 
— — — — pf 
| by e ſtirting o e 
wand, cennot draw much nourithment from the earth, as thoſe 
in beds. Tho ſine of theſe laſt has indeed exceeded my expecta- 
tion. There is reaſon-to be ts In ah manyer of ſowing 
even. if jt were attended with 1 
crops afforded. But if the was, apron gray, Amr Tr 
Webel be Gdcked, with un many plants an it can noutiſ. yo 
in be ſo much the more conſiderable. f 

60 err e i n 
bees, -Which are the more immediate object of the new huſbandry. 

4 Thoſe. which I have made this year, have not brought the 
produce of the new culture to er 
n en od 


kae, 1g) M. de Chatca 2 hs which reve " 6 cru f ihe 


+ yi @cby — No. I. chat the — bung ing 
loofer or more divided ſtate the year, is better able 
s whale 


9 afford my Reno p 
ways be proportioned to the eaſe with r 
— we 3 5 

4 1,waes: 16 hopes that experiments nl 
—— —— ſeed it is 15 belt to ſow, 
The 1 on which. I fawed 


* mere are but three 
— ce utmoſt production 


. - Theſe means are practicable 
X 2 only 
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only in the for in that alone cacty bed hat he 
** — can propetly nouriſh q which it the "ſource 
plenty. | 2114 01 
ie firſtaneans'is, to make the plants produce « great number x 
of Halba. Nite on 5 FH We ernte 
be been i5, bo me ech Mises ged. n 
The third is, to make each ear be quite full of plump 
— 
can only be procured by us mr e earth 2 
eue x tary — — — ſhewy — of this: but 
* — Af nee ayoes 
c & therefore — . — alleys while che plants ave yet 
young and growin can make them produce a number "of 
Aal, ca rh fatter rg ar; and fill each ear _— 
ut to obtain theſe advantages, it is of great con- 
rene chas the dente de performed at proper bse exch 
its. ind unde gun doe eben 
« The plowin — winter, ee oe ee Fete water, 
which if it d remain long near the plants, would chill and 
greatly hurt them, and t lay up the earth to be mouldered by. the 
winter's froft. It is hereby enabled the better to ſuppl the plants 
with their neceſſary food in the ſpring. This may Be done at” the 
farmer 's conVYeniency, from the time that the plants have three or 
four blades, till the froſt au in: und eren in che winter; if it dor 
not freeze, plowing will always be of ſervice. 5 
The firſt plowing after winter, is of great im . Tie 
to this that "we e een which the plants” 
That it may have this eſfect, it maſt be performed as ſooh us che 
ſevere colds are paſt; and, at lateſt, r 
ſhoot. If it be delayed longer, it will contribute very little 
wards their branching. It will ferve only to — 
longer. If any new ones ſhoot out, they will not thrive ſo well as 
the firſt; nan N e that they ſhoot 


out all together. 51 0 es 
124 «Tho bodihge ohio! Rem this ce til} the wheas 
Ras done bloſſoming. — plante, lengthen the talks, and 


enlarge the ears. The ſeaſon ws theſe hoeings is not ſo 
"limited" as that of the former, *** . ence 
depend greatly on the ſtate of the ground: for it muſt not he 
touched when it is too moiſt. If the ſeaſon is kindly, they ay 

ba 


a 6! four tt wr" Fa . 
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n lo ah 1 4h 
can leaſt de difÞtifed with. mY 


bloſſom bis bole ear, feels 
; . F ne of che 0 3 at * 


3 eng Nor pepper —— 
rrings, not o tor uh af ro 
* Fe they will or - that, in my ar = 
can be brought to theit higheſt perfechkot: and ourab 
ſeaſons their bein done at their proper times, a diminu 
tion of the crop will aſſuredly follow: - 
| No one who conſiders the produce of the ears of cor 0 on 
lands cultivated according to the new, and the old haſbandry, will 
I believe, donbt which! of theſe"is to be preferred. 1 all beſtow 
a few moments, to bur the Aifferende which 1 Have found 
between the one 3 beck ene! 
I ſaid before, that ee eee 
Here is à determined dh am certain that T have not en- 
it; becauſe the birds bad eat ſome of the grain: otherwiſe 
2 weld: hive. 3 thoſe 18 ounces. 
When, in the year 15 go; I firſt began to de ind We 
principles of the new huſbandry, e e eee 
portanoe to come at the knowledge of what the uſual produee of a 
plant of Wheat is, when cultivated in the common way. That 
year. was reckoned very good one for wheat, which appeared 
clean and good as it toad upon che ground. T rook this meth 
r 01 F wanted: * : 
20 took a Heaf which Ws an 
; which was of a very . 1 divided 7 goo, an 
In che firſt 2 * the ears ; the middling 
and ſalt ere were in ihe Scond, and the cars in which there was 
0 or vrhete the gridn was faulty, compoſed the third. 
hene The wheat being thus' divide 
in each'pareed. I found 30 in the firſt, which cenfiſted of the 
beſt ears; 1600 in the ſecond, which contained the middling and 
malleſt ears ant in the third; y 50. ears, or-phitits whoſe grain 
i was . faulty! —— a! great nuinber” of imperfect 
. 001s-which- were not fix Hong! 
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as ſdoti as the 


'F counted the number of ears 
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| ande grip ee ner: 


| in 
1 A5 taking one car —_— pe ce there 
were hut chat an ball $0 an car. 
1 rains weighe bůt an een en Loa geen egi! 
ENF . theſc parcels together, we ſhall find that 2000 cars 
— * ot an half — CONEG mand! 
TEqUIF : ſame .gg0dnels 39 eh PE 
or abe D 
1 could not have believed, had I not ſegu it, pw the ſame 
time, how greatly wat. ay en raed of the advantages of 
the ne euſture! cr) Prog Bit D* I i danke is... 64 STIL 
. I have this ng — 
The moo = 


fary 

the quantity uf ed thi repo year 175 + in others 
| fornewhati more; and 3 leis. u 28 hoon i 18 820 

« All my fields look ex reel ell and make» ws much. eur 

appearance than they did laſt year 

wath very rang plants, of a doep — ans —— — 
and large, and cover the carth better than the common wheat. 
, Hitherto, theſe. plants have ſuſtained no lsa, .exapt. — 
f pot of about balf an. acre, where they ——— Lag 
under the furface of the, earths) by infos M7: | wed 
it again, and by this mewn have quis ana 1p the lov. * 


- inſets have not 11 ann 00 ik bd ai ar BY 
gb One of the meſt deere ce eh exparimants,/it;.th ; 
they have created a deſire, in many:pe cede grate) — begin 
dry, by trials aenhigerable cnsent. 


One 


8 the padde of the n w huſbandry, 
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ptr — ATSN1EOK; 
an On day: wk. 
nr tees Area . 


— rey umdumts to about 
of tive hundred acres in broad Jands e bi ch 


* 
— T' am dxtremety þy what an beat — T " 
generet uſe. It Hes every n e for £4 Py lineſsve 1 
le having 6 eres exact e or in i hey h | 
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the year 1753. 


© AM the beter call thay Lam ble to give a ſati 
account of the ſucceſs of my experiments this year, as the 
ſeefons hæve not been favourable, ant] extradrilinary accidents have 
OT the produce of the crops. 
% I ſhall divide this account into ſeveral articles: 

The firſt will rontain the experiorents made on lands laid out 
in beds, Ahich have borne their ſeaand aui third crop. To this 
will be added ſome obſeryations' relative thereto. 

The ſubject of the ſecond will be a detail of experiments made 
on lands formed into beds,” which have yielded e crop. 
This tee will be followed by Jocks beta y, Jo 5 
The thid'will confiſt of the experiments of two p hats on 
Minds mude ito beds; of which the Hrſt crop was reape: this year: 
to Hieh will be ſubjeined ſome neeeflary reffections. 

The fourth article will contain an account of Teveral expeti- 
mente made by divers lovers "of ulture, - on on fands own in 
diftarit rewe, bert with che /drill- 17 5 . 149 
* Ag e Wink it Will be m cc ew, by he 
experiments which have been made chis year, that lands produce 
wore corn by the now hulbandry, than by the eld: we mall giv ve 
un acetunt, in the fifth article, of the crops of-Helds ſown. in the 
ebnen way for ſheen years together; ind oF-thoſe f the fame 


ay cultivated | — EN A ay 


%. "mM 
* 


erg e anna, n 


ut. M 71 lo 1 t; 
5 * 


e 


no dung or . — manure was 
extent 97 all our fields * 
ſquare feet to the weit, aud tha 


1 —_— 


Es uare, toiſes, TS | 


Uh x vs 


11:10 D IN 1 Wet 
N. B. The W- ip: marked. with * ane Snider "he 
Be $0.5 nf r 
« „Inis bros kao the full produce of this third. ſurceflive 
on the beds of this. field, continues M. de Chateau- vieux, 
if che bail which, fell on. the third uf Jae had -not it 
greatly; '; The abundance m re and 


bo: by the 
8 1 8 rry ? | y : 
moos Een year's peak, — ps — lentiful than 
that, c — oyorh it would have been evident, that the earth 
becomes;) mare as d more ru bythe ae hafen J 


104 
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which it is of I can therefore only affirm 
by conjecture, that — ine: been /gonades. 2: It is true, 
9977 Gat e eee eee, 
n 30 Win Gut. 14 108 / 
Ira them from hence: | that the corn had a very fine appear- 

—— — * — —— 
w were 

DT — — mito 


yr me >= "I, that had (it not . 
bal and torrents of water, row pre n nee 


in xa. Ne EIT Lo 

e Though — experimens babe dhe Lime: aocidents, | 
(except that the beds were not broken up by the water,) it will fu 
cer, Ee — 


ſy r. EXPERIMENT, Noll. | 
NB, Thi experiment is marked with the fe mater inthe yo 
* e er £Y 


— —— Vin be found. very inftrn@irt, 1 
. ſhall relate — 9G 16-7 1 there 
attended to; for'it will confirm the 

+= 20g But before I enter into a detail, 

vour not to omit any eſſential circumſtance, 

3 that, in the journal of 1751, I ſaid, 

the plowings which had been given the earth in order to 
ing ſown in-1752, — — it ſufficiently, and that 
to remedy this defect by r culture. 2. That this 
owed on — September with eleven 
yielded a thou- 

e Grp 


in 1753. 
e 


idge 
a 1 the middle of the ey was _ But the carth 


was 
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was  dceper ſtirred and — ——— 5. Ihad al- ö 
ready attained almoſt a-perſectitilnh,: — 
com itil e eee eee ct One, 2072 FIBrIIGO gr 
« Whilſt Llaboured Miduouly in the -cultnre- of — 


intention too much, 


which I would not ſhffer ns { go, Indus 
till I artive at 2 of the nem huf- 
bandry ; I nevertheleſs to begin on lucerne 
and in, to cultivate therm nearly in the ſame manner us wh. 
What me to this, was che ſucceſs of a {mall enperiment 
the year before. Accordingly, taking this object likewiſe into ſe- 
rious conſideration, I reſolved to leave a part of this field for ducerne, 
and to ſow the reſt with wheat. It contained in all 1650 ſquare 
toiſes, formed into 45 beds. I left for the lucerne, nine beds, the 
extent of which was 303 ſquare toiſes 3 and deſtined the furplus to 

to be ſowed with wheat, as before. I am now very attentive to the 
experiments on hicerne and fain-foin, and ſhall begin next year 
kr Wray vos re Toons. 6 My 
practice in this, will be found different, in 1 , from the 
method which is commonly purſued. I wilt 2 — 
.. 

w none can be more in 

fodder being as neceſſary as plenty of corn. * 

* muſt therefore beg leave to-give the of this field, as if 
the whole of it had been ſowed with wheat. This I do, in order 
to com produce of 1753, with that of 1752; as it cannot 
be 
of them have as much wheat, as 
were. ſown with it: nay, perhaps ſome more: the lucerne: 
being ſown in what E thought the richeſt part of the field. Thie. 
field was ſowed on the firſt of September. I increaſed the 
of ſeed, ſowing this time thirty four pounds fourteen ounces — 
whereas in 1751, I ſowed but eleven pounds four ounces. Though. 
I ſowed this year more than thrice the weight of ſeed that I did in 
3751, it muſt not be inferred that I tripled the number of grains 
capable of producing plants; becaufe this year's ſowing was made 
wath wheat of the produce of the new culture, the of which: 
are much larger than thoſe of the common wheat which I uſed in 
1751, and of which a greater number is ere required. to. 
make uy an equal weight. 

« This wheat having been ſown pretty early, its plants had time to- 

| grew: 


the 
ted but that the nine beds now under lucerne, would each 


any of the beds did that 
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grow very ſtrong — — the cold of which they bore very 


ö I gave them on the fifteenth of October, by 
— — within about three inches of the rows, 
| theen from the damage which corn frequently ſufrs from 


rain or the of the ſnow. 
. .*« Inthefpring; they made ſtrong thoots, grew apace, and branched 


very abundantly. I affifted them, as Lam goin 22 


and to the temperature o! 
- © On the fifteenth of March 1753, 1 gave them the ff plowing 
after vrinter. 


: "On thecwdns s bed wereiwended.; | | 
| On the eleventh of April, I ſtirred them with the caltiviter; 


On the twenty-fixth, the thiſtles were plucked up. 

W Ne LA n rags 
— ces a to appear 
„On the twenty-ninth, Ricing was en with the 
cultivator with mould boards. 1 


« On the thirtieth, the wheat was in full bloom. 1 

. "On the third of June the wheat ſuſtained a violent ſtorm of hail 
and rain. 
„On the thirteenth, the fifth ſtirring was given with the new 
with two ſhares, or double cultivator. 

l beg leave to obſerve, that there needs no further proof that 
—— cultivated according to the new huſbandry, will be little a 
to be than the eaſe with which I performed the fifth c 
ture, after the accidents which — — 
the wheat had attained its t. So far was it from being 
laid thereby, that the whole extent of the plough found free ad- 
o 


out 
g and may be ed 


* 'Tho' the whole of our 
| extremely well with my plough and the inſtrument which I call 
the cultiuator, yet I have of making this taſk ſtill more ea- 
ſy. Two new inſtruments, — not indeed abſolutely neceſſary,) will 
anſwer this end. I propoſe only as very uſeful, and proper to 
. 1 cw pag , when the earth has ac- 
- quired part of that minute diviſion, of which it is ſuſceptible. * 

| 6 and * 
| ares, 


— 
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ſhares, are two inſtruments which Ehaverinveited this year" 1 have. 
found them extremely uſeful to Frein 
8 leſs time than our other inſtruments. 5 . 
N to know. what firſt ſet me upon contriving them. 
3 cannot enter properly into the ſpirĩit af — 2 
without being thoroughly convinced that the cath anne ws 
— — I will even ſay, till it is reduced to a 
der; and that when one has been ſo happy as to attain 
muſt be kept in that ſtate. This w r bs don eſt, 
the moſt inſtruments. .- 5 

«« I obſerved one day, whilſt I was boeing my my wheat, my plong 
being then at work; and the earth in a very looſe at every 
time the alleys were ſtirred, they were thrown into a different — 
for it is neceſſary ſometimes to make a deep furrow in the middle of 
the alleys, and at other times to raiſe . a ridge in them; and yet, in 
whatever form the alleys were, I had only my plough to perform 
theſe different operations. It did not ſeem to me to ſup- 
poſe, that two ſo different works could be done equally well with one 
and the fame inſtrument: whence I concluded that it was n, 
to have an inſtrument for each of theſe purpoſes. 

I ſoon found what I wanted. The cultivator with e 

opens a large furrow in the middle of the alleys, by turning over the 
earth at the ſame time to both ſides. The plough with two ſhares, 
on the contrary, at the ſame time takes up the earth on both ſides, 
and turns it into the furrow, which it fills, and — boys _ 
foundation of a new bed. 

« Theſe inſtruments have this farther advantage; that, without 
requiring a greater number of oxen or horſes, they perform as much 
work at once going over the ground, as the plough can do in two, 
and ſometimes three operations. I return to my riment. ' 

On the tweity-thard of June, the wheat ſuſtained a violent hur- 
ricane, which laſted an hour. Several great pear- trees were blown, 
down in my orchards, and . large branches were broke off from 
other trees. | 

« On the eighth of July; 4 ſcorching wind blew, which ſhed 4 
great deal of the ripe corn. 

« On the ninth, the wheat was reaped. 

«A —.— after harveſt, it was e 1 

« This field yielded 1575 — of deducting from 
which the 34 pounds 14 ounces uſed for ſeed, the neat produce 
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HIS field domaine'r 344 toiles, and was bat im poor titth.” It 
was ſowed on the fourth . 175 N > 
SN of wheat, and yielde 5 
Ras brought into better es 1752. but tde beds w 
raiſed high enough':” would Rave yiven mem 15 
not the rainy ſeaſon They were Sn drt the Sicht 
of „With 24 pounds 8 1 
wheat. The lanes were very fine before winter, 
were well ing, I found” ther there wers fre plant) Ain 
ell ſeveral of them. I likewiſe im 
puted the loſs of many to the flatneſs of the beds: © The plants ac- 
quited freſhyvigons ter de ine ane ſtrobis bree and branch- 
ed well. E tested this field in che fame manner as the 
former. made e farne- 
reaped. on the fourteentwof Jul 
Thus we. fee that this _ ö 
1783. err Ori OE 


{19-71 

| Obſervations * . 
J Obſerved in my former ments, that as the moulds not 
> fufficiently looſened, the fields which wers laid out in beds could 
not roduce fo plentiful a crop the firſt year, as they would the ſe- 
or third, when the earth be more thoroughly di- 
vided. It is evident, that whoever ſhould have given up the new 
huſbandry, on the bad ſucceſs of the firſt year, would have deceived 
himſelf. 'Theſe experiments plainly ſhew,: the charge of the firſt 
rr the ſecond, and that this 

profit will increaſe from year to year 
« Whoever now tries the new huſbandzy, may reaſonably expect 
. 


in autumn : infos: had' 


Were 


why pounds 8 ounces. 
Ae more in 
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ity heres 8 ap 


provided ments "ry experienced 


88 1 8 


v ge ——— I have: ao- 
N vo ent is... hows 


hes Gr AX I have ſowed this ka oy qe — 


great crop next ſeaſon. I ſhalllikewiſe Have wy yan in the courts 
of theſe obſeryations,, to ſhew, that though the 
uy nee foam culti- 


very Tina; et it is in fat org profitable 2 
eg us no proceed en ſuate of the lands Eulti tet 


125 They 


vated in the common way. 
| according to the now ad obſerve what the 
4 b h bes 1 Da: 128 ; oy Lan FEARS | 244 $44 
...< When, de ed, the CE 9 lookic Rate 
0 5 10 and) the grain conſequently covered with a fine mould. 
| p.hetter; the, rgats more extended themſelves; and 
15 S4S my gary in a ſoil which ſcarce reſiſted then: the plants 
Were ſtronger, and better ahle to bear the ſeverity of the winter; 
ang by. A increaſe of the ſeed, the earth was filed with 
ts, and thereby bettet able to ſuſtain, the/actideats which had 
them before... After. the wihter's froſts: wert over, the mould 
wap looſe. a ſtate, that it loohed as If had been newly plow- 
2 e che common hutban- 


too 
| 171 | ſubſequent culture! The weeds, altcady - 
5 7 did little damage to th e corn; — gr 
ceive that the earth, in this looſe ſtate, was eakly penetrated by the 
rains, dews, and moiſture'of the a ere. 

3 The effecte were, chat the plants grew-ronger and taller than be- 
fore; 2 RE 1 that the 
cats were very W grain; if we judge 
by 2 eee — that the Wheat was — 4 and 
laſtly, that the crop Was greater than chat of the preceding year, 
though it had — — dimidihed by the hail, the hurricane, 
and the ſcorehing wind which made many of the ears ſhed their corn. 
I tried every poſſible means of aſcertaining the loſs occaſioned by 
theſe accidents; but in vain. 1 have therefore up un uncers 

calculations: and all I can fay, is, that I um ſure the Joſs was 
very conſiderable.” 0 A R- 


* y - 
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— —— 
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N62 24T _ 15 * Jo. dine dw adg ernln bout 1009 (1-40) » 
tho mend ot N HI CLR b volt case 
eee, ee, Mt, 


theſe pie. 

* 4d not expe bes th Sarg. ** 
W of, would yield a crop near equal — we 
treated af in the e 2 _ of ho Fate we ne» 
e divided the firſt year that d eld is laid 
out in beds. des, almoſt all laſt year, the earth was too moiſt to 
ae proper. The wet mould could not be divided into 

— 2 enn ir be plowed & frequandy en us aan of 
carly. as it ſhould have been. 


ce — every year wil-otbe —— to ͤ 3 and 
when there are alternate ſuch as we have had this year, of 
wet weather and fair, which will afford time for the different 


ings, we with ſ e promiſe ourſelves a more abun- 
dant crop: — ſeen; it — che good 


or bad ſtate of the earth 
ws ee the 


The whole management: of theſs fields 
Game with that of the. ſecond: experiment, it would be needleſs to 
give long detail of: it in our er of former of 


5 N. * PE R 1 1E N T. No: Ra. 


_— held i «nee veg ſoil. In the old babe it 
it, and it was neceffary to catch 


too wet nor too dry. I pontains 
16487 ſquare toiſes. I laid near one half of it out ini beds, which, 
with the alleys, were each about fix feet wide. Part of theſe beds 
33 the thirtieth of Auguſt. Conſtant revented the reſt 
from being ſown till the twenty-ſixth-of September. An hundred and 
cighty one pounds of; wheat were employed in ſowing. the whole. 
t was firſt ſowed, came up well, and the plants were very 
ſtrong before winter: but in one , almoſt all of them wete de- 
ſtroyed by inſects. I ſowed this ſpot a fecondtime: The freſh. 
ſred was ſcarce able: to riſe before winter, and yielded much leſs 
than the beds which had not met with the like accident. The wheat 
af the beds which were ſown the twenty-ſixth of September, was 
lang time. before it ſprung up, owing to the dryneſs of the earth,” 


- 
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which, continued almeſt the whole month of October. The froſt i in 
November ſtopt the furth tit plants. Their produce 
was .much, ſhoxt of what yas dow! in, which ſhews plainly how 
efſetitlly neceflary it is to Wearhy. 

16 This wheat muſt of courſe; grow v unequally. 8 


extremely heautiful, others l reſt: 1 
9 — the whole, the * 2 e pt 
er r ord ; 
by. the; bail on the third praying. the other aocidents 
wee „ 8 3 rocks 7th 
<6 reaped on the 1 1 
of July. It was — two. . after, and the whole — 
1 


this half of the field was 3370: ; of vey fine and 
8 abi Guan which: deal of flour: 

4 half of this Redd wine eee with 

the drill-plongh, dy which; means a great deal was ſuved in the ſeed: 

for only 479 of wheat were employed to ſow this ground, 

Which, in the common way, w would hate rac about 22016 


; 5 ſowed on the 23d; 24th, 26th, ec 5 20th an 

We could work only a few hours ed account of the oquent 
ſhowers of rain. | 1138 

«« This wheat roſe extremely well and grew very ſtrong betewwn- 
ter, and of a colour, it r till ĩ to ri 
The — — Ache a e long, 
and bore cars: in ſhort, they promiſed a fine But 
the hail of the 3d of June ſoon changed the fact of the field. It cut 
off a great number of the ears, broke down many ſtalks, and dama- 
ged all thoſe cars whoſe ſtalks; were ſtrong enou n 
"This whea being ee a oth, el enth 

© * — on ioth, and elev 

July, in very hot, 2 eee 
ab. and yielded 53 —— excellent grain. | 
« Here is an experiment made upon a large extent of wad, cul- 

tivated two different ways, and divided into two equal 
tions, both of which ſuffered the ſame accidents as equally as could 
be, according to the beſt of my Jorgment.: This experiment offers 
us a very intereſting initruCtion. 

« The deſign of our experiments is, to know which of the different 
* of huſbandry i is moſt uſeful; which will beſt promote tho 


1 public 
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blic welfare, be moſt beneficial to the owner af lands, and bid 
2 N Y 4 

1 e Let us 


nes. of. each, half -of d. 
AED) — 
EIS 


corn when Ne in 
1 3 — {bandry, Ane it is 
8 de e 
a | 
0 4 e have e part of this field, hi abe 
4 diſtant rows wü che drill-pl plough, produced 386 pounds 
wheat. If it is continued to be cultivated in the mannet, 


ROE is fallow in 1 4, and _— n 


crop 
1754. | Suppoſin 3 to. be only equal to that 
15 2575 Ts of ERS Ionet, of wheat. 
Hence it is evident, that, in two'ycars, the produce of the beds will 
be 1354 Jen of the rows. This difference is 
very conſiderable: and if we would ſee it in a yet ſtronger light, 
let us extend the ſame calculation to a longer time; for example, to 
8 during which the part owed in rows will f oly fu 
» wind. at: dah * 88 lien crops, which} yok 

e part ſow 10 w N ” 
A Peng make 215 13570 b. 


The difference in favour of the beds will therefore 6 w. 
be in ten years | 1 ” | 4 an 


e here ſuppoſe the ſeaſons to be, e like the 
year 1753. But as our obſervations have conſtan get that 
the cro are always after the firſt year, which is likewiſe 
3 by the „and third experiments, we may even 
now venture to pronounce, chat the part of our field, which is 
ſowed in beds, in order to be reaped in the year 1754, and which 
now makes a will yield le the quantity 
it did in 1753. The t will therefore be much more confider- 
— c R 


ene 


>» 
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55 5 = 555 AD 

wit fowed on the up 
of wheat. TY Fo Fond 
before winter. 


| ren 1 85 dur h 
of wheat, e 8 
EXPERIMENT: No. VII. #391. 
Tr defire to the new huſbandry upon all my lands, 
| nn a as 
dad likewiſe been reaped fn I could however Tay only a 
part of it out in beds: the- Tb tell in — Roe fows 
Wich the drill-plough. This field could have but one , plowin 
2 you that | be completed, tho ſeveral ploughs were empl * 
8 18th of November. The eirth en Þ miſt 
Has it only into large clods. However, I ſowedit ſoon 
after, plowing, log expecting a great crop®.. The extent of this 


field is about Bay It was ſowed with 444 99S of 

wheat, of which « role before winter e number 

of plants increaſed greatly A! Tb ſprig : they could not 58 fo. 
F a 1 thoſe of great forego xperiment,, and the gr 


5 a little ſhriv OE N doc on . 2 e 
2 15 of Though lis LY vad ſuffered abe 2455 
8 8 Pay it PA 2646 paundsF.” Ng) 1 * 


I, ſays M. Duhamel, ü etint © rhe tis ddd bn 


order to ſow them with ſpring wheat, he would have begun the new huſbandry with a. 
crop almoſt as good as that of winter wheat. 


+ We ſee, from this experiment, that a diminution of tillage greatly lefſens the crop.. 
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3 bation wit udn 4 
„ nant eee II. ps 
Experiments made on lands laid out in beds, and of which the. 
e923 ee nba 5-2 Rifeffionis on t Kae 


© nk apc. vgs. (p- 159.) we mentionsd 6. perſon's 

| twenty-eight acres in beds. — 
5 periments did not anſwer well, we have thought proper 

mention ther, in order to ſhe the cauſes to which Bic am of 
ſucceſs ought-to be imputed. They will ſerve to inſtruct us in ſome 
practices which are more neceſſary than might otherwiſe be imagined, 
and fx our attention to circumſtances which ou 22 
—— rn 


| EXPERIMENT. No. VII | 
ce piper W were laid out in beds about fix 
6 fn, and apt to grow very hard. 
Nie t e 


_« Only (bo pound of vey ee wed an thi Fd, hich 
yielded bat 3150 Ly oor of very; clean grain. 
This is a very ſmall yp Let us fee to what it was owin 
I, « in was 2 dly plowed : * could wy oo ed 
into great incapable. of - wants ts, 
and of letting chem imbibe * pling, the neceſſary for their 
rowth. That the bed flats of. che kund uns the chicf'cauſe of the 
tineſs of this s from this ; that the mould in ſome 
ſmall parts, of the being better divided, the wheat, in 
thoſe; places, was finer, branched i avail and produced a 
ee lants. 
2. This field was ſowed too late, vis. . 
ba 88 Only part of the ſeeds ſprung up before winter. 
bogey rn not riſing in a good ſeaſon, could not make the pro- 
otherwiſe have been | 
| * 4 Too; 0 lat ſeed was fowed. It was the more neceſſary to 
„ _ prepared, numbers of 
grains cannot ſhoot at all, and many of that do ſhoot, are 
ſo buried under the great clods, that they are not able to riſe.  Thig 
add was therefor wot uke Rock with plants, 


2 2 1 Laſtly, 


4 The owner of this fel, ft remarking the bd aide h 
we have been ſp from the defect of culture, has 


: the 


1 


- 
* 


: 
: 


of 


2 


4 


SF 


| we 
of = excllenco-of oro arg 


to purſue it. 3 
any | defect i in the te notes of the new huſbandry, but ſolely 
having been 11 8 executed 8 Der 
theſe faults mi t ay be rem the ſecond'year ; and 
fore Has not only continued to cultixate and ſo the ſame field, 
has likewiſe ſowed at leaſt twenty-five acres more made in. Vacs! 
which have been much better plowed: than thoſe of laſt every 
circumſtance of the new culture has been. duly 12 6 1 Arp 


the corn, even now, E N ue; noon 
E N RT MEN T. Ne. . 
* oO MALL 4 W 


ſmall ones are ne 
dence-in the-new | 2 to to 
the practices which it requires, I ſhall relate one of Kind;, 
made by a perſon who. has adopted: the new from prin-- 
ciple, and who is every way qualified to inſtruct us, and to execute: 
well what he has ance GENE to be right. 

A piece of ground; 4 long and four toiſes three" feet 
wide, was made into fix 8 to be fowed with two rows. 
This ſpot could not be red til the firſt week in September, 
nor ſowed til the 24th of October dry, and 


the wheat roſe u 

n negligence in in he an bo ing, A ——— 

were torn up. In proportion © what ya reaped, cis le hx 

would have yielded. 180 pounds of very fine wheat. 4 
Cal 


® It is thought to kave deſtroyed above half of i 


5 


2 
5 8 


E 


* 


a 


clipat DE AERO 3 
E 


yielded an hundred and twelve meaſures. 
* | under in lr „ 
tiſe the new " 
about ben dee n nd ho ee 
tine in Following years, to lay out ty 
| þ ry hr f. 0 manner 
by 8 was, to know 
RO m propor- 
ante ve fir but it 
what mul- 


ee ey in 
bans of res Jul 


1 1105 


Oy warp ra IV. 


made — 4. 
engt . by pony r= 0 90 Gn — "1 


e OPER Y M E DEN * XP 1 4 


6 1 and. the follow in were wady by th ue 

who made the ſeventh, | . in our of 
1750 p. T5. the reſult = which e e to to 
large ohen, and to p by new 
examples: T0 be 'the more riet in theſe rn. . fe wel 
to try enge im the eld A ee 
0 . mee eee / the bil br eh is elbe 
"a in every : The hole extent is 6727 tailes and 

— Of this, 540% wiſh 18 e vets bene fon 

the e and 32 $225 toe 19 be dene ally 
. . The whole field was equ 

e ſame day, viz. the 19th Sende d 
= | Bad penny N op par er; difference than in 


ihe quantity of "ſeed e manner of it ah it. 
- e 
5 85 * 
gt 1 - 


— 


LANG. - + 


RES, — 
— o ounces of wheat, more than 
deducting the ſecd 


e/2hnd 5 ll bak iſlih ant 20 ws uf 2 u (166247 


| Produce of the p pare opal the way © 8 
To he deducted ſe 9 an i £1 — 496g . 
25 71 108 ! cooking © "ion 26843 A "65 N 91 | + 2 N, 17551 9 a ? 
In ee t 07 9, Wan Remains: e ce 0 n Act 1 1b. 
i $9114 {6d}: o doo IIe odT Hoang oft Ib. . 
Rode ef the pere Peace unn, ee 1 
To be deducted for the feed | _. 243 0 + 
Remiains | s 2944 2 


r 
old hu 

4 All the field w e d e bail of the 3d of 
f which leffened * : 


2034 E X* P E K Mi, N T. Nel X. 
1 ANOTHER field, the. foil of Which is bett er chen that of 
the former, havir been well plowed, was, in equally 
diſtant rows, with the -plough,.on — tenth of @&qber. It oon 
tains 2172 toiſes and. 16 feet, 8 „and was ſowed with, 


| unds - 
rey ta Ke e eee 


« This return is very r 0 
e e pre, It ſhould, be tem that the 
ohh 'Tis true it ame doe 

Pre 45731 TE ILANS 


44 l at 


1 * 


AENA wear” 


/Þ meniensd j the Jul of h s 9.) 2 
irs f, 2 


— "7; 
to hope for much facceſs. a o leres, which 
hal o. Fat erp 


= vita ere en bgys pounds of 
whe in the common way, would haye 
required 29755 5 X whe NECES jere is ſxving 
92 pounds of w 
72 "The ſoil of EE Fe 


duch was p 


yer bat rhe 


n ee their 
1 23 ing IK 
1 8 pounds wheat. 


19 57 ek e, H about go acres 


. 


had not — . — by hall. The lo it occaſioned, 

une robe of havin * ns in other 
lars; e . e practice of the new 

ulbandty, to the Want of Ln the bad ſucceſs of this firſt trial 
has cerrainly been owing In. a . 1 75 All the lands of this 
farm are n off ſowed”'a arilt-plough. They conſiſt 
* — e gere acres, ant 0 4 adde profpe for QF Wu 


E X rl IME NT. No. xi. 


Tad of four apes wa food nh tl of Ob wh 
243 pounds of wheat. 
nods. 5 —— 


Ae rr N 


"A 


dy 32 
r old away." 
EXPERIMENT. No. XIV. 


ce „Tun Gum lame on wilo made 'the foregoing Aft of ſowed 
| 2 poorer 


eld of about four acres and a 
* colder foil, wits the middte'of November, =. a 333 pounds 
of wheat.” In the old way, it uſed to be owed with 972 pounds. 
It yielded 126 pounds. The corn in this ffeld remained thin. 
 Tr4did not branch ſo well as that of the former. The perſon who 
ſends me this acesunt of theſe two ts, adds: It muſt be 
obſerved, that the drought, as well of the autumm as of the ſpting, 
was unfayourable, eſpecially to the late ſown Wheat. Theſe expe- 
riments have encouraged me to 8 4 drill-plough, and to 
D. all tny lands With i& in equ . to the 
new — this year 1753: ohly I have obferved to ſow earlier, 
VIZ. 


. - 


regst ben WHEN e. 


time to 1 7 any. 
* tar to the diſcretion. 
* not like 1 0 0 the TR, 


Is 1752, they, were. yery 
jor No in Woes as the. g 
> 0 Towed. 
. better il te 
Ihe others were \ 


wn with the 2 in a favourable en and my ſervants 
aſſure me * the corn riſes finely.” 


"4 it 4 «AJ PR * + > 6 \ & * 


ai =. 


"way, and ' 

ed; compared with he ne 
15 ee 2 Pandy, . them 
2 8 — 


2 „Tu reſult of our experiments would be of lit . if 


extended no farther than our own. eee 
e more ae fer ve (haſt) ere give re 


poſt; onA TBA bx. iy | 
and 


＋ꝙꝗ— — accdrdingita; the old: Huſhandry. 
| new, ane of two 
ll anſwer beſt. 10 2 e 175 e 34 9 7 


is in meu how much the new huſbandry is ſupe- 
riot in'poi bf e itoy the ode Ma are to ſuppoſe all the 
| b of tho tocbadike:thoſtiof the yeats of whichwe 


have com the products. But as therexpence Gladrssialaa 
object w worth gonſideripg. apd as that 1 MR 2205 be equal 
in both ways, Leg leave. Ant dove here . 7 &, That. the 
charge of i the new. culture. is cls. . that o fs? * 1 


tried it, and find it ſo; as 1. di 

te. 1 15 
— oli cult culture 14 W e 4 ate Fas Aled in the new wa b 
I. ſhould. have had. 2g two fields ſowed in 1752, to be reaped' in 
1573 3 vis. that of. the experiment'Ne, IV, and that, ofthe experi- 
ment No. 5. i Theſe two fields contgin together 22 599 toiſes. 1 
have coloniaced the ki of theſe two fields during 16 years, viz. 
hey have yielded eight — 
of: which has been 146863 of 
which 4a 130 pounds for <4 ſowed 
2 years, | the neat en will be reduced to 104733 

Nu «oY (la. T6 M5: ein: i chi 3017 ? 251118 301 wo 

It is proper to — that this wheat was — — every? year 
in the barn, as ſobn as it was threſhed, and before it was ſifted: an 
operation which always occaſions a — diminution, tho we 
no allowance for ĩt here. _ b "on 
Let us now ſee hat crops preceding ents give us 
room reaſonably! to from the ſame two fields in ſixteen ſuc- 
— years of the neu huſbandry z to judge only by chat of this 
| 975 unfavourable as it is. 

70 The field, No. IV, was ſowed, half in beds, and half in equally 
diſtant rows. I am obliged to ſuppoſe it to have been ſowed entirely 
in beds; for it cannot be doubted but that the part which was 
ſowed in cows, would have produced as much as the other: conſe- 
quently the whole crop. of the two. halves, at 3370 pounds each; 
would have been 6740 pounds. 

« As Ge ſame fields yung a wp every year, in the, new mn 
0 Aa | 


We 


alte, base cg dit: 


„ The fields which, were fowed alternately ging. te eight other years, though 
their extent was ſomewhat larger, — r Their whole produce was 


but 114331 pounds. 


mm EXPERIMENTS ON WHEAT, Pani, - 
r etope inſtaai of dight: lo cl 
107 n pounds, by fun, the ea prodece wall 


Ne. V, — Koo 


; which--being-alſo multiplied by 
—_— produce a uantity of pounds forthe fix- 
. anacnt of Wnt Newly, 


will be in all 143120 poinds of wheat for he years. -- 
& If we afterwards deduct from this the quantit » 175 

of ſeed uſed in theſe * fields the ſixteen | 

pines, which. Cy UP ONE * 


« In the old way, the nada. — 
in ſixteen years, „„ een eee 


* Boded the advints roof tnaping ene 


. corn is not 


mixed with any ſeeds of weeds, and its is 

by the abundance of nouriſhment which ts are ſupplied with 
rn r nn 
in the eld. as Nido ot 


_ «« But how fine a acenthejwopetition which-we adrenine 
before, — gp ore all this! viz. That — then 


ſecond and following years, would be ſtill more 
the firſt. What ſome might then think only an —— 
and ſpeculation, is already realized,” and proved by experiments. 


All this deſerves the maſt ſerious attention. The new 


will certainly, in time, acquire « ſuperiority over the Nr proce 
than we can now imagine. 


ARTICLE : FT 


Proofs that the beſt feli in the country, the' the greats 3 
| 2552 forte tg than thoſe of the N 
XI, in which: no . i 


TA proof of the ad ee 
be multiplied too much; and all thoſe which are 
of experience, deſerve to be communicated to the public. 


? 


7dr ed pr ory wei rea | 


on BY. M. DE CHATEAU:VIEUX: 
che field we ane going 


” FRE 


Po _ The extent of this field, is 608 toiſes, Eber 55 
for the harveſt of 1753, erg putts 
It is not the. cuſtom of the of, to deſeribe 
the extent of a feld by the number of arpents it contains, hut by the 
r ———————ð— 
ures generally to to ſow but 
of ſeed was leſſened this laſt time, and only ſeven meaſures were 
ſown, We have hitherto ct the ſurface of this field to be 
equal to that of the other Nl 
meaſures;of ſeed: are ſowed: | 0 * 
. — w ben e hes w 

I to tri= 
har nga gre appr yon the contents of this field to be, as 
I ſaid before, 6087 taiſes: now, the cuſtom of this village is always 
to ſow at leaſt eleven meaſfurcs/in a. ſpace. like this. One field, a- 
mon others, very near to this, and which is but 24 toiſes and 32 
feet has always been ſown with 1 2 meaſures. 

«A new cauſe of the fruitfulneſs of this field; unknown before my 
obſervativas, is, that the farmer wiſely took care to ſow it with a 
leſs quantity of ſeed, The plants — better, when the land was 
not over-ſtocked with them. This field will therefore help to prove 
> dry —— — er ” „ Vis. 

4 — „ oungiit to be diminiſbe o- 
He ee 9 fe _ — — — 
time out of mind, tation eight meaſures, and they 
Have boen ſufficient to produce very plentiful crops. The farther re- 
duction made in 1752, to ſeven 1 muſt alſo be approved of, 
ſince the crop it yielded was very fin 
| _ «« Theſe preli obſervations ſremed neceſſary, before we pro- 
ceeded in our detail. This field was ſowed with about 150 pounds 
of wheat. It was finer during the whole ſummer, than any wheat 
Aa 2 in 


_ atleaſt to 1260 pounds of wheat; together 2110 


| lune. The value of this laſs is not known: but we 


will yield 11362 pounds of wheat; from 


ite — ION WHEAT: | — 


in the bammön ways elt. doaslseuped tat atia/proper time; and ie 
— Glas — which muſt be deducteu, firſt + cs 
: which; 


pounds of ſoed, and ſecondly, the value of the dung, whith E 
deducted from 6646 pounds, the aden leaves the vo 
producy 4536 pounds. Hit It o Rt cs enn 17 

rag The crop of 17 53: was:diminiſhed bytbe hell on che third of 


may faifl; 
compare it with the experiment, No. 2. which likewiſe Adel 55 
the fend lia, Me confeſs that this compariſon is not abſoluteſy ex- 
kg with reſpe to this accident: but it muſt alſo be granted that 


this circumſtance cannot :oceafion. any very great error, We muſt 


lle wiſe premiſe, that we-ſhall not rockon the produce of i final 
ſpot which is pretty commonly ſomod im Ucagch in che nder of fal. 
3 the expence of dung and 
The neat produce of the experiment No. tr, on a field ſowed 
qually diſtant rows, was: 28 57 pounds & ounces. But the extent 
oba! feld being but 2272 toiſes, we inuſt calculate what the 
would have been in proportion, if that eixtent had been 6589 toiſes, 
—— it of the fame: quality. We hall find that the feld on 
iment was made, would m neat 8006 
pounds of went: e pounds, for the 
neat produce of the field cultivated in the old wu, the difference 
in faßour of the. de ey ern v will be 3470 — 
af ,n; 1 4 itt. 09 18d CI? (8101410 
We have ſeen by the experiment No. , that this field laid out in 
beds, and having borne its ſecond crop; yielded neat 1 540 pounds 
of wheat. Its extent is but 16 p; toiſes; ſa that we are to ſee what 
crop it would have yielded if its extent had been 6087 toiſes, ſup- 
poſing the quality ality. of the ſoil to. be iche fan. The rule of three 
ſhews, us again, that its neat» produce would have been 368 1 pounds 
of wheat, which we are to double for the amount of the next year's 
crop; every year yielding a crop in the new huſbandry: whereas the 
field it is compared with, would lie fallow this year. Thus two 
ich deducting 4536 
pounds for the neat produce of the ſame felt cultivated in the old 
way during the ſame ſpace of time, the difference _ be L926" 
pounds of wheat, in favour of the new: 1 1 ? 
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I cee Dot pi nien Wb en 
wasn and Wai on the Practice of the new lab 


— = HE chief « of our reflections laſt year was, the effect 
which j, and culture has upon plants. . ſeem to 
2 to de confirmed by the following obſervations: 

„ The — weld greater in thoſe — the earth 
had been moſt looſened and brouglit to the fineſt tilth. - 
2. We have' ſeen plainly; that, in order to improve our tillage; 

— is —.— to make the great furrow in the middle of the alleys 
d , becauſe that furrow being aſterwards filled up, and a'new 

bed made over it, there is a greater depth of light well looſened . 
— immediately under the roots of the plants. 

We can affirm, that we have this year, without much trou- 
ble, plowed our beds from fifteen to eighteen inches deep, which 
is very conſiderable : but we | muſt not” flatter ourſelves, that this 
depth can always be attained the firſt year: it is by continuing this 
ſame culture that we —— inſenſibly reach it. 

4. To have great ls, requires care and judgment ir 
pe every part of the new. — The — — 
is well executed, will be of very great · uſe; but that, on the con- 
trary, which is badly done, will be of no ſerviee to tlie plants, and 
may even prove very detrimental to the next year's 
5. To perfotmi this culture with advantage, it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve this im maxim of tillage, ſo little attended 
to by many farmers, never to ſet the plough to work, when the earth is 
too moift,” I have adhered to it ſtrictly, and have never ſaffered my 
lands to be touched till they-were dry. We have tilled when the 
weather has been very dry and very hot, and then it was that. our 
culture had the beſt effect: the ſtiffeſt land, having been broken by 
the preceding plowings, was provided with the moiſture neceſſary 
for plants, from its ſurface to the bottom of the furrows; and the 
plants-were ſenſibly benefited by all- our frequent ſtirrings. 

« 6, I was ſo ſtruck with it, that I marked ſeveral talks, to ſee 
how much they grew each day. From the time that the ears be- 
gan to appear, till they had done bloſſoming, I found that they 

an inch in four and twenty hours. The hotteſt days were 
thoſe · in Which the ſtalks grew moſt ; whilſt all vegetation ſeemed 
* in the wheat in the common way. 


« 7. This 
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2 7. This obſervation led me to another. I was greatly ſurpriſed 
Blige ere juſbasT ndileft Sher the day betars he 


next day, and the day after, I found therm till. tho dame: in ſhort, 
„ Sat a char iſed my cari and 
to find out the cauſe of it. The tane when they ceaſed to was 


immediately after they had done bloſſoming. I judged from 

that time all the ſap was conveyed to the ear to form. the grains of 
the wheat, and that-the reſt —— what was neceſ- 
ſary to prevent its drying too ſoon. is diſpenſation of the nutri- 

* tive juices ſeemed to me very remarkable: all cir forces ſeem then to 
unite, in order to form, fill, and ripen the grain, which is the moſt uſeful 
paſt I was. afterwards confirmed in this, by obſerving that it was 
rom 


that very time that the ſtalks and blades began inſenſibly to loſe 
green colour, and that this green grew lighter and lighter 


every day: a fure ſigu of a diminution of ſap in thoſe. parts. 

7 Iris ikewiſe of very great i to know which is the 
moſt time for ſowing lands: for the growth of plants depends 
greatly on this circumſtance, Late ſowi not anſwered : but 


the. carly. ones have plants, whoſe vigour has enabled them 
the better to reſiſt the winter's cold, and to branch out the more 
abundantly, By attending to this circumſtance, the farmer will 
-enjoy the dcfirable ad of — corn ripen early, and of 
its being leſs ed to the the ſummer ſeaſon ; for we. 
- Have ſeen that the wheat which was ſowed firſt in the new method, 
ripened thoroughly as ſoon as that which was ſowed in the old way. 
It is proper to know this, in order to be ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
beginning to plow early, that the ſeed may be ſowed in due time. 
9. I muſt beg leave to make a few reflections again this year on 
the quantity of ſeed moſt proper to be ſown. It is of the utmoſt- 
importance to know how to proportion the quantity of the ſeed to 
the ſtrength and richneſs of the ſoil, ſo that each may have its due 
2 The experiments already made, — 4 to direct us; but 
think others ſtill neceſſary befote we can abſolutely to our 
knowledge in this point. | 
« At preſent, I ſhall only adviſe ſowing the ſame quantity of ſeed 
that I did in 1752. I fancy that proportion will not differ greatly 
from what a longer practice will ſhew to be the beſt. However, 
the ſame quantity of ſeed will not do for every foil. It muſt be va- 
ried with judgment, and regulated according to the circumſtances * 6 4, 
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the ſeaſon, and the better or worſe tion of the gr  Ethink, 
tao, that in the firſt, and even the — — 
may be made, — —— 8 bo 
175. The farmer will that when his lands are well 


tilth, will require leſs ſeed > 
but till then, 3 —— a of of it. 
= 0. We cannot ——ů— as we eould wiſh, what 


— ng the alleys, ſhould be of, to make the 
— poor 1 nor whether it would: 

5 oor: — wa three rows. We confeſs that we 
mould be glad to ſee a longer ferics of accurate experiments, and to 


have a greater of this matter, before we pretend to fix it. 
Our beds have always been about fix feet wide. 

« Mr. Duhamel, — ng 
intends to make experiments 


ſhould yield more grain, — — of the ay 
niſhed: and. as it is of conſequence to — primer Sobel 
ments, in order to determine „ve now have ſeveral beds. 
fowed, ſome in two, and ſeme-in three rown. I have likewiſe tried 
what multiplying the number of rows in ſome fields would do 3 and: 
the reſult of this experiment promiſes an advantage in that way of 
The ſucceſs of this firſt trial was as follows. 

Wen the field of the ex ent No. 2. was ſowed, L obſerved 
among the reſt ten beds which the plowman had made wider than 
the others. I was at firſt, that any part of the ground ſhould 
Be loſt : but upon thinking farther of it, 1 determined to ſow thoſe: 
beds with two turns of the drill-plough, and conſequently to plant 
them with. fix rows of wheat. I did : and when the firſt plow- 
ing after winter was given, little Is 2 id to the two out- 
ſide rows, which were torn up in ſeveral parts, ſo 
that there remained but four or five he gl thoſe places. 

% The wheat of theſe beds grew as high and — as much 
as that of the others, in which there were but three rows, not ex- 
ecpting even the middle row. I examined them frequently, with 

t care, and was aſſiſted therein by ſeveral perſons very capable 
of judging and making good obſervations. The only difference we 
could diſtinguiſh, and that was ſcarcely perceptible, was im the ears, 
which we t ought rather the ſhorteſt in the middle rows: but as. 
there was a greater quantity of them, we Judged that theſe: beds. .. 


would yield moſt grain. 3 
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tes e's ble 
een eee ee 
. The queſtion therefore is, vhether this ground, 
into 10 beds, produced more than it would have done if it 

bad 5 made into — we gel ming ney or To:whichI'an- 
deere tat it did produce gF-pounds/ more : und that there was like- 


wiſe a ſeventh part more ſtraw, | | -/ 


As this ex ———— —— — in 


a larger way. haye laid ſeveral acres out in beds of about ſtven 


feet wide: they are owed with fx rows: dhe lante are very fine, 
Al I impatientiy wait the event. . 1% i 43. 

Though 1 have continued not to dung my fields," the plants 
Rill grow very tall, and produce fine long ears, well filled with. 


uſbandry for the recovery and im- 
rovement of worn - out meadows: They have already yielded me 
plenty of fodder. The value of this ſhould: be added to the produce 
of the fields; becauſe the new huſbandry is the immediate cauſe 

that manure can be ſpared to enrich thoſe meadows. ber 


ARTICLE vin. „ u hey vat 
- General diſpo/ition of the lands for the crop of 17 54. 


T* more I have ſtudied the principles of the new end 
the more I have been convinced of the advantages attend- 
ing it. My experiments have not only confirmed me in this opi- 
nion; but they have likewiſe ſhewed me that my practice has been 
conſiſtent with thoſe principles. This made me determine * 


the whole of one of my farms out in the new way, as ſoon as 


ſibly I could; its extent being no more than I can direct almoſt all 
the whole culture of myſelf. 


« T have compleated it this year. All the fields, of which only 


half uſed to be ſowed every year in the old way, are now laid out 


in beds. I have fowed them all, with a deſign to continue _ ſo 


1 for 
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ſor the future] every year. They look exceeding well hitherto : the 
plants are extremely fine, and promiſe a greater crop next year, thay. | 
that of the experiments of the foregoing years. | 
- *©, Theſe experiments. have likewiſe made a ſtrong impreſſion on 
ſeveral perſons in this country, each of whom judged of the new 
— — bis inclination, or proſpect of advantage, directed. Tis 
true our farmers are more generally inclined to ſow their land in 
diſtant rows, with the welke, than to lay them out in 

beds, the proper management of which, ſay 8 is attended with 
much more care and trouble. My y dril-plough is preferred on ac- 
count of its ſimplicity. It began to be uſed laſt year, "_ numbers of 


fields near this city. (Geneva) have been ſowed with it this year 
Several of our peaſants have likewiſe tried the drill-plough, and 

their example will be of conſequence. hereafter. Their unwilling- 

neſs to come into any new practice, is well known: but this ſeems 


to get the better of their; prejudices; and the age 2 they now. 
not having 


have of greater crops than uſual, makes them regret 
ſowed a greater extent of ground this way. 
„We have about an hundred and fifty acres ſowed in beds, and 
near à thouſand ſowed in equally diſtant rows. Such large experi- 
ments, and made on different ſoils, cannot but afford new ein- 
ſtruction: the facts will be better aſcertained, and people will be 
more thoroughly convinced that the greater produce of the crops is 
owing, to the new; huſbandry, and not to favourable circumſtances, 
to Which they are too apt to impute it. Theſe experiments, ſay 
they, have been made on the very ty beſt ſoils; it is much eaſier to 
prepare a rood or two of ground, than an extent of ſeveral acres ; 
theſe little ſpots have been cultivated with vaſt care; it is almoſt 
impoſſible to beſtow the ſame attention on large tracts of land. 
Luckily, ſeveral lovers of agriculture are making large experiments, 
which already prove that the new in may oP be — 
in any extent of ground whatever. 


moe CONCLUSION, | r 


CNV one e may now judge, by: the experiments hich have been 

made theſe laſt four years, and by the ſucceſs which has at- 

tended them, how far the principles of the new huſbandry are juſtly 
founded, and how far we are in the right road to give farther 


r of their excellence. | 
Bb | The 


that the two molt effential articles towards 
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«© The lands on which-it has been already practiſed, leave no room 
to doubt that all its operations may be performed with eaſe: and at 
the fame time they prove to evtty ohe wh ſhall be lyclinel) wy oal- 
{HEAR altgs:”. farms in the ſame way, that var they Shan 
it wit 

0 enten inſtruments for executing this culture are already 
invented and made. The uſe that has been, and ſtill is made of 
them, ought to increaſe our confidence in them. It is by their means 
ſucceſs, are ob- 
" tained : the firſt is, the means of forming, , and 
the beds, with great caſe and little expence : 3 
ing land more — and of giving it the exact quantity of ſeed 
that may be thought moſt proper, bn nw of the drill-plough, 
which erica the ſeed at its proper the furrows, covers it 
over, and, in ſhort; does the whole buſineſs of ſowing with great 
diſpatch, and a conſiderable ſaving of ſeed. | 

« The chief obſtacles being now removed, we may reaſonably 
hope that the new huſbandry will gain every year. Numbers 
of intelligent perſon perſons, truly zealous for the public good, have ſeen 
how my lan 7 cultiratd, aol me 89 to de 
reſent at all ons ture ve freq 
told me, that the Feblic have not a right 'notion either of the new | 
— *. in general, or of the caſe with which it is 

They themſelves have wondered at it, and refled me to publiſh 4 
circumſtantial account of the manner in which I have introduced' 
this new method in our country, that they too might inſtruct their 
countrymen therein. I have yielded to their ſolicitations ; and hall 
continue to communicate my farther obſervations in this fourth year 


of thy ade of the now Budailiey. 


SECTION MV. 
W e made by M. Lullin de Chateau- vieux, ix the pip 1754. 


Y experiments in the 1754, will afford a freſh f of 
rw. ſaid in my An. thoſe of the . ein 
viz. that land, by continuing to be cultivated in the new way, will 
become more fertile, and produce ter crops even the ſecond or 
third year ; becauſe the earth will be in a looſer ſtate, which is 
highly neceſſary to procure plentiful productions. 

% This proof ought to be received with fo much the — 
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| fidence, as the ſeaſons of the year 1754 were not favourable to the 
production of corn. It was 1 the earth had 
not the of moiſture which is ary to promote the growth 
of plants ; the wheat wag in general very thin low, and numbers 
of farmers dd not reap above half the crop the ſame lands yielded 
c * 
a he d. at ſuffered great accidents early; for it was ruſted in 
October and November. Till then, it was very ftrong, and pro- 
miſed well; but 2 . — yellow — a ſudden. The 
1 made a great progrefs. I met with places where the ground was 
corre covered with the powder of this diſtemper. I he vegeta- 
_—_— the plants before winter, was from that time nearly at a 
„ þ 


They were likewife hurt, and perhaps ſtill more, by the froſts 
which began again in March, and laſted till the 2oth of hae month. 
Theſe froſts rooted up prodigious numbers of plants of the wheat 
ſowed in the common way, which withered in a few days. Some 
fields ſuffered fo much by this accident, that they were obliged to be 
plowed anew, and ſowed again with oats or other ſpring corn. 
To ſhew the reſult of my experiments the more diſtinly; I ſhall 
range them in the following order. | 

The firſt article will contain an account of three experiments 
made on lands laid out in beds, and which have borne a third and a 
fourth ſucceſſive crop; to which I ſhall add ſome remarks particu- 

In the ſecond article, I ſhall relate four experiments which I made 
on lands formed into beds, which had borne a ſecond crop. Theſe 
too will be accompanied with ſome reflections. ; 

The third article will give an account of three experiments made 
on lands formed into beds, which have borne a firſt crop; and of the 
manner in which I tilled them, in order to prepare them for ſow 
ing. This will give riſe to ſeveral remarks. 

«© The fourth article will inform the public of ſome other experi- 
ments made on lands laid out in beds, which have yielded a firſt 
and ſecond crop. This will be followed by ſome intereſting obſer- 
vations. 

te In the fifth article I ſhall relate ſeveral experiments made by 
divers lovers of agriculture, on lands ſowed in equally diſtant rows 


with the drill-plough. | 
Bb 2 «© The 
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91 444The Gxth artiele will contain an account of the produce of ener 
fields fowed in equally diſtant rows, with che drill- plougßz. 
An the ſeventh; I ſhall make ſome} general- vations on the 
experiments contained in the foregoing articles. 
; «4 Tthall-ſpeak in the eighth article, of the rr 
on beds fowed with fix rows of wheat ;' and compare: their produce 
with that of others, ſowed with only three rows. The reſult of this 
will enable us to judge how many rows ĩt may be beſt to ſo w. © | 
'* In'the'ninth article, I give a circumſtantial detail of an ri- 
ment which I made in order to be more ſure of the bl wy of ſo 
ing the: beds; and to be able to determine more exactly wha ame 
tity of ſeed is moſt likely to produce the greateſt crop. 

« Before I enter upon either of theſe ſubjects, it will be proper ta 
obſerve, that I have uſed no dung, or any ſort of / manure, for my 
fields or beds; purpoſely to be the more certain of the effects of this 
new culture, and to ſee what land could do by mere dint of ſtirring 
it. My dung has been laid, as uſual, upon my graſs lands, where, ik 
continues to be of wonderful advantage. 

I ſhall uſe the ſame weights and meaſures as in my former ex; 
periments,, vix. the toiſe of - feet, and the pound of 


16 ounces. 


ARTICLE 8 2 


Experiments made on lands formed into beds, which have yielded a think 
and a fourth ſucceſſive crop: with ſome obſervations particularhy 
| ruling thereto. 


EXPERIMENT, No. I. 1 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in the journals of 


1751, p. 1393 1752, p. 145 and1753; P. 160; and ts the 
on which I made my firſt experiment in 1751. This is the frurth fee 


ceſſive crop. 


46 HE ſmall ſpot of erent on which I made the experiment 1 

. am going 5 ſpeak of, being only a ſingle bed, 160 feet long 
- and five foes wide, would not deſerve to be taken notice of in this ac- 
count, were it not for a circumſtance extremely remarkable, and the 
more worthy of attention, as the ſucceſs it was attended with, affords 
an unexpected and indiſputable proof of the fruitfulneſs which may be 


expected from __ cultivated in the new way. If farmers will but 
con- 


7 
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P it to the third or ſourtii year, they will then be ſure of hav- 
ing their — — mall — 2 Frag 7 
opened exceeding multiplied. NI 18 
por the doubted. Vet — may perhaps be weary of 
_cultivating:their lands for ſoi long a time, before they attain that 
fection of culture, which! we haveralLalong declared to bonecethary, 


in ordext0,have.greet ſucgeſs. 0» 5 / bot bandtool m1 v7 
. To prevent the diſguſt which might ariſe from ſo diſtant an ex- 


pectation, and to encourage * of the new: huſbandry, I ſhall 
obſerve in the firſt, that there are. in every country, conſider- 
able tracts of good d, which will not require ſo. long a time to 
bring them into proper tilth. I am, howeyer, ſenſible — ſervice- 
able it would — haſtening the progreſs of the ne culture, 
in lands of an inferior quality, to be able to find out ſome ſhorter way 
of breaking and looſening the earth: and A 1 . * 
whether it cannot be done. d nee 1 2. 
I have ſucceeded therein, fully to my Aabisfaction, * KO 
; ay with certainty, that lands may be brought to a ſufficiently looſe 
Rate, even the firſt ycari by plowing them in the manner I ſhall 
explain in the third article, 2 8, 9. and 10, the crops a 
_ which were very good, 
The moſt certain, and 4 n vrincsgle of the new 
huſbandry, is that the earth muſt be tboroug biy looſened by deep and fire- 
2 plowings and repeated culture. In conſequence of this, I exa- 
mined. very carefully whether my lands were more looſened and ren- 
. lighter by my manner of performing the operations of the new 
huſbandry, than they were when cultivated in the c way 
All my obſervations convinced me that they were. 
The firſt, glance of the eye ſhewed me, that 2 1 of my 
lands were ſmoother : on ſounding the plowings, I. found them 
deeper: leſs ſtrength was required to plow;. two horſes, and ſome- 
times only one, or a ſingle ox, did with eaſe, what would otherwiſe 
have required at leaſt double that number af cattle. A manifeſt aa 
that my lands were in excellent tilth. 
If, after having thus examined the lands Sdn. Iconfidered 
their productions, I had a freſh proof of their gere to that 
ſtate of pulveriſation, in which alone plants can thrive well. My 
wheat was infinitely ſtronger than that in the common way; and; on 
examining it, minutely, I found that each plant had a greater 8 
of roots, ſtrong thicker, and much longer, than other wheat, and 
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N blades: ———— and of a much 
The pion number of very thick and 
GENS — ears . of grain, 


Fr ar oc bore 7 ae es. ter 
% All theſe obſervations were: — vb Comin! tre that my 
lands were in the ſtate I wiſhed them to be; that is to ſuy, that they 
D r er b 
ns. LE 2441 ' 87 "D471 oF 
elt was therefore leſs to ſatisfy myſelf, thun to give the blic a 
farther proof of the excellence of the new huſbandry, th pip ores 
ex I am going to relate. It was an intereſting one in every 
and I do not doubt but that it will induce many others to 
—̃ñ— — Denn ae ae Walk find it well 
worth their while, 
+. The harveſt of 175 3 being over, I immediately'ſet about l 
oo hs La et acts pra — beds which an 
e year was a very dry one. I uſed frequently to walk both over 
the ibdds s bad aft been reaped, and over the fields cultivated 
in the common way. where the corn had likewiſe deen lately cut 
down. 

« The firſt thing ther druck me in theſe walks, was, the diffe- 
rence which I found in the 8 * — of the fields cultivated in 
the common way was ſo and weak, that it ſcarcely oppoſed the 
buns er iis Feet. Thutaf the body, bn the cantruvy; reſiſted great- 

: I often it break under my feet, and frequently met with 
be 1.4 you o, 40, and ſometime more ſtalks, which ſtopt me ſhort, 
like ſo many little buſhes. 


more 


«Tam | ar in my account of this ſtubble, becauſe 
it ſhews the great ſtrength of the plants; which would not have 
had if the parth had been leſs well prepared. es, this ſtubble 
has its real uſe, as I ſhall ſhew elſewhere. ' It i a much better manure 
for land than the common ib. 

% This obſervation led me to examine carefully what other diffe- 
rences I could find between the fields cultivated either way. The 
moſt important is, the ſtate of compreſſion which thoſe in the com- 
mon way were in after harveſt. They offered nothing pleafing or ſa- 
tisfactory to the eye: the earth was extremely hard, cloſe and compact; 
and its ſurface almoſt as firm as that of a beaten road. 

The fields in the new way, prepared by better made at 
proper ſeaſons, were, on the contrary, very light and iſe in the 
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middle of the beds, in the. partitions between: the roms of i ſtubble. 
The; carth gave way 


like , wen —— at 
very dry, 1 F = 


into it, with great c though I could not by any means puſh — ar 4 
all into the land which had been cultivated in the common way. 
hag lainly. ſhews the better ſtate of the former... 


510 theſe fields with thoſe that — 


be o-. r 
Deen This was another reafon 
trying this experiment. + 

pears by this, that my chief deſign was to try whether the 
„5 in the ſame place, two years running. 
without plowing; and to ſee how Er ns in that 
caſe, be at harveſt. 


as. bury the ow This conſideration 
prevented, my the ſhare and harrow of 
which divide and looſen the earth Pech well, as deep as the ſeed 
is 

| . All T did to this bed, was, barely to pull up the ſtubble, and 
afterwards draw a line with a ſtick, as if it ho dbon for ſowing 
lettice. — — gatmaperr three of theſe channels 
which were afterwards over with a rake. 

_  < The birds had done great to the wheat I ſowed the 
before in this ground. To ayoid.this accident now, I ſowed a 

of corn called felt, . any acre 
The Germans cultivate it greatly. — t vhich I ſowed is of a 
ſamewhat different kind. The grain of both ſorts is incloſed in 
double huſks, very thick, and of which the outer one does not open 
eafily, fo that the birds cannot pick out the 

_ « I owed this bed very thick, coneluding atthe plants would not 
branch much. And I ſowed it early, + viz. on the nineteenth of July, be- 


cauſe 
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cas his kae rome ge r in the gre the 
owing till ir is ripe! I uſedd in all eleven e Which 
and wy hoy ſtrong {Hoots ; but Tyutlpet” 
fon Fe e It A ae ; ane 
++ Arts gronnd Md nsr beg pi ;T thot | — | 
aſſiſt the plants otherwiſs as eafby z I bod. | Pros 
* 


on tlie tœentysſccond of Auguft. ebam Sarl! "a "#1803 
_ Theſe plants grew ſo extremely thick; Lot — blades <0 
the ground four Nr round, before Winter, in ſuch er that tie 
'could not even be feen through wein. chad ready were ftom' 
afoot to a foot und an half High; ad the whole had area N | 
which made nit forry I had feed ſo early e l. 
forward before winter, as theſe were, ſhould be 
and, in order to ſecure ſome” reſdarce in caſe Le 
ordered part of the bed to be triowe#the'fixth hr Mo hg ut 0 | 
not touch the reſt. © I muſt hef&obiſethe*by the! way, that rhe” / 
which was mowed had rag fc Halbe at Baue, At" the: ame time 1 
ve the alleys their . ing before ' winter. Vpon opening a 
W near he rows, I ſaw'iſo prodigious 'a quantity of long roots, 
interwoven as it were with one another, that 1 contiryed to hope 
well of the ſucceſs. en OP» 
. '« Seding, however, ſo many roots uncovered 0 to the ait 
and froſt, I was dempted to fiſl the fufrows up again, in order 16 pre- 
ſerve them from it? but, con¹ιdering that, by ſeaving the furrows 
open, the part of the bed in which the plants were, and wfüch Had 
not been plowed, would be much more ex to the froſt, which 
would then penetrate the earth through its ſurface, and throngh both 
fides of the furrows, whereby it would be greatly divided, and 
haps meliorated more than by plowing, I preferred le ing the ouſt 
rows open, and have had no cauſe to repent it. 
« I conſidered too, that ſuppoſing theſe roots ex poſed to the air 
ſhould periſh, which was no — an what I mi | teaſombly ex- 
pect t barks had other roots on t'other fide; Which, fill remain- 
ing —— with earth, would be ſufficient to fu pply chem with the. 
. — nouriſhment till ſpring. 4 
After winter, the plowings were verfornled in pto r wel. 
ther, and the bed was weeded. I ſhall not repeat the detai of theſe 
operations, either here or in the following experiments. What T 
en de year" 753, wy ſafice, as s they have not been, 
«oa yy b £34417 £1911 
* The 


e 


ch U. _— — _; 

The of, grew amazingly: in thick - 
neſs, a ae of Cares? were reap\ the twenty- 
fixth-of July, and yielded five hundred and forty ounces; which is 
forty-nine times the feed, and an ounce over. The birds did no 


damage at all. This is after the rate of 2041 1 N or about 
„„ re, which is a very great Fi 


Crop.” 
„This t amounts to a complete deen frados of the ſu- 


experimen 
periority: of the new'huſbandry. It ſhews, beyond all doubt, how 
much the earth ia more tly tilled by it, and that this tilth s 


laſting, if care be taken to preſerve it oy goo Ore; perforined 


at proper times and with j 

5 — at a field culcivated in the old way, will, 

with only pu ſtubble, and without plowing it ſeveral 
arrowed, ever produce a crop of any corn 


times, even 174 it Te h 
whatever? Part of the ſeed might indeed ſhoot, and the plants 
might grow ſome inches bur they would certainly periſh for 
—— — ur be e raw from 
lach —— of its — hardneſs; and conſequently 
they never would be able to produce any grain, which is'the great 
object of agriculture. - 
« It was of great importance to ſhew, by an unexceptionable ex- 
riment, that lands are brought to much better tilth by we new 
than by the old. This is now completely proved; and 
no doubt can any longer be made, that the conſequence we drew 


from it is equally certain; viz. that lands fo prepared, will produce 
more than lands which are e in the common 0 This fact, 


depends, is admitted in the old huſb : vi. eboroughly to divi, 
and looſen the earth. This principle is ſo generally received, that 
there Is not a huſbandman who does not know that one plowin 
more than ordinary does his land as much good as dunging 2 woul + 
do. His experience has certainly taught him, that this extraordinary 
produces him better crops: but he is not ſufficiently ſenſible, 
that of all the ways =O his land; no one is more effectual, 
whe a0 goon e torr Wer the full value of it known, it 
„ Ai P would 
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would, be practiſod mores. and would give his lande 
at leaſt. one plowing oxtragedigary.-...- * * Netie z 1 Miet Aon 
What we propoſe, istherefort not a novelty 


c teaſt diſlike to the new — 2 . Wo all proceed 


— th. 
> py prinqi ple, epd-ggree! as 10 its — . Al of ws 
earth — "be wool 1 r 
— —. 1 it. tan vere a method "by which the 


that i is determined — —— is —— 


never enjoy the benefits. of it, hu will continue plodding on in the 
* beaten track; not. from: reaſons dut becauſe eee eee 


ö The advantages of the . on pf | 
it would be, Join of the publie an injury, not to-endeavour to make 
them more and. more known. The telt way ta aner this end, 
ſeems to be, to exhort all huſbandmen to convince: themſelves, by 
ſtudying the theory of the new huſbandey, wei the ſolidity-of 
its principles, and TY _= „ e W have dock al- 


cannot bur Green ja the 
W 


y made. 
4 22 common unde 


part; and his example being imitated 
EIS 


F EXPERIMENT, I e 
N. B. This feld is cmarbid with rhe fo ane in ba bat i | 
1787. 153.” 


For the crop of 1552, (p. 147.) it was ſowed with 1 pownds ounces 
of wheat, 77 #27: 4 194 La, 12 goo i 


For the crop of 1753, ( eee. 14 


et, which 775 1575. c " 
* the cr i Way ed pith 61 nds . E os. 
which yielded I 7088 . ok * . 44 unces. 


10 N field, ahh a be re. for the thgd tn having 
E prepared 
that: of: laſt 
nm ogoe — _— ok; the 
f un examining the plants which the 


cher . —— s 


earth had nouriſhed, it ſeemed to me that it could be 
EEE ee 


e ces F. wed 1 6 ri sent wee A | 
povunls'14 ounces of very large and perfectly clean wheat, of my 
own growth. It was the fame that Tufed for fowin all my fields. 
e hrs ee ſs * DT ner, 
ſhot upigrently,” notwithſtanding-the' rd ught. hy 
| began ee fpimäle the eightcenth of Mi e fro the firſt 
June; and, being ripe, I cut them down the terith of ful. 

* « T had tber thicthed a morith after harveſt. They yielded 115 
pounds of perfect chend wheat, we ſee that this field pro- 
dre n rages ot oF n — 


un EXPERIMENT.” Ns: Il. 
x N. B. This 8 marked with the Jon ner is the Ma” 
«23 NI 0A. hav as} 1733; Ip. 165.) OuWT - 161 his 


His geld Dee 8e much finer elch can Ken n; ear, 
would certainly haye produced a greater quantity of wheat. 
However, I reſolved to ſow it with a foreign wheat, by way of trial. 


. 


1 did ſo, and it jidlded me ſcarce any crop at all. 

« I thought it; might, be of great ſervice — — of: a 
different quality from that which we uſually cultivate, would not 
yield more than event wheat of the grovrth of dur own country. At 
all events it was right to make this trial, tho' the wheat I uſed for it 
was by no means mers prope 115 + wig in our land. It was Sicilian 

whi 


wheat, the atge and ＋ nt hard. I ſowed it 
on —— Auguſt. — ts grew \ ne 
before winter, and were extremely chick. Ba cb wheat, 
doubtleſs of a much tenderer nature than our common wheat, ok 
not refiſt the winter's froſt, which almoſt entirely deſtroyed. it. Only 
a few ſtrong plants eſcaped. They grew exceeding fine, branched 
| hrs av and f PORE YT large cars, which contained more: grains 
gur own. country wheat. As the plants which ſur- 
_ W wry very few, I "get only h three times oh 
1 15 H 6 id 8; 1 
n ery 2 T1 WV TH 5 * een [ 1 


c. E 443 E- 
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uc 369340033 Strand 1% ho iiwen bet dings 


* E MARK e WPERIMENTS. nga 


"15; My Fe py Af, pro nt 


e giv had Tt eg: ſerrationags. 
80 t ſhews us, eee to much 
better tilth b hy the new þ hbandry,. a 3 — 
4 och larger crops, th 1 


e than way: 
5 have done ſo. 4 | 811 1499 — | 
„ The ſecond periments he 8 


Fx 


Li Ad to here, 1 pores of the 
pak „„ more plentiful ; which 
jule v t we ſaid before, that the craps of the Spa, third, and 
following yon, would be greater than that of the firſt. 

It was of great conſequence to eſtabliſh this fact, in order to found 
our calculations of the products on certain and approved experiments. 
Mumme | 


ARTICTLE U. 


e bn he eh the 
"TN? Wann or 


EXPERIMENT. No.1V. 


V. u. Thifel © marked ith the ſame number in the „ 
iow 1 band t- Of 378: WEN 


panes fore wears o he. 


of 17 54, it was d with 268 8 I ounces 
Hounds 8 2 F . 


| „I Muſt remit the reader, chat this Keld was owed in 12 85 
| in beds, and half in equally diſtant rows with the 
I ſhalt fpeak firſt of the part that was laid out in beds, 5 
tinued to be cultivated in the ſame manner for che crop of 1754. 
*The plowings made during the year 1753, had the fame effect 
en 
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on this land, that is to ſay, they looſened and divided it. It was 
with eaſe after z and the new beds having been 
2 A1 1 1 S — 
teenth uguſt, increaſing uantity ſeed to 26 
pounds fourteen ounces of wheat. The plants roſe well, and throve 
before winter; and in the ſpring they made ſtrong ſhoots. 
—&T \ winter's froſts, and ſome inſects too, deſtroyed 
ſeveral plants in the rows. I ſaw plainly by this, that I had done 
right in increafing the quantity of the feed. Though the year was 
dry and hot, n ght, and ripened well. 
I reaped it between the tenth and th of July, and 9 
it out in the winter. This crop yielded 3 pounds 8 ounces: 
ey. - ee ounces more than 


I ſhall ſhorten what I * to 28228 half of this field, 
which was ſowed in rows for the an 0 of 17 
After harveſt, I made it eb But how ſurpriſing the dl. 
ference between the mould of theſe two parts of = fame field; 
even in the ſecond year! That which had been in beds, was fine 
and — but this was ſcarcely divided at all: it was full of great 

hard clods, many of which were obliged to be broken by hand. 

Though I had not much hope of its yielding any great crop, confi- 

thirty de 22 it was in, I ſowed it on the twenty-ninth and 

A 

eſe beds were but poorly ſtocked with plants, which gathered 

little ſtrength before winter, and indeed always remained very weak 

and ſtinted, and when reaped, yielded ſtill leſs than the other half 

of the field had done in 1753- But if I have gained —_— by 

the.crop, at leaſt I have brought my beds into ſuch tilth, ures 
me of a more. plentiful harveſt in 1755. 


EXPERIMEN T. No.V. 
N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in the journal 
of 1753. (p- o.) 

For the crop of 175 3. it was owed with 139 pounds, which pro- 
duced 2205, pounds. 

. 4, if a; ſowed with 224 pounds of wheat, which 
n 3 

HE foil of this field was of ſuch a nature as made it more 


difficult to looſen, than thoſe of the experiments No. 2. 7 
2 o. 
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Marg, the culture beſtowed upon @ in the fame 
me of x ef. mended it greatly. Still it war nat yet/in thi 


could haye wiſhed when I {awed it on the eighteent and 
3 I ſowed it thicker than it had ever been be- 
fore, purely on account of the badneſi of its tilth. I beſtowed up- 
on it 224 pounds of wheat, which roſe Oy but afforded 
' fewer than that of the ſecond ' branched 

tolerably; aud their ears were very fine. Lea 
nineteenth and twenticth of July, and it 
wheat, which. is 78 Paunda. mors than/the weer in 759.5 = 


4 I 
6.5 a EXPERIMENT. No. M 205 al 1609 
N. B. e mari with re aw ee 
of 1753, G. 170.) x 
er the crop of 1753, it was eue, with 45 ponds of wheat, 
which 724 pounds. ' 


For tbe of 1754 it was y_ with: Ba pounds of wheat, 
which produc 798 pounds | 


« V ' HAT I faid of the 1 experiment, 125 likewiſe — 
for this. All the circumſtances were alike, except that this 
field was ſowed a few days later, vis. the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt. 


It was reaped, on the nineteenth of July, and manu ow 
which i is 74 pounds more than i in 1753- 


"Fan E XE RIM E N T. No.VIL. 
N. B. This feld is marked with the ſame number in the journal 
\ of 1753. G. 170.) 
. For the crap of: 1753, it was |ſowed,. a6 well in that part of "i 
which was into beds, as. in that ' which was ſowed- in equally di- 
tant rows, with 412 pounds of wheat, which produced 2646 pounds. 
For the crop of 1754, the whole field was made into beds, and 


ſows wwith 360 pounds, which produced 2467 pounds. 


1. muſt be remembered that one half of this field had borne a 
firſt crop, and the other a ſecond. From what I have already 
faid, it will be preſumed that the mould of the new” beds was not 
in ſo good condition as that of the other beds: conſequently the 
Roemer could not be expected to e good e * 
This 


% 
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This field was ſdwed on the twenty-firſt and eighth of 

Auguſt, Its whole extent took up 360 pounds of wheat, which 

«crop of 2467 pounds. At firſt fight, it ſeems to have Nelded leſs 

now, than in 175 but it mult de obſerved, that the beds of this 

field were of two * : thoſe which now bore their ſecond 


crop, alle there white it 7 $43 but as the ſheaves were not col- 
Wackel feparately,” T'cannot © y the difference of their pro- 


"\Refeiatbien ehaaperancars cantareed in this at 


„ Have now given an account of four fields, which produced their 
ſecond crops in 1754, all of which were greater than thofe of 
4 3. and eſpecially that of the fourth experiment. I am fully ſa- 
ed that their produce was proportioned to the preparation of the 
foil This obſervation ſhews of \ — — it is to divide and 
looſen the earth as much as poſſible — ring and thorough 
hoeing, in order to bring it — a 3 which may certainly 
be done, and that in a ſhort time, D the means which I ſhall point 
out in the following article. | 
Neither our intereſt, nor the knowledge we would. acquire of 
the products which the new huſbandry is capable of yielding, ſuffer 
us to reſt fatisfied with knowing, for example, what the crop of 
theſe four fields was the ſecond year, and looking upon that as the 
moſt they will ever produce. We ought likewiſe to examine whe- 
ther their was not diminiſhed by cauſes which we can account 
for, and which we may reafonably hope will not take nk in a 
ears. 
1 By this examination. we hall find, thar the year was not a 
good one for great crops of wheat. There was not rain enough: 
the corn grew thin, and yielded but few ſheaves. The ears were 
indeed full of grain, but the RY was not fufficient to make 
amende for the thinneſs of the 
che wheat was r:fted in autumn; and though this diſtemper 
ſhewed ĩtſelf im that ſeaſon, in which I think it does the plants leaft 
hurt, yet it prevented their branching, ſo much as they would other- 
wife have done, the next fpring. I obſerved exa . har the thin- 
neft places were thoſe where the 2 f had prevail 4 molt. Laſtly, 
the which happened in Nicht did great damage to the wheat. 
It · ĩs therefore not to he wondered at tHat the'cro Was not greater. 
I hope, and, I flatter myſelf, not withotr foumdatlon, that the 5 
elds 
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"fields will produce better crops is vm cap lan Ga ei. 


_ SE be Ah rea ens ftw 
the effects of all theſe accidents : but I have experienced that it has 

ſuffered leſs from the in of the ſeaſons, than that which 

has been ſowed in the common way : for inſtance, it will ſuffer lefs 

by a great drought, or even not be at all affected by it, if dews fall, 

which penetrate the well-lopſened earth; as I have conſtantly ob- 

22 and beſides this, the roots of the corn in the new way, 

ng much e extend to a conſiderably greater depth in 

ground that has plowed deeper ; „ 

Thick corn in * common way is e. 


ARTICLE III. 


ed e 07; 2 bined dats 0 0 
: with an account of the manner in which they were tilled, to 


| Womb them for ſowing. Remarks on theſe experments. 


HE firſt crops of all my fields laid out in beds, have hither- 
to ee 1 * K that this was * 
to two principal cauſes, independent e intemperature of the 
ſeaſons. i Ibs Af was, that I ſowed too little ſeed at firſt, and 
that the quantity was not ſufficient to bear the accidents which befel 
my wheat, without Heng | confiderably diminiſhed thereby. This I 
remedied afterwards, by increaſing the quantity of the ſeed ; which 
I have continued to do by little and lirtls, from year to year, in pro- 
portion to the condition wor rare ality of my land. 
«« The ſecond cauſe was bad condition of my lands, which 
could not be ſufficient] looſened and divided in fo ſhort a time, and 
therefore did not afford the plants the muy of nouriſhment ne- 


cel endl emo produce ie ty of grain. 
was in hopes, that by continuing my plowings, I hould 3 


1 * 


dense ſurf the following . that I ſhould bring 
my land to a looſer ſtate, and 1 gained that int, the crops 
would certainly be greater afterwards. gl 


. « Encouraged b this Ration, and provided with m plough 

and cultivators, I ads Aj 1 of ſucceeding. To this end, I 

reſolved to multiply the plowings : and certainly no one ought ever 

to heſitate ſo to do, even in the common huſbandry ; ſo great have 

been the effects produced thereby, 13 
60 
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I have often reflecte * in Mr. Du HumeTs beat” 
bor the culture of : ne! ghee fore 
eaded a great near C Y 
pun wrt oy Hor ahgr, frm bi Frm - 


crops were very bad. poi 
aſted him, ee extraordinary ſucceſs. 
farmer anſwered, that he bad . 
fell tine and baroeft ; and that by this means be bad Feaped' the be- 
nefit-of ail the ruins, dewi, fogs, c. 2 bbours lands were 
not at" all bertered by them, on account of a dry: bs ee, 
which grew*over their grounds, for want of plowmy. This | 
ood ned amy oral woe ethos © 


4 Ei This Aa us chat an active, intelligent, and alduflriots* FEY 
mer will always ＋ the fruit of his labour and expence. But with- 
out pretending to ſay that land ought to be plowed quite fo many 
times, "we learn from . le, r 


46 e 287 8 rhe. than o > hor 450 al ſeed-tinks, 1 


in the 
gave my l 8 all: but 1 — behicne T- 
received, "chiefly to the manner in which thoſe plowings were per- 
formed; nd to which I' the reader ſeriouſly to attend, 

After the beds wert my method was this. Ic 3 
their poſition by removing the middle of the beds to the place where, 
I eee ee was; or, to make y]. 
ſelf better underſtood, I amd tlie plowing. that we do 
after the firſt etop is reaped. 

r This operation is of ſuch iperennbe, chat it requires my be- 
ing ſtill more explicit. I ſhall therefore relate the whole preparation 
1 my land. In the firſt place, 1 plowed it twice, as deep 
ly I could, in broad lands: The beds were formed at the 
third » I afterwards gave'a-fourth plowing, to raiſe them 
ſtin hi er, by 09, opening the ul furrow in the middle or higheſt 
beds, and turning the earth on both ſides up — 
that idle by which means the beds were arched very len and 

a great furto was left in the middle of the alleys. 1 went farther 
yet; and this I 6ught to-reckon as a ſeventh operation: I cut the 
great furrow in the middle of the alley ſtill deeper, with one turn 
of my cultivator with two mould boards. * 

The beds thus prepared, were AY in good order to be ſow- 5 

| ed: 


the earth up from. righ A e n . 
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— e n eee e 
ing to 
eee cater. depth af fine 
mould W the bed, when. Enn e 
fore py fray the great furrow in, the. middle of I. 
poſed my bl in chr anne lhe cond yu 
hey Dh Serbs wg Ye, e 
at: win - 
row,. 2 became the de ad of n e. earth. 
being in a very looſe ſtate, a great deal 
turn of the plough, with caſe to the horſes, and wit 0 
middle of beds was raed as much as might have been tought 
neceſſary : but I raiſed it ſtill bigher, eee 
by cutting the firſt furrow: in the of the bed, and turniag 


1 By. theſe plo , the mould. of the beds will. be admirably | 
bevy, repared es firſt year, and the ſeed ſowed therein 2 
ee eee ly.. It is. by: this means that I. 
dy rs middle of my beds to the depth of 15 or. 18 inches 
of fine looſe mould, in which: the peependicular ropts of the payee 
extend themſelves and multiply ly, and; find plenty of nouriſh-- 
ment, which they, afterwards tranſmit to the plants themſelves, 

I ſhall mention farther, as a proof of the finencſs, to which theſe 

E gs brought the earth, eee © borer my 
9 ET 

«« Some may perhaps object, that-all. this much labour, 
Wrede Sd e and how, will it be added, 
can one find time for ſo many plowings ? 

To this L anſwer: firſt, that allowing all. this- to be true, the 
erop n e amends. for it. What follows will. 
eſtabliſh this truth all. doubt. 

« Secondly, that this: labour ought: nat ta any one. 


The four firſt plowings are abſolutely neceſſary, as all will agree; 
8 — 
leſs time than the common and eſpecially the laſt, for 
which one horſe will ufficient, Nat it will eafily be 
rceived I do not: propoſe aly bs fuſca, ths will al be 
e to execute, 
The fields of the three experiments in this article, were pre- 
pared. in the. manner. I have naw. related. 1 
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: 
=O g 


esxrtumzur ve vn 
0 HE « Gill of this er and ſtrong. Its extent is 
| ＋. I made a EE dar fix feet wide; and each 

Ane Gel with ge turns of the l. zh, which were to 
rage fo but the difficulty of agh ſo. as to keep 
1 1 to the three firſt, was ſo 
. ee eee ther, ſo that 
there were in fact but five rows in ſome places. The ſpace that 
remained between the outer row of one bed and the outer row of the 
next bed, left an alley wide enough to be plowed. I muſt obſerve 
that our farmers hereabouts liked this way of ſowing much better 
than the firſt, in which I likewiſe made the beds ix feet wide; and 
ſowed them with only three rows. 

+ I fowed each row a little thinner than in the former 
ments: but as there were more of them in each bed, they v of 
courſe require a gteater quantity of ſeed. This field war ef on 
8 — with 76 ds 8 ounces of wheat. 
winter, and ſhot up w 


and yielded 1462 pounds of wheat. 
it 
ſtowed upon the ground. It is after the rate of about W FE 
or 30 buſhels to an acre. 


t EXPERIMENT. No. IX. 


« THIS field is of a very indifferent quality, and had hitherto 
yielded but ſmall crops. Its extent is 5813 toiſes 12 feet. 
It was ſowed on the ſeventh and eighth of Auguſt, in the fame manner 

as the former, with 249 pounds 12 ounces of wheat. 

| « The young plants ſhot up as thick, and looked as ſtrong and of 
= a colour, as thoſe of the foregoing experiment : but the ruſt 
them all in October and November, and their blades, which 
2 of the fineſt green before, turned yellow, and perfectly covered 
with the powder of this 7 ruſt. My plants ſuffered greatly 
is accident, Thiy branched — and conſequently grew 
D very 
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very thin. Their ſtalks were, however long, and bore fine ears. Ty 
8 reaped on the dtn of Julje and yielded 292.5 pounds of 
., a wheat 
eh ha 1h EXPERIMENT, Ns. 7 
HE gn df am u bv'tather Egner Selene er 
Ae The yon plans whoſe fate i tn oor of. 
| e young plants were extremely m 
ae 5 ne 
This field contains hve toiſes. © As I thought this land inferior 
the dther, I ſowed it Hucker; ufing to this end 294 pounds of wheat. 
It was ſowed on the $th, 17th, and 28th'of Auguſt; not being able 
e dice we. I ta ant Leal 


„n on theſes exferimente. 


vc, 1 e 0 * . Ne 4 the firſt "MY 
by the new huſbandry, than any I ever had before. I think 
thans can be no doubt but that this ſucceſs is owing firſt, and * 
to the better p of the ground: and ſecondly, to the pro 
increaſe of the ſeed. Upon the whole, I am inelined to think, t 8 
de las each bed with two turns of the drill plough, incieafed 
the crop. But of that I ſay no more at preEnt,, as] intend to treat 
expreſly of it in the eighth article. 
All my obſervations ſhew how much I . of the 
importance of bringing the earth to a fine looſe ſtate: nor can Þre- 
commend it too ſtrongly. I have ſenſibly experienced the effects 
of it in all my lands, and particularly in thoſe of the ninth and tenth 
experiments; for though theſe fields are hut of an indifferent quality, 
they have produced plants equal to thoſe of my very beſt lands. 
After what I have now aid, no one will be ſurpriſed that almoſt 
all my firſt crops were' but ſmall, ſince moſt of the grounds were 
ſown. after a vgle plowing, which'was not ſufficient to prepare 
them properly. I was indeed well appriſed of this defect at my firſt 
fetting out : but all I then aimed at was, to lay all my fields into 
beds as ſoon as pe ible ; being thoroughly ſatisfied that it would not 
be long after, before I ſhould be able to bring them to © proper 
tilth, with great caſe and little coſt. 
Theſe three experiments, not only ſhew us how to conduct our 
works more profitably hereafter ; but they likeiſc | aver a new 
ad- 
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ino chi huſbandry, ahich inderd 1 ſuſpected from my 
very firſt experiments. It is pere ice of - 3 
Here. Detto Aten hien pee or dich. 10-25 
* Alithe chat hav been made by actes rene 
and/M 3 n om 
new KH 3 
DOT CEL Senn 
better thun the comnimom: wheat, the! ſtalks uf rhich. almoſt ye 
give way in ſtormà enter e 

— It. muſtyhowerer: bo o,, that the wheat ofthe: new dnlture 
2 kble: to teſiſt — — 
with great rain. But would any one have empected thut the accident 
I am going to ſpeak of; far fromi hurting the wheat, ſeemed to me to 
be of great! ſervice to it, —— e when. 
cold dev fall towards the time of: its a2 0: niet {131 

I obſerved, im the acount of — 
3 nat lolged but that ſome of it was bent, without. ſuffer- 
ing any damage therebyl! I added; —— imagined it might be of for vs 
| wu 0 4 —— to renin + Pawns exettly 

cloſely what effect the fituation of this 

— — I could not 


ſatisfied /in this in 1763 1obut the year 
1754 furniſhed me with obſervations, 2 me: advantages 
with reſpect: eigner wege 2 it is always of very great 
ſervice. to know.” 27 Und en i 990 ef! 2 1524) 
Wheat grows up and hootsaloofs +-it does not 
alter this direction, unleſs it meets with ſome obſtacle: "the molt for- 
midable is a violent wind. with great and heavy rains 
which lodge it. Every one knows, that when wheat is lodged ſoon. 
after it has done bloſſoming, it yields ſcarce any grain, and that what 
it does yield ĩs very ſmall and ſhnvelled, anden ning very; little flaur: d 
a manifeſt, and oftentimes very conſiderable loſs. 
FTbe wheat that is only bent, continues to grow in that Gtua+ 
tion: its cars: ſwell and fill equally: with grain to the very 5 
abounding plentifully with good and very nouriſhing flour. 
no loſs is ſuſtained in this caſe ; and this inclined ſituation of — 
ſtalk does not at all interrupt the functions of the nutritive Juices, as: 
in e. that is lodged: The growth of the placits2 in this ns 
gs © ainly that their vegetation: is not ſtopt. 
Thi — of the ſtalks no way hinders a ſkilful and careful 


huſbandman from giving another plowing, if it be neceſſary. I had. 
it. 


7206 EXPERIMENTS DI WHEAT, * 
| it done in the geld bf m eigbih ere, widhont 
<citroying a 


rache 770: ,31 ame- * Sit 2149 


«© The 5 fields on which the experiments mentioned In th 


_ article have all cheir beds in the ſume direftioh, viz. 
from Noi land ilie ſomeuchat ſſoping tqward the Weſt. 
Soon after the wheat had done: hl of uch wind 


blew: for ſome hourt, : with-a raing! which miadt 
all the wheat of theſe three! incline the north. It re- 
mained in this ſituation till harveſt, and che ſtalks grew 
Jer es graben au, ay down towards the ground 
remained thus faſpended;: F 
even to. increaſe: Tad vor find hu they bent any more, though 
Des, RP arteries eee e f 
| n : the ears filled 
with grain to the very grew as and 
of the other fields; rr 5 
colour. This quality helps com to' fell ſooner and more cafily,- bo- 
cauſe. the buyer judges by his fight more than by his other ſenſts. 
It is of conſequence in all ſorts of goods, to catch the eye ; 
thore is no fear of its decei one in the choice of wheat: the 
good oolouriof the grain is a ſure eme 
invites the purchaſer to buy it with | 97 

„ / Since then there is [no'ifear that any damage will ariſe fon 
wheat's being bent, there . is no cauſe to repine or be at ＋ 
ing it in that ſituation. But, beſides vhat I have been g. I 
muſt now offer ſome reaſons why I think it may be better 
. wear, . e | 
almoſt quite upright. 

Let us — —— the moiſture of the in as 
dews have 1 — —— When 
the ears ſtand upright, and perpen retain a great 
deal of wet in rainy and dewy weather. This wet inſinuates elf 
very calily between the huſſes that cover the rt 8 even 
into the inſide of them. This water, thus go 
mains there, and does not evaporate ſo eaſily as Sg which is 4 
on the outer ſurface of the huſks, which the' motion of the air, or 
the ſun, diſſipates in a ſhort time. 

« It may happen too, but I ſhall not give it as a fact which 1 
Have yet ſaciently obſerved, - that the water which has pres 
| 1 the buſtr, touches immediately' the grain itſelf. Now this 


moiſture 


heavy as thoſe | 


Chip. H. BY MB CHAPEAUMIED: e 
N all around it, in whatever manner it gets there, muſt ſurely 


prejudicial to the grain; anf the longer it ſtays there, the 
more hr e We have feenfuch Fong nua] rains in ſome. 


not — — — "remaine — 92 


42 der 5 8 — oat ; 
has { ax. it ipod e nd. But, without ſu 
js rome while too yon he rom. 3 + vg 


mio tr le 
the — rot in ſome menſure, ruſt it's Kats an it nuſte e 
—— happen 

1 — uke bound in nf e. 

to 2 may n 5 
— ——— 
— long retained round the grain, towards. the latter end os 
growth. and-p ly that of old dews, / id the real cauſe of 
the fatal and i which. often 'Befall wheat in grain, a 
little before harveſt, and rob us of the beſt part D e 
was juſt before thanght to be quite out of: danger. 

„When the wheat is inclined, its ſtalks bent downwards arch- 
wiſe, and the point of the ears turned towards the ground, it is 
plain that no wet,, either of rain or dews,/ can; get at the 
grain, and that only the outer ſurſace of the huſky wi imme — 
f touched by it.: the water, not being n 
güde! in between the interſtices of the kuſks, will — down from 
one bulk: to. gz gil je een We nene 1 
the ground. uſks are ſoon dried again; and the e ears Which 
in this manner are much leſs expoſed to the uences of 
wet, than thoſe which remain in « perpendicular ration; and. i 
eonſcquently their; grain ought to be better conditioned. 

This — in the new huſbandry : / 
in the old. way, the wheat is either lodged quite flat, oraſtands quite 
cal weigh ſcarce. any of its-ſtalks. are enough to. fupport the 

: of the car, when bent andi towards the earth... | 
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the: dofired-fucceſa. I added chat the ſame perſon, 
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bees * J 97 + Dgave 19+» v9 rt 
periments which-ap ad. on about twenty-cight aores, 
Hidwe a beds Hfabode fixifeet wide, and which did not meet with 


perſuaded never- 


theleſs of the advan this culture, had prepared twenty-five 

Sou „ eher, de e eee 
n ier 23 (111244 00220120802 2 0G; em 

2541 Wicked part of it was wed) 


earlier than * Sdme 8 was likewiſe made 


to the quantity uf the ſerit Tlie plants 9 garb 
well, and — ſtrong and before winter, in proportion 
che time of their being omn⁰4 and ta che « quality and 'condition 's 


the Jandbnirony ol n born? au 3; t9,40i04, 21! 


- 44 Sucha begin rodimito hope that theſe fields would y 1010 
a-pretty e dert wee ee nes * thing | 
an extent 11 4d i 5 a 


vas reapedifroti fo 
not nwobvgrth der e nr fo 2wifiintat ach mt wit, © 
3! O'B Ne reg e bir K CR”: | ano 
fair e289 'S I Deb noot uw 4 2 
— not to mention this — 
| tho ĩt anſwered ſo badly. The Ne 1 be.ſurprized at. firſt, 
—————— 2 5 own experiments, in 


| which;-homiithitandingithe — een cher 


accidonts, he finde ſthe crops increaſe, as: the land becomes better 
tillad according to the principles of the new huſbandry. This in- 
creaſe. Was lat we ifdretold would happen: but the field we are no- 
ſpeaking of, produced leſs the ſecond year than it did the firſt, tho' 
even that was very little. 
«« There muſt then neceſſarily have been ſome 4 between 
. elds; to which this great diſparity of their crops was owing. 
Theſt differences doubtleſs were, Ding in the quality of the ſoils, 
the preparation of n their expoſition, tha quantity of ws ſeed, 
the 
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N Abeba CHATRAR APR: 
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of this laſt experiment too lightly 
„ we ought, in juſtice, | to examine whether it 
TH foine "other hes caſe and whether there ma may 
Fe * 1 
all exaQtly of the quality, are 
i a here Nw Bo and WF ers and 75 Mes 11 
grow hard, Such lanids will certainly require more time, more pa 
Todo 60d ears perſeyeratice, to 19 5 them to any degree of filth 
_ ve plowing will be wee, and thoſe plowings muſt be given 
r ſeaſons. © By ae 1 to ſir them well, their 
. — will de overcome, res Will be opened 
rod - and plants will then "thrive i in tl em as wel 45 ih he 
Al hands viight to be 'treatel' according to their reſpeAtive 
lities. There is great reaſon to believe that Ss field; when pre — 
us thoſe of the experiments No: VIII. IX and X. were, will here- 
after uce great 8 of con. What I now ſay, is, nat mere 
fition or ſu ted expetiments, the effects of which 
have conſtantiy been * Repear Have taught me, and I can ſafely 
affirm, that 88 bad fands, which could not fo much as vield 
that would! 2 of tilling them, have been ren- 
4 tho wins by plowing, and without the al 
ſiſtance N any —— 
This is 4 Ling truth. n was what firſt determined me to 
practiſe the new huſbandry: and therefore it was of conſequence to 
me to be certain of it. Fo this end, I teſolved to make à trial on 
a ſmall ſpot of ground,” which knew to be incapable of of Producing 
4 5 1 r 
« Some years before, 1 had.dug away the -arth three feet deep, 
from a ſpace of 66 ſquare toiſes! nothing remaived in it but a cloſe 
white . fit for potters uſe. This * thus circumſtanced, ſeem- 
ed to me à proper one for ment. A ;the ſpace was to 
ſmall for the plongh to work in, ade uſe of dae and hoe. 
It was made into beds, which were after Wards B with wheat, 
ang the ſpaces between them * ſtirred. The firſt year, my 
e plants 
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mer white colour and is become . 
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But | tO return. to 


we were ſpeaking 6 


is ſituation is far f. md bein 


uch a neig abourh hood . eat | 
* ce eee 1 5 EIT e 


been emp loyed to 21 12 20 8 
might "eu been leſſened a, it may 
8 2 number of x would "i eſcaped,. png 


ru the places het Any em 2 en F. 


ſtroye * "24 To 12. 
| CW obleejed before, tit Foun . tondi- 2 


dition before Winter, and that 7 pi 1 a 1. 
pf the froſts, doubtleſs | too reat, or the — . 

ele lands, 15 an irrepara omg le inj 7 jg to Amoſt all 42 85 
ex the greate by em tlie begi . 
Of all thoſe 8 N 5 A 55 T5588 5 Ares ebe er a I 


acres, of which the earth was in the condition it ou tht: to 
2 to ſay, well ſtirred we broke: ſupp RE — ty 


oo few plants were 1 this good, fpor 
quite empty in moſt of i 1 ut th 
ya. fine in the fümmer, branched Ane Bb 


ub,b 12d e169, 31 
"By this te might guet What kee l e . 


years 
will remain well ſtöcked with. plants, which, finding ſufficient | 


nouriſhment, a be nearl, 
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the nouriſhment they would have wanted, 


This experiment req 


' theſe remarks: many more aj be 


added ; but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew that ſome lands require a 
eve fung nu ern: it nne ' I 
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Take better ſucceſs the next year. 2 a ) pro 
performed by the ſame perfan, wich great care and 
ment onto fields, containing about ten acres. 


le culture was 


Proof Gel el 


were about ſix fret wide: one 


* field, the ſoil of which was inferior to that of the other 
but not above a e l of thi as it would have 


r nine e It 
. 11 9. C{LE had 


wha Gina /. | JuHERS 
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MEALS 47 M. 4 boy der that this land is of the naeure 
bar I ſwell greatly in hard froſts, and, ſubſiding again upon a thaw, leave 


rand e produc 


lants quite bare upon their ſurface, In whatever manner they are cul- 
any thing if the winter is ſevere, The beſt way is to 


16 _ WOO LINN watt,” art? 
ES 2 for fer 19 Zo yeats, 50 2 fps, not yer ſu — end 
ants fe y well, bur 
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It 
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great 
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well, 5 r erke 1 
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fared, ' ithaut iobich the planti 
was een 2 pgs ro the Þ d p. nil 1 * a 
cond] at, fr +, the plants' of w reſerve one another. 
Par) 5 W | 2 15 405 
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ce 1 —* this of ad 0 Ahe faults the huſband: 
man committ „ that others _ take care to avoid — 


„ > 


5 . onl year. 

- Ts egen w noo. oe p was ſo ſcanty, are evident. In the firit 

pic, e little Tent war ont there ought to have been three 
, | Secondly; the beds were df an exceſſive breadth, 

AI. 23 eight or nine feet wide, and ſowed wich 0 

three-rows.. 578 . e . | 

pught to be carefully avoided. * 

The plowin — EPI hat 

nuſbandman ten, ee, a k ur 

ſuited his convenience. The reaſon was, that he was pr 
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ARTICLE v. 


Experimen Lover 75 Ag riculture, lands 
WELLS with the gad own FA 


„G of the principles of the new huſbandry have been legend 
in this way of ſowing; and even the common plowing is now 

performed with more care than it was before the great advantage of 
0 dividing and breaking the earth was fo well known. 
This method of ſowing the land all over in equally diſtant rows, 
N appearance, an _ more 9 "indeed, the forming it into 

$, has now A great partiſans: indeed, ds 
which have been fown in that manner, have yielded Sn 
crops than the fields cultivated in the old way. 


EXPERIMENT. No. XIV. 


„I. is y generally the cuſtom about Geneva, if the is 
1 0s W it in April, over the wheat, with clover ſeed, which 
a crop the next = x Agreeable to this cuſtom, a field of 

1 * three acres, was ſowed with clover in April 1752. In 175 

it yielded two crops of clover, after which the owner of the 

gave it three lowings in the common way. The clods which 

the plough had I: were S firwirds | broken by hand before the 

branes Dee, for it was reſolved ſpare os paies 10 given 


good reparation, 
„Abo 6 Poems of wheat aſod qeriaritly'to be etiighvyed ©» 
ſow this field: 1 it was now ſowed, on the fourteenth of September, 


with only. 31 5, pounds. The earth was extremely dry, and the wea> 
ther very hot, Vbich it continued to be for ten longer circum- 
ſtances which ought to be attended to, and which it will be proper 


the reader ſhould remember when he comes to the continuation. of 
this ex ba go in the ſeventh article. 
is fietd was entifully ſtocked with plants plancs. They yiekte 7006 
pochds of wheat. In proportion to the produce of the other field 
of the fame fart, 4his would” hive yielded, at moſt, only between 
18 and 19po pounds: conſequently here is à gain of about 1026 
pounds, beſides 315 pounds ſaved in > the ſeed, which makes if all A 


profit of 1341 itz 


p 
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EXPERIMENT, No XV. 


4 Ait perten who walt the experiments, No. vfb, in 142 | 
1 (p. 163. X. [p. I ho in 1753, (p. 174.) 
1 T 


* 2 ws 


continued them in compariſon, an- 
ſwered as before, and the — E gn ren 
A detail of the particulars would, be needleſs. I ſhall poly 


ch 
barley,with which the experiment was likewiſe tried, anſwered 1 LEN 
— 2 any thing that was expected, and yielded a e | 
The farmer, convinced by ſuch — 4 of the ſupenori oF 17 


new huſbandry over the ald,, immediately begged bis . 
maiee ni more experiments b of pin but 15 
bw al his lands with che drill-plough. Ed 54 e 


EXP E RIM EN r. No. XVI. 


Hs experiment was made in the ſame 157 eh the 
XIIIch and XIVth (p. 175.) were made in 1 All the 
lendindere very well prepared, — ved with the i ;. 
| Ae of — 2 four a EP Mos uſed 2 
require 8 50 „Was now lowed W1 31,5 pu e 
plants were extremely fine, both before and after winter, and, whe 
reaped, yielded 4940 pounds af wheat. If it had been ſowed in thi 
common way, it could not have been. expected to yield above 2900 
or 3000 pounds: conſequently it now produced 1949 pounds more; 
to which if we add 555 ſaved in the ſeed; we ſhall have 2 505 pounds 
Tr — new, chan would have been obtained 1 hf 
„ Another field of an inferior quality, che extent of which j is near 
nine acres, uſed in the old way to be ſowed with 1764 pounds 
wheat, and as now ſowed with only 819 pounds, which producg 
about 5720 pounds. Though. the difference in the goodneſs of the 
tangls fe conſiderable, yet the drill-plough ſtill maintains its ſupe- 
for, if this field had been ſowed in the common way, 
would — thought n g good 
if it had yielded between 8 and 5 ugh | 
r = a; than tis, wo) which b a the 
unds ſaved in the ſeed, make this cro greater 
than ir would have been in the old way. — e 
A 


drab re "whoat, was (onellwith-:623 - 

== — — ran This is nearly the ſame 
roportion as Kregoing experiment. 

Fa Theſe fig 1485 ſome. better than aur g ſerve to 

ſhew what 2 


— — 2 cars, | 


40 A hay eee 
(owed 4t it the — would — required, about, 
5 550 HP of al, Shich r yielded at moſt 20000 weight. 
| oy es er Gd ich 2772 lit A. 7 * 
66 e 80 weoe 72 eat. ere 
is, in the 2 place, a * 3775 poun —— the ſeed, which is 
a very confiderabte-objet. The whole crop yielded about 19000 
— hes =—_ to the a778 748 pounds bs on in the ſeed, — 
2277 n e profit therefore is 2278 pounds more in the 
new way thai: old. g 
« To ſet this ex imone. in à yet deri, add, that 
the ſheaves pany - fir w fine, in ver dean and 
pes an thit half 3 las Tad ir ly by the 


Bi The produce-of a few detached pieces of land, might not have: 
been ſufficient do perſuade the generality of mankind, ſo much as 
to adopt even this change, which: oonſiſis :folely in the manner of 
ſowing the land. They might ſtill think it imprudent to __ up a 
certain profit for an uncertain one. It is fit therefore ey 
ſhould > by the management of a whole farm, that this huſbandry 

may be pradkifat a * * * This we ſhall ſhew in 
the following atticl ? 


ee Wo. XVII. {Ls 


6 Thier expetiment, which is a very corifiterdble one, was exe- 

cuted on cthe ſame perſonꝭs lands, who made the experiment 
No. 12 in 14278 (p- 14.) All, che lands were ſowed with. the . 
plough. Theywere plowed four times, and a ſmall part o of the,wh6 
was dunged. ys enter into all the details of this operation; but 
the;general reſults, whiah we ſhall give, wilbHe-ſyfficient. 

« The landswe-are ſpeaking of compoſe three farms, fituated in 
three different villages, about a mile and a half diſtant from each o- 
ther. Theſe lands are of different qualities; ſome (tiff, others pretty 
light, others of a middling quality, and but little ſtony. _ 

ut 
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151870 of wheat. 
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is, a. fair one. y The fog in ed 2 be reckoned. But I 
RAY, by the queſtions which ſeveral, perſons have aſked 
e e eee ths fared, that they were not ri nightly 

I ſhall therefore throw them into another form; 
ug t dearer, but of which the reſults will ſtill be the 


1 « We will reckon only S and then ſub- 
all: e remainder will conſequently be th neat produce 


"NEW, METHOD. N 


ni * b : 1081601b. 
Toke autor T1 IS 08 = 147421b. 
Neat produce - . 93418. 

Bibs oLD METHOD. 
Yule 8 . tooooolb. 
e hr the jd . . .  37800lb, 


0 Net prove 562200 lb. 
old would he hr ah 47 Fr i HOT 
3 2 . 93418 lb. 


Which reſult is the ſame as that of the other compariſon. 


Are not ſuch advantages well worthy the attention of every one 
concerned in huſbandyy ? 
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other kind of mann uſed, " it handy, at leaſt e 252 


eſt part of them, indifferent. 
A ſowed theſe lands Au the end of Auguſt and the beginning. 
45 September, in pretty hot and dry weather, The N extent 
this little farm a between 22 and 23 acres, which uſed to take 


up 466 pounds of ſeed : but an 1d 50 pounds were employed 


now 
eral the wheat came 


0 Some places looked well en b | but i in ut, in gen 
up thin. T was however very well with my crop, which 
0 a. that. * 


yielded about 1 3000 pounds of extreme fine yrs 
wanted nd ſifting. If I had not ſowed with the drill drill 
ſcarcely have reaped more than barely the ſeed: ' fo 2 Was 
N N my neighbours, ho had p oo about their ſeed and half as as 
much aver; and many of their crops Vielded ſtil leſs. It is not to 
ined te that I ſhould have fared * HIT * 
the old ** they did. 22 
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« A'S but a great number of experiments, dit under 
N different ing but's e and in different places, can convince 
dome pesple of the'advaittages of the new huſpandty; I am the more 


induced de mention all that have come to my knowled, 
though there are among chem feveral of which 1 have not been a i 
to get 16 4 detail as I could have withed : all that has 
been told me in relation to man e. chem — * that thoſe who __ 
them were well ſatisfied with © Tal tained by mean 
ef the drill; „ nd chat ecke continue uſing it. But 
che ſollowing ex uments vill merit the reader attention. 
The tatids K am going to ſpeak of, lye in x ſpace of about 
ware miles; and are great differences in their qualities 
and Mations: they wete not all plowed hd: nal care: ſome of 
mem were dungel, and others Were not; y, the drought 
wag greater at due villages than at Wen No all 
cheſe Alverſiries, it will r Fram! what we are going to ſay, that 
the \uſs of the '&rill-p tough was attended with uncommon ſucceſs 
ey Were nnen ener enen 
Bree: and yeh nc pie the reader a full view of 
the-pmepors of "this I d a table of the extetit of 
the Never pieces 2 land, 280 red uſed for ſow! z theth 
4 the . K the quantity they Wert ſowed with in the neu- 
ot wars their produce in-this laſt culture. Though theſe 
—— are not related ſo exactly as my own, I am ſure there 
is no miſtake of any conſequence in them. 

I ſhould have been glad to have known likewiſe the exact 
products of the crops in the old way. I have done all I could to 
.come at the knowledge of them, but have obtained only very few 
fatisfactory accounts. All that I have been able to learn, amounts 
only to a confirmation of what I found in my accounts of the cul- 
ture and produce of my own eſtate; for an exa& account thereof 


has been kept for about forty 12 8 Beyond that time, my 
Ff papers 
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s furniſh me with only the pr oduct of now and then a 
Ws not of any number; of years rogother; : Theſe detached 1 
N however afforded me ſome curious and uſeful knowledge. For 
example, I have learnt by them, that the of land 'was'the 


Karrer Ar meaey ebe | 
fartheſt back that any o papers take notice of, I find the crops 
were like e 


eee 30 
in what 


4 the apc Fe a 3.4 any number of years. 

pr de e un amount to he whole 
of the crop, in the common huſbandry : for Larvae 18 f 
quently fo mixed Sith bad, bad, and with che * 
ſuffers a conſiderable diminution thereby. "dee 
grain is therefore what ought to be 3 
are apt to ae B ee 
ready to L to what 10 laid in fi 7 MA 
clined to verify it by their own. 
they will endeavour to overcome the Frog 
to this new method. They are, in general, a ſet of men, fit only to 


execute what. the are bid to. dog an üer enn ebe direct- 


ed by rſons er U 0 
1 by ds ine . ve them 10 rs ĩactiſ 22 — 
time Lil bring'to its 7 

= ade a renin aaa. 
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Gran) Ruin at OB/ervations on the eee, hah 
pointy Articles. od 


PTER at: theſs experimonts, I — ehethir 
14 ſaſcient to give us a atisfactory demonſtration her iy ar ne 


er, the eld? I anſwer; without hefil 
tation, it certainly is more profitable, both te the public, and 
to each individual, whithes the fakds te-cultvated in bes. or whe> 
ther (they: ee d fowerbits kong Mr my rows, wid the dcill- 


n 71. nt vl O0 ni ,4 
La Such will likewiſe bore eee 


of theſe different experiimems' be confidered.""' In the frſt place 


2% —  EXPBRIMENTS ON MHRATS Pare 
have thoſe of each field in aan baer in the next, we have thoſe 


of ſome whole farms; 


thoſe contained in the 
table of the ſixth 3 an whic e la 


er $0 


fle Ys KY a0) rer ira 0 AD 
ea lock opens he produce Geese pred up and down 
an extent of thirty ſquare miles, © amounting all — to 


nnd 7 . nerality 4. 
5 e 


of our l 
are preg that 
the m 1 — — 


theſe fie 
it would have Been leſs Ry year 17 1 will ſup 
the crop to Have yielded thiee 7 2) the ſeed. T 5 | 


44 22 Gets wi 3 her pounfls of wheat, woulll then have p 
duced 20 OP _ from x oy 
i 3 


1 for "the 
ſeed, thine LAs ot A5 = to. 10 
* ſowed wi Lok ug yielded 9940 
pounds; os. which we are the: pounds, whic 


all the ptr yr: was ſowed. The ned? fr bee then be 4 to 
27131 found?, whith eo pounds Jr tha have been pro- 
way. 


duced in t 25 1 + 
- Tt Wers or fartiiers of the E44 | bad herd: 9279 
pounds bf car more. "They rape 6 benefit of this gain, 
r. the public the next, as-ſo much more eern was cùrried to 
market, than would otherwiſe have been. Such an advantage is 
very conſiderable, and deſerves the htrhofff attention of the public, 
whom we invite. : gonſider it in a:maore\exteniye. ligt The oby 
ject ect will there PIES le 
« Let us but conſider how much greater a quantity of corn this 
nine, or ten ſquare lexgues would» babe prifdubts, Hf all the 
een e ——— —— — 


more would) it; bot Have afferdedfor: —— 
af ae 1 inevnge to evory indi 2 — 


low fure a way. to-guexd: f gainſt future dearths ! x | 

1 1 "Bin this is not et all. — lms 
ſult from the cultivating of lands entirely in the new way: Iimean, 
hoods. them ont in beds, en 6B Mo pchſtibes of the new 
I prqved bftlanly-in-wagjivomal nen che 


calcu- 
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calculations af the articles Maut and VI. IR A 

fully confirmed by the ents of 17 che e ch 

2 anghothell: 8 ann more favourahIe"to" the nes 
method. ö 


©@ When han bean 4 00 ID ect, ſhe we, 
— SED eo 5 
ens merit attey ; 


eue e 


eng of be nd which e e. een 
— of lowing of th depends greatly oh che tithe 'and' fexſsh 
when it is and-the care with which it ix dod. We 
ſhall — give ſome obſervations on that head. 

The three moſt eſſential n conſtitute a gr x ſowing, 


ſem to me to be, next to the he 
the timo of ſowing : ſecond! e e d 


the due temperature — LE UP Bey e 
ons, 3 d wel all which egen, P of the 


5 de 4 to the time of ſown 0 ter to fow 
early, than to late, 2 of jt. The 


22 are betet able 1 of the wi e after th 
acquired a: — « 1x whe ere have bern 
in which fields ſowed very late, for inſtance in December, have done 
extremely welt: but that ought not to be made a general rule: ex- 
mm ſhewing that ſueh late ſowings very ſeldom anſwer." 
By too eatly:ſowang, the corn is e. expoſed to other dan- 
The ftalks. which ſhoot up before winter, cannot well bear 
— froſts. which would do no hurt to the wheat when but in blades. 
I obſerved, in the two laſt years, 1753 and 1754, that the firſt ſown 
wheat, which was ruft in autumn, was much more 
hart by it chan any other. Therefore, I. think che beſt. time for 
wing, in ſuch a climate as Geneva, is, from the '2oth of Auguſt, 
to the end of September. If, however, it ſhould not be practicable 
to ſow all the lands within that time, the firſt fortnight in October 
may likewiſe be taken i in: but this I would not adviſe, except in a 
caſe of 1 If all the land ſhould not be ſown within that 
time, I think one . expect A, N crop by n to = 


e e 


3 


Ne 


_ BLEERISENTAONWHE AV. PE 
ing What l have been lng is | 

la ant. in beds 8. % ni zn d dom; on unn 
Abe . rules, by which! the-proper time of ſowing 
here, n may eaſily be adapted to _ e in ſome of which the 
The ns being-lowed entligt, anch int others later. 
So oice 3 i the INS to 

Tequire n 7 pathaps imagine. Every 
| 0 ta he can for hott 


ris yy, 


green | 
ell, ied Ii 
el om tri TE ES 25 . 


infer 
TS | 
Was 
been 


18 more proper to ſom 2 but w 
ene e =I and it is from that ripeneſi that 
in a warm year, ſeems ems to 
_ 15 Try 00 chat w 
for.in ed a.feafon,, all — productions of the earth ate 
chere is moſt moiſture, is moſt difficult. to keep, I 
1 thence that the formation of its grain muſt be leſs per - 
it 
e ring 6 dry, m that which may have juſt. 
too. rainy a ſeaſon. l — 
Fon has been produced in flats. 
The benefit accruin ving from dl this care, may, perhaps, not be 
in agriculture; 15 done in all manufactures: the very ſmalleſt 
profits, the very leaſt favings, are never neglected. Tho. ſmall ar- 
7, = angfher thing of conſ and of which 
= is another greater —— Ww 
I ſtrongly recommend the practice. It will not be attended with 
the 2 ſucceſs, that 1 found it to be extremely ſervioe- 
able 
lingen. Perhaps the colder the climate is, the earlier the wheat ſhould be ſowed, 
that it may acquire the ſtrength to reſiſt the winter's cold, and ſhoot its roots 


PT Orin; 2 the moſt vigorous plants. 
has been: gathered in 2 cold 
. their taſte is leſs ſavoury ;; and as that wheat in 

= therefore prefer 2 a year old, provided: the year 
ing, wheat of the growth my high lands, rather than that 
extremely great; but at the ſame time it coſts nothing. Let us do 
ticles, often: repeated, make large ſums in the long wg and are a 
any expence. It is by re experiments, always attended with 
* Repeated experience has taught us, that the ſame rule may be Ae in this 

fo deep into the earth, Eien it may not be thrown out by the froſt, 
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Seeed the ſeed: . Change felt made it known 


+ ft Hen ad Ci woikico iu tit ano 0 1 ( 9/1 


4 purely 0, try what wheat, was fitteſt. for 


TE. 8 the grains of both. lars ex- 
one chere could be any difference in the 
grains? yet I found a conſiderable one: what was 


out of the ears, alwa roſe, extremely. well; ſcarce a 
3 e _—_—_— 


„ never at all. I did not perceive this difference 
1 77 ae . 
ng.to, account. for. the cauſe of this difference, which would 


me into too long a digreſſion. The experiment itſelf may be 
real uſe —— chat inſtead of threſhing the wheat i in 
tended fo 125 any time, without diſtinction, it not to be 
cheeded ll avery ys, at, moſt two or three, it is ſoẽW] - 
ed. A ſe hands ds will, able to ſupply. the ſowers with as much, 
as they ill want. This will not be attended with " nel ex- 
pence, and may be the means e ſaving ſomewhat in 
1 1 CY may be attended with a ve "rubs 
advantage. 1 have f. jake + the trials ano 
EE ens Pong imagine: n 


ſervice 1 induces me to mention it, that the lovers of 
Ker up may reflect upon it, and try ſuch experiments as will. 


my con 
the. ſeed i gal juſt before it is fowed, may Ea. 
7 or pe en the firſt cauſe of the 
itemper which eke e: this I mean, that the ſeed 
which has not been mixed with ſmutty wheat, or any way infected by 
its black 2 will be exempt from that diſtemper. Not that I 
take that black to be abſolutely: the original cauſe of this di- 
2 g. n yp Ae it to grows 
are 
«I with 74 multiplicity of my occupations ma permit me to 
endeavour to clear up this matter, and purſue 1 
have begun to make. If I can be ſo ha eur e 
ata I bal communicue them the pul 
1: me Sid tlg 253 1 „ ©, That 


wy 1 %A uus of Js . which 4. „ tt 
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Nhat notbin Zeglberdd- hieb ff be of 

the ſeed, great N — opinio be ken i yl +4 +4 
it ; eſpecially in the t 2 that's Cam GT bee ih Hale 
e furan} or by of th Fr Nome 2 8 
t 


5 T 8 
tht in noe Goal verge "oe ra ons 
| bot e is not thoroughly dry and ard We wich 

much More of it 547 — er dy the mail.. 
As the new 'huſbandry re 


. iu will be the 
eaſier to execute an operation 


tones TR e e Gn £1 
ſome to Alle for fo ta ti is uſed in the 7 

r aan myſe 4 : 
this: Let one or two beams, two feet and e a fr ck 
be laid acroſs the barn floor: let de enk ſtand. at each fide of | 
the beam, with a looſe ſheaf of wheat behind every man, from” 


we. he' will. take a r at a time, and ĩt To, 
ſtrokes againſt! the beum: this will brin great deat df grain. 
r feel. Th N SEES 


which is to be reſerved” for 
again, and afterwards threſhed out with the fail, - ray r. 
e 2 
ſure that not a is bruiſed; corns rea 7 ont 
the cats; ehen e of wheat that has j oor 
of the grain helps to open the huſſes, And thoſe A Wie 
grains 'which drop out thus. I think I may compare this revs 
with what is done in the making of wine. The firſt running is 
always the möge flavour d and beſt. 
- « Though the proper time for ſowing be come; the corn bught. 
not to be put into the earth, if the temperature of the Kafon is 
not favourable. It ought, on the contrary; to be deferred, in hopes 
of a change. If the weather is very hot, and the earth extremely 
, there will be an abſolute neceffity of waiting till ſotne rain has 
Wichout this preezution, the ſeed will riſe but very imper- 
Pon am ſure of it, by ſeveral experiments which 1 Dave made, 
and which contradict a common ſaying of our farmers, that the 
earth'is the beſt granary to keep corn. Full of this notion, when- 
ever the ſtated time comes round, fow without diflintion, in in 
wet or dry land: even heat does not hinder them: they think their 
ſeed will 9 — ſprout well after the firft rain: but F have always 
enperienced that the plants have come up thin. 
« I tried an — to ſatisfy myſelf whether one 
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can ſow with ſuceaſs, when, the Weather is vety hot. and the gatth 
very dry. Upon reading Mr. Dahamel du Monctab's: excellent 
tregiſp on the preſervation. of corn obſerved that he had / found 
by his { experiments, that wheat which had been dried in 4 ſtove 
— ——— M. de Reaumur's —— bad loſt its 
Ki nee wheat which Gould undergo 
ul prchd of zo {degtees, during a longer time, would be 

up, and rendered incapable of vegetating. I cun- 

e when hot and dry, as a kind of ſtove, in which 

i ths ſecd remained too long, without receiving any moiſture, it may 
become ſo dry, that the greateſt part of it will never be able to ſprout: 
I thought this reaſoning juſt : and therefore determined. in order fully 
to ſatisfy myſelſ . to have recourſe to that truſty guide, experience. 
On che 18th of July, 17 54, at four o' clock in the afternoan, I 
placed M. de Reaumur's thermometer two inches 8 
and ſereened it from the immediate impreſſion of rays of the 


_ Gan mae me the 


heat of the earth. or 2401413 29302 v 11 
The thermometer being afterwards expoſed to the fun the 
roſe to 56 
« The fn. day, I ſowed 80 8 of i in the me od. 
The hat continued — — — e of that mo _ and 
alm Auguſt. I 10 grains ſhot 
up, and on the 16th of Auguſt there were in all 1 which, 
not one more roſe: conſequently 64 grains out of the 80 never 
proud at all . 
On che adch of July I ſowed 50 grains. Only four of them roſe 
by the 16th of Auguſt, and not aten E de 
which did not grow at all. 
The ſame day, 


grew. "All hel grains were bel in my Suede, in cxceoing 
mould. 

2 Irs ure hate wheat | fowed was parfcty ſound, * 
every reſpect capable of grow It was therefore quite clear, that 
gra number of grains ot of the delle dd ra you: 

g 2 
taper ay te ů ———— after having remained fix weeks 


or two months in the earth: perhaps the ci were different. 
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all, had loſt the faculty of growing,” 
—— toc this, 


three weeks ufter I had fowed r of them 
© not one of them roſe; and I found 


ſeveral times; but to no 

ſeveral of chem quite whole in the earth where I had ſowed them. AH 
« After this experiment, on the 11th of Auguſt, I ſuſpended the 

| 1 had the 8th, and did not reſume them till the 26th, 

_ after! rain which fell on the and un N en 
roſe much better than the firſt. 

2 Thus it is that experience. 14 —— leave eff 
bad cuſtoms, Deer 

man of ſenſe can reſt ſatis fie. | 
Whenever the produce of the fields'en which my 
ewe tried, is conſidered; it ought always to — 2 that 1 
uſed no dung on any of thoſe lands, and that they received no other 
improvement than what was owing to a better tion of the 
| earth, o 8 Thoſe who chuſe to have recourſe to 
dung, wi bly reap greater crops: with an hundred loads, they 
may dung three times more land thas is done in the common way 
l ſhould be very thin, if one would have it be of 
any ſervice. By ſpreading it too thick, I believe the Plants would 
grow too rank, and be apt to be lodged. 1 
The new huſbandry ſupplies the want of dung; not only by ftir- 
ring tho earth, and not over-burdening it with too many plants, bur 
 kikewiſe by the ftrong ' thick" ſtubble it produces, which af affords a ng 
excellent manure, attended with no expence.' It lies ready upon the ſpot ; 
the plowing of the earth buries it; and as it is a long time in rotting, it 
helps to keep the foil looſe and light, and is repeated: every year. I 
have found ſtubble almoſt whole at a year's end; and ſome I Es 
ſeen not quite conſumed at the end of two years. 

But can we be ſure that this manned is of ug ge or 
real advantage? After what I have already ſeen of its effects, I wil} 
venture to ſay, that it contributes greatly to increaſe the 
of the earth. I have very often plucked u p plants remarkable for 
their beauty, and have frequently found their roots interwoven with: 
tufts of ftubble, which ſhewed me — canſe of their extraordinary 
growth. J ſhall ſoon have more of this, by the ex- 


1 I am now py to ir up is point.” 
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7 made on Dae whoa compariſen 

their produce, with that of beds ſowed 257 three rows; and 
\ Inquiry concerning the number of rows which it is beſt to ſow. 


. FN the journabof. 1753, article VII. (p. 18 f.) I gave an account 
of my ſucceſs in ſowing beds with two turns of the dril-plough, 
in e U have tix rows of wheat, It» anſwered fo well, that I 
thought I ſhould run no hazard in ſowing a larger extent of ground 
in the ſame manner. _ 
This experiment ſucceeded y well this year. I ſhall not 
enter into a detail of it, becauſe would be only a repetition. of 
what I faid on this ſubject in 1753. As to the reſult ; the reader 
will recollect, that the ſame nd made into beds wide enough to 
be ſowed with two turns of the drill-plough, which make fix rows, 
produced more corn, than if it had been ſown in beds with only one 
draught of the drill-plough, which would have made bat 
rows. 
2. With/ regard to che quantity of the &s of the crops of 
3 and 1754, compared together; I have found, that the crop 
beds prod this year very nearly the ſame that they did in 17533 
exce . field of the experiment, No. VIII, (p. 171 9 which 
0 half as much again as the year before. 

* Notwithſtanding the profit hach I found in theſe e 

— repeated two years running, I do not think it adviſeable 
rge the number of rows to 5 many as fix. Five will, in — 

— mt be very ſufficient: and they may be made with one cut of 
* dril-plough, by giving it five ſhares, which is very eaſily done. 
This number of rows will be a proyer medium between fix rr 
three. 
«© Sowing in five rows will not, however, doin all forts of lands. 
F believe it ſhould be practiſed on none but good ones, and that 
middling lands ſhould continue to be ſowed with three rows at 
moſt. 

I ſhall add farther with ref peck to good lands, that they ought 
not to be fowed with five rows, al after they have been thoroughly 
well ſtirred; and, above all, not till after the great furrow in the 
middle of the beds has been cut extremely deep, in order that the 
roots of the middle row, which is the moſt diſtant from'the plowed 

2 alleys, 


— 
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alleys, may find a ſufficient depth of mould immediately under 
them, to ſupply themywith their meceſſary nouiſument. | 
* But at the fame time that a-proviſion.1s made for the a TY Ag 
bf the" plants, care wuſt de taken not to loſe too much land, by) 
making the alleys wider than they need be. Ny experiments have | 
determined- me to make my beds for the future about fix feet wide. 

By leaving ſeven inches diſtance / between each . five rows 
Will take up about two feet four inches, and there will, remain 

three feet eight inches for the breadth of the alleys. This ſpace is 

ſufficient for the plough or cultivator to operate in with eaſGG. 

a Hed Lon, ah BrgDi Ll CL DD id 
Experiment made in order to know - which is the moſt profitable way 

ke the beds; and to aſcertain more preciſely 245 — A 
proper to be uſed, in order to bave the 71 i αα⁹νοͥ⁰ ο bony | 

a . . 10». 361 O33 24-33 N 
7 TA title of this article divides it naturally into two parts, which 

I ſhall treat ſeparately. "om b sch "* 

« It is of great e to know which is the moſt profitable 
way of ſowing the beds; that is to ſay, that by which they will be 
ſtocked with a proper number of plants; for when too much ſeed is 
ſowed, the plants hurt one another; and when too little, the earth 
is not enabled to produce ſo much as it is capable of doing. 

« The buſineſs therefore is, to determine what number of plants 
would be moſt advantageous. Luckily, the diffetence is wide 
enough between the too great, and the too ſmall number; and the 
produce of the crop cannot be. diminiſhed but by an exceſs one way 
or the other. | | 

« But whatever certainty we may acquire with reſpect to this in- 
tereſting point, we cannot flatter ourſelves that we ſhall always be 
able to keep to it in our practice. The various accidents to which 
corn is liable, from the hour of its being ſowed till it is oped wal 
always fruſtrate the methodical arrangement which we may have in+ 
tended to give the plants. | 

The difficulty of ſucceeding in this inquiry, ought not however 
to diſcourage us: for it would be attended with ſuch advantages as 
would make very ample amends for all the labour beſtowed upon 
it, Let us then have recourſe to experiments. Thoſe that are made 
with this view, will never be quite uſcleſs. If they do not lead us 

to 
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thing we are in frarch of, ma) ur hb@ aver 26 
i other which wen r 2 


<+[According to iples, the diftance et euch 
ought to be equal throughout th whole 1 of the rows, that 25 
of them . an 1 vane - to draw A wourlſh- 


ment from. 7 
* en. nat ür inches is not too great a 
damen gos dhe plants to be at from one another. In this caſe, 
2 o this diſpoſiion to ſow one Sy ——— 
Acco to repared ought to produce 
— ——— an 
to have 20, 30, or 40 ſtalks: I have had ſome with upwards of 80. 
Tis pity that this exact diſtribution of the ſeed cannot ſubſiſt long, 
The accidents I met᷑ with ſoon oonvinced me, that it was neceſſary 
to inereaſe the quantity of the ſeed, and that very conſiderably. 
However, this does not yet hinder me from thinking, that if any 
eaſy method could be found, to have a plant of wheat exactly at 
every fix inches diſtance in the rows, it would be the beſt way of 
ſowing lands. I have often confidered how this could be reduced to 
practice, as well to ſatisfy my curioſity, as that I might be the hetter 
able to proceed i in my operations. When a theory is known to be 
good, one is ſtrongly encouraged to draw all poſſible advantages from 
it for the practical part; one proceeds with confidence and pleaſure. 
« Experience having convinced me that it never would be 3 
to have a plant at every fix inches in each row, by ſowing onl 
ſingle grain of wheat at thoſe diſtances; it naturally followed, at 
the way to have the ground better covered with plants was, to ſow + 
more grains. The next queſtion was, how many grains ſhould. be 
ſowed in each place: ſhould it be two, three, or more? Experi- 
ence, only could clear this doubt. I therefore tried the 8 
experiment. I ſowed a different number of grains in cluſters, ix 
inches diſtant from each other, putting one N firſt, two in 
the ſecond, and ſa- on to the ſixth, hic ns; then I 
began again, and went on as before, till the * TR of the 
row was ſowed in this manner. The produce of each cluſter was 
to ſhew me whether it would be beſt Ky double, triple, or quadru- 
ple the ſeed, which it was plain had been ſowed too thin, when 
only a ſingle grain was dropt at every fix inches. 
The winter of 1753 was already far advanced when theſe thoughts 
firſt occurred to me. It was then too late to try this — 
wit 
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| with wheat: but, chat] mightinot!-loſe a ,Tdig it inghe quiing 
with barley; not doubting but — waits 
March, might furniſh; me with Gi fare blow ee let 
of that which raniains loager in ha ground, . * ape 20 03 36 $ID 
q « Accordingly, on the ninth of April 1754, I ordered another bed 
to be ſowed with barley in my r 
juſt related. 2 moore, wy 
were ſowed in three rows. I varied the — | 
the ſouth, by ſowing no eluſters there 8 2 . 
grains: which I continued the whole length of the row. 
eee go 62 Corn ERR 
ſo thick that they touched one another. b 20 05 wed oz. 
% What is of moſt e — „ia, to | the' 
| produce of each luſter. The annexed table Mews it parti 
ſhall only add, that the cluſters, as they are here t under their 
Ace numbers, occupied drm ben in length, Q that che beds 
nnn 90 bat f ”R9 
wr EXPLANATION. abral 31 
of the table of the bed ſowed in clufters with barley, and its palit. 
| q re I 2 and ara ds 
oP | . on The ſouth row has 24 numbers. 261 T oh, 36 
FEES. FIGURE IL , ite leg ys bÞ+ 22 
The middle row has 16 numbers. eee 


FIGURE III. 
The north row has 16 numbers. 


 «« "Theſe numbers are ſubdivided into ſmall WY in the upper 
ones of each are the number of grains ſowed in each cluſter. | 

Abe lower ones contain the number of ſtalks bearing ears, which 

each cluſter produced. 

% Each number contains an equal number of ſmall ſquares, and f 
under each number of each of theſe ſquares, is ſet down the num- 
| ber of that were ſowed: thoſe of 4 cluſters have 18 grains ; 
| thoſe o 21. 

i. - 70 The cyphers in ome of the lower quare of 5g. I. and I 
: are the places where no plant grew. | 
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Number of Grains fown . | 6] 5 
| Number of Stalks produced 25 
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4 1 
= 
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ft ſowed ith 6, 
4 W1 
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1 a r wt ig 4 Wan 27! 
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ig eiage + MIDDLE. ROW. 
owed with | > 3, 4, F. and” 6 | 
| | produced 48, 74, 7A, 147, 204 204. Ne i n ws 


e ad 
ſowed with 6, 8 40 TED 2, and 1 * 
| 1787 


1 op 502, 37%, 34 200, and 92 talk 


: anda; of ſtalks inthe ie 
on 52 e pound of geyin, beſides a great quan- 


| % On — 4 an arpent 7 ſquare toiſes ® 
would contain at leaſt beds te feet Magus was the breadth 


af che beds on which experiment was made. The beds would 
be 222 feet Sr 
8 ounces, and of the 44, 4138 pounds 8 ounces: a very con- 
ſidetable crop, ebene er 
experiments of this kind, as s ſhall ſoon ſee. | 


REMARKS. 


40 T HE Wileeing obſervations 4 the reader's utmoſt atten- 
tion. Firſt, By this experiment, I have very nearly effected 

what I aimed at, viz. to have two or more plants grow fo cloſe to- 
gether as to ſeem but one; and that at fix inches diſtance from each 
other. If the three rows had been joined together lengthways, they 
would have been 120 feet long, and ought to have contained but 
ys plants: but the diſtances, which were marked by gueſs, not 
H h | being 


* The arpent, by which M. de Chateau-vieux reckons here, is, as we have elſe- 
where obſerved, equal to one acre, and very near 4 of a rood Engliſh meaſure. 


_—_ 
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ba being exaRtly fix inches each, 96 cluſters were ſowed ia each row, 
which made 16 cluſters over and above. By this means, ſeveral of 

them were nearer than fix inches to one another. + 
Two hundred and eigh he chaſters were ſown, all of which 
produced plants, except 21 which did not ſprout, or of which che 
plants ed. This is net very eonſiderable: but we 
muſt obſerve, 1. That almoſt Al the places where this ha | 
had been ſown with only one or two grains of wheat: 2. That it 
was in the middle row that the greateſt number of plants was 
wanting: 3. That the ſouth row, in which the (@nalleſt quantity 
ſown for any one tuſt was three grains, furniſhed and tetained its 
full number of plants: and laſtly, that almoſt all thoſe which were 
next to the vacant ſpaces, were ſtronger than the reſt, and thereby { 
made amends for the loſs of the others. 

« Secondly, 3, The whole number of the ftalks amounted te $189, 
which- is after the rate of 43 ſtalks and a quarter to a foot: t it 
is much more conſiderable in the ſouth row, which having pro- 
duced in all 2225 ſtalks, 1 „ ee oot. 
Tha eauſt of this difference is eafily 
row, to the. ſouth, bing more fur: then — 1 ng 
may have contributed thereto; but it is that it was chiefly 
Wu u nan of the de in d: —— with & for 
as; one ot two grains. 

6. Thindly, We ſee that the increaſe. of the talks was, in general, 
n that of the ſeed; only the chuſters that wore ſown 
| hr in the ſouth row, produced 46 ſtalks: more than 

aſs aol ate era adads 4graies; but ſtill the reſult of 
the three rows remains euactiy in the ſame p on, as appears 
— 5h HAS 
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1» Bednchly, The cars were nearly equal, er leaſt in two-thirds of 


the rows: the other third the reſt,; as will 
2 the following extract of the twelve firſt numbers of the 
W. e 18 | 1998" $1159579) 
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« Fifthly, The arge berry the produc of the, ch cluſters 

as with one ang with fix grains, er L The for- 
mer produced but 140 ſtalks; * 2 * to 1650. T 

true the number of the cluſters of fix ei hy pac which i 

ſome ſmall diminution of the difference. 

« Sixthly, I obſerved ſeveral talks from which others had that our, 
all as ſtrong, and as long, as thoſe from which they derived their 
origin. They om the fit joint above. the furfaes of the 
carth, at the heighth of three, four, or five inches, and 
were two, thres, and. ſometimes four in number. I never _ 
this kind of multipli before; but had, till then, always ob- 
ſerved it to be at the neck, or point of ſeparation between, the roots 
pe EN and the ſtalks which aſcend, that the plants branch- 

out. 

= Seventhly, I ſuſpected, i in the ſummer, what was the cauſe of the 
great vigour of the plants of this experiment; but I ſaw it much 
plainer after harveſt: for, upon ome of tufts 1 
ſtubble, I found their roots 22 4 This fact is — 
I could not count them upon any one plant that had more 
or 20 ſtalks. Theſe roots were in ſuch bundles, and ſo confuſcdl? 


interwoven one with another, 1 after counting ſeveral hundreds of 


them, 
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ther; I was forced to give up dhe taſk. - Their length aud ;thickneſs 
was anſwerable to their number. 26:4 ; ewor > 41 of atl: 
1 muſt now remind the — 1 ſaid before, tat-the 
ſeveral accidents which I met with in my firſt te. ſhewyed 
Dn GAS to increaſe nin vey gh bs "Td fo, 
de to It is 7 t for the 
ſucceſs of the n is ul ior by load- 
ing the earth with more plants than it can nouriſh: the crop would 
be conſiderably diminiſhed thereby. 
« Tt appears from this experiment, that the plants of the cluſters 
which were ſowed with fix grains, did not hurt one another: on the 
contrary, their being ſown in that manner proved an advantage, fince 
they produced much more than the others: - whence it follows, that 
one may, without danger, extend the quantity of the ſeed beyond the 
limits of the principles of the new huſbandry. Its principles are not 
the leſs true: but they leave the-farmer at liberty to uſe his own 
| n application of them, aecording to the nature o 
ſoil 
F 4 Thofe nr les, which ſuppoſe that every lant is to ſubſiſt till 
harveſt, re e feed to a very ſmall anne: but 222 2 
accidents deſtroy many of them,” Our n to 
tells us, ' that, without deviating too much from the 9 
adopt, we may, and ſhould Facictoully Ack our land  with''a fufe 
2 number of plants, in order co grard"againft unavoidable ac- 
cidents. wes |; q_ e2 | 
Still 1 may be aſked, what is that ſufficient quantity? I axles: 
that our experiment ſhews-that ſowing fix grains together in a uf 
ter, from fix to fix inches, all che length of the rows, will not be 
found too thick. By following this rule, one may be almoſt certain 
that the whole ground will be ſtocked with a proper number of 
plants. This ought, however, to be looked upon only as a general 
propoſition, which it will often be proper to deviate from in 


the circumſtances v we are going to mention? 


ben the ng ſeaſon i is favonrable. 
P When the ud 5 fs "wall prejared 
* In countries where the winter ts ſeldom ſevere. 
« When the land ts but — inſefts. 
« When the land is not in er of being hurt e 
or too much wet. And laſtly, 7 


12 When the land is good and very fertile. * 1:7 
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theſe, and other { caſh | { be { 
"ue; "Tn ll Fan e e pole nk e . 
| 'the niture of the > Fin oug ght FS. Ne” Two or three years 
2 eee be beſt 


a '« ak * e, igt to eres hog 9 experiment, and 


e It fe Sill be Nt ke 825 ow the cluſters with 
| number of grains, Nr. ith fix, the produce of 
hich'is known, and going on to ſeyen, eight, and even more, al- 
s in cluſters, tilt” dne comes to a number at which the crop 
es to yield an'e eat pron profit, B this means the two extremes may 
de known, either of too much, r too little ſeed 3 and the juſt pro- 

Potion will then be cafily determined. 
further 2 ma likewiſe be wit in this ex- 

riment. 


For example, e grains in the earth ſo that 
they ed one er 'will try jos them at ſome little 
diſtance 'frotn” each other, and to raf range them in a kind of cir- 
br [4 about three * diameter. It l For ena to think, 

t the EA ter progreſs then, as will 
not all have one 80 Roan nlp foihe of them will 4 Hawa 
to the plowed alley ; their roots will reach it more eaſily than 
before, and will Ache there which; * 10 render the n 
more W if 


"ARTICLE X. 


General elt for te farther progreſs of the new Hin, and 
*, » particularly for the crop of 1755. 


- 1 T is with uncommon ſatisfaction that we ſee trials of 
the new hufbaridry multiply daily. A great number of in- 
telligent perſons have ſown part of their lands in diſtant 
rows, with the drill-plough, for the next harveſt. We fa ave al- 
ready feveral farms, * of which are conſiderable ones, in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva, which are no longer ſown any other 
way. 
« "Tis much to fee this new method thus readily entered in- 
to. Thoſe who follow it will ſoon begin to take a pleaſure in 
calculating, and will be curious to com the new crops with 


the old. Theſe calculations will inſenſibly lead to others, on the 
2 produce 


"4 


erasure onA. et . 


prod ce "of Mad, When Mid" oat in bed.” They will; 
15 Ry be hd Razard in nakin; 1 1 he 


bee hae ben ke e cultivate E e . lands this 
year in beds. 


up thes prqurpenly ould haye their weight with men 
ic of h to, bs N 2 
e pit e d thts den extend tg, pt 
„ 2 1 prevailed on to leave their beaten 
nt in ſpares Ee 8 


- hart have x good pinion of the method 1 
that che) — oniſhed at the l my * 1 ts, the 
like to which they had never ſeen cod that Ns 
nued te do well, "and mer Bip ove, t to have = | 

| ous. cro ter this preamble, he continued, ſaying, 
fog dire to beg of me to give him the 2 af my 

N experitnents ; that they ſhould meet, ſereral of them to ta read 

them over in the winter, and make their little e 
them. He concluded with adding : . I believe we 2 


* fow in equal! diſtant rows, with the drill- 9 80 and perhaps 
% too we may, > 63 Gre, Tay ove lands out bo bed 


N. 


eri deal of good ſe 1 
this conduct of the its. 1 gaye them the experimen of 1753, 


and fent them word, that both my advice and my drill-plough. 
at their ſervice, and that it ſhould coſt them nothing it they ch choſe 
to make a trial of it. They have been well ſatisfied with what 
they have read, and ſeern diſpoſed to. accept of my offers | 
Lhave experienced this year, more than ever, the facility with 
which lands are cultivated in the new way. No part of the farm 
where I ſometimes make a little ſtay, is any longer cultivated after 
the old method. The moſt troubleſome part is now over: cel 
were ſowed in a favourable ſeaſon; the plants roſe 
and flouriſhed perfectly till the beginning of winter: but the oe oh 
of the froſts has proved fatal to many parts of my fields, and 
certainly be a detriment to my crop. 
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a rl caltivated in x: 59» 59, in the ame manner 3s they 
had been the years before. I ſhall therefore not enter into any 

detail upon. that rer. 8 they were very 
repared to receive. the feed; tty kindly ; 

hw 0 — end of autumn . excepting 
ſome ſpots that were bay ne wrt Mpeg Bore rare 
ts were ſtrong and healthy, 
promiſed a moſt it was greatly diminiſh- 
ed by the * it proved, upon apt ufficient to 


froſt, which was exceſſively intenſe irn and killed 

a prodigious number of A thoſe that reſiſted it, loſt fome of 
the branches they had ſhot out in the autumn before, and the plants 
ſo weakened, branched but little in rig The evil would 
2 if the groun chanced to be full 
of water, when ee but luckily it 
was not very wet. 

« This winter was followed by a very dry ſpring, uncommonly 
hot, and conſequently unfit to recover * — The ſummer, in 
which there was ſcarce any rain or dew, but very frequently ſultry 
ſcorching heats, exha the plants in ſeveral fields. I was not 
W at it. The ſeaſons were extremely unfavourable to all 
productions of the earth; and, to add to the misfortune, a vaſt 
quantity of worms did likewiſe conſiderable damage to the corn. 

% However, my wheat roſe; the ſtraw was pretty near as long 
as in the preceding years, and the Cars wich filled with grain. 

The plowings had been well performed, which kept the earth in a 
ſtate of moiſture; leſs indeed than in 1754, becauſe. but very little 
dew fell in 1755. 

% The wheat cultivated in the old way, yielded but few ſheaves : 
the ſtraw was ſhort; the ears were full of grain; and, in general, 
the quality of the corn was excellent. 

G n ta expect good ſucceſs from che lands that 


Were 


„ erkunde os ent, 
SEE 8 


were ſown in 1 


revent the gro 
abating f SCE "to the e that m 
M. de Reaumur's thermometer was (har cm, at from 
above the Feealng pol t the ſame tim 85 


to eight degrees 
frequent, and often plentiful teri of rain. 
The corn was in very good condition at the 
winter, during which there was ſcarce" any froſt, excepting 
firſt days of December, when' the Seren hehe fell to about ſix de- 
grees below the freezing point. During the months of January * 
F ; it was pretty conſtantly" above the freezing point: 
had little ſnow ; but pretty frequent rains. 
« The ſpring and ſummer of 17 56, having been extremely rilty, 
and the earth too much ſoaked thereby, the plants were poor, and 
3 plowin er not be given them. For this reaſon, I 
give ſeveral o my fields but one ſtirring ; and others had two. 
Tad ack ow whilſt the earth was ſo very wet: it would on 


have hardened, and as it were N 1 it; and I ju that ſu 
bad plowings would have been equ 8 e corn vs 
wing, and to the p udn of W. for the next ſowing. 


found afterwards that I had _—_ right. 

One could not but 3 unfavourable a ſeaſon would 
prove fatal to the corn. I had obſerved during all the month of 
April, in which there was no froſt, and the thermometer was from 
five to ſeven degrees above the freezing point, and towards the end 
of that month from nine to twelve degrees, that the corn made but 
little progreſs, and grew yellow. The diſtemper continuing to in- 
creaſe, 'I perceived in May, that the corn was attacked with what 


is called the rickets, vid. p. 84.) The bad ſtate of the roots of | 


theſe plants, the colour of their blades turned to a blueiſli Wh 
and yellow at the point, left no room to doubt what ailed 


and from that time it was eaſy to foreſee, that beſides the fimallneſy 
of the number of ſtalks which the plants had produced, and'by which 
the crop would certainly be ſcanty, it would be diminiſhed | ll more, 


by the ears having but Nittle grain. 
* In June, the healthy plants throve greatly : the REN grew 


P reer 
fore- 
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| but about half the quantity 
i ears. The grains were very 
xd with a great many ſeeds of weeds. 
notions. are neceſſary, in order to form a right 
e reſult of my experiments, which I ſhall relate in 


. I ſhall make ſome 
tice, which is certainly always 


article, that it is ſtill more profitable 
proof will reſult from the cal- 


, | 
EXPERIMENT, No. I. 
VAR 1755. 
N. B. This was made on the | ground on which I made 
Ar experiments in 1751 2 Was 1 wrt 
| out any interruption. (©. p. 139. 145. 1 and 10 _ 
« Gave a full account, in the ninth article of the 1754. 
I (p- 1 the experiment I — — 14 4 
F 
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*. « Th 1 exper rimetit, which deſerved 105 
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and to Atermine ws e 
e Fate 1 35 


at the tbe print 


(hor Sond” to ow, N 


e . 
| 4 85 me reader Here, kich - 
1 ys 
In chifters, with harley, N WI 
| bed; forty feet obj, E tar the produce 


e har wa 


teeth real deen belies. Leeden 


* 
in rea ait 182 el 


ed, was tried a 
the fame . 80 upon the fame ground which I had rt Bi 
barley. This ; laſt grain being reaped, I ſowed the ſame bed wi 
wheat,” on the twenty-third of September following; but it ib to be 
obſerved,” that 1 did not Jv v this ſpot after the Bart 4 was off, biit 

only phicked up the ſtubble, and rk three channels, into whit 
the ray was dropt by hand i in cluſters, fix inches diſtant from one 
another 

6 As in the e riment of 1754, ! 4h chufters ſow ehh fix 
grains, were thoſe which produced tl e maſt ſtalks and rains, T'ſowed 
all the 8 at leaſt ſtx grains,” ſore with Teen, and others 
with eight; riet all the gran s at ſome little Ain from each 
Sher, Th kl 2 feet Jong ong eee fig ghty- three a ar 
ru v7 ; whgep D ith roo — wn DEI 

« The plants came u we pains to cultivate 
them ; — throve w 588 1 $f ſpared no lrg blades, ſtalks, 
ears, and eee and I preſerved them from the 


al:, 


e rhe dut as I would not reap them till they were tho- 


ripe, u rent deal was ſhed in 1 9 and * 
Tielded ; me ne bur dd pounds. x | 
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HIS experiment is v:farther confirmation of the reſult of the 
A $r&;which was-mago.in 19 54. vis. that fix grains are not 


| Joo,greatia amber tobe fared. in a Cluſter, fix. inches diſtant from 


the next chuſter. I-had not leiſure to count the ſtalks which each 


_ cluſter produced ; but the twenty-eight ponds of corn which 


they yielded, e nt owing 
341306; „n the bed before it was * 
"gut 2 yer? © | Con- 


4d 547 Be 


n. N CHAT BAUVIBYEv i . $42 
_ confirms the advantages of preparing land according to the new 


e the 
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oe pit 5 ES Sy was ons ok oe . 


e 
it where the ts were td extend ang pre As the 


wm 
= Wo 11 em as chance directs. = 


gow den other bald 
e e plowman In effect, that 
d there eee 


; che plants pro- 


Noel 41 101 


88 10 e 20) — ug eee fins: 08 51-1 
wot vant Aoi — Ew * 1255. | 


ee VIDE an 2 
"creaſe the qt aneh I 6 Geng i IE to, ties, ., 2 4 * 
F one but. 1 hopes 5 thoughts 


0 W N Tee, an 22 plowing 

l Allee one ploning, 14577 N- ** of September 
12 WG, rows 0 ff clulters in esch ow, and 19. ains 

h 27 
NY nate 000 Fa iron hoop p, about three inc 
Thi: was 2 upon the 3 und at each ꝓlace that — 0 be 5 525 
905, ihe aſh 
AT the e, 40d © roles in e of this circle,” Each 
cluſter was ſowed in 8 from one center 
Vightly, with a.roke, and the e TE 
Wes, ve ounces twelve pennyweigh 
re es opp rh Jr ah 
1 1 All 
1 OBS E R- 


F e ner een aner 

ant rains Wy opt. equal diſtances, ſome 

to another, was about fiv wipes 1 a OE 2 Ky 
«© This wheat was always very — from its firſk #y 5 1 
three pounds GW ; ob ars 21 vidificq 
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OBSERVATIONS, 
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2 23? £ 11 % 


FTnovon the 


ee 
— jo counterbalenc the tay uecknts 6 w 


liable. 
„ Thou I e 


in a more 45 

ſiderable: 2 the produce of an arpent, 

which I ſappoſe fer wx 100 22 of 22 

feet) containing 484 ſquare feet,” the breadth of make four 

e pom ro gga dirs, Þ = Er i 
oe "Af pn BY 10 ounces ſeed: i 


NA 


e To this it will be of objeRed, UU 
Fderndie a eee of grin; Keel probably ot be pole 

a quan z It. not to 
cbr fen a cop in proportion —— dee auen of an ner of 
| it ma e to be even in 
ferior, it would ſtill be — rn) n 


un ae 
@ Let us examine this queſtion more minu is of | 

confequence not to embrace an opinion, and 9 

tageous one, before it has been carefully conſidered. Let us fee then 


to what the diminution of the crop my be I fa of 
the particular ecolthiies' which ney renerat Jeden Logs Su 
| al things equal, is AR Tn eat of rover dl 
E farſt and eſſential cauſe of the can be im _ 
| 8 the cultivator himſelf, who ſees what is beſt to be 

but it; and who ought at leaſt to endeavour, as * -ypas as. 


8 to do that in great, which he ſees ſucceed ſo well 
in final 
« I grant 


Chip. HH. BY M DE CHATEAU-VIEUX. as 
1008 grant that many reflections, and reaſonings, which ſeem at 
firſt fight extremely juſt and appoſite, are in reality oftentimes only 
tous and deceitful, and that it is always right to recur to expe- 
rimental proofs. Luckily we have ſuch ready to prod | 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in the former 
7 8 experments. 

. . it with 11 

* 1577 ANI 
„ (p. 161.) it was ſowed with 34 pounds 14 


1764. (p- 194.) it was ſowed with 61 pounds 
1820 pounds. 
1755, it was ſowed with 78 pounds, which pro- 
950 


For the crop of 1756, it was ſowed with 51 pounds, which 
22 : : mY 


YEAR 1755. | 


6 JF Had now cultivated Smyrna wheat for ſome years, ſawing the 

whole of each year's produce, in order to increaſe my quan- 
tity ſo as to be able to ſow a pretty large field with it; which I 
could not complete till 1754, for the crop of 1755. 

« The field in queſtion was ſowed with 78 pounds of this corn. 
It roſe very well : To towards the end of winter, I was ſurpriſed 
to find that yp quantity of plants had been deſtroyed by the 
froſt; and I ſoon perceived, almoſt all the 9 and 


wht 
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healthieſt plants were thoſe, of common wheat, and that there were 
very few of Smyrna wheat. I had obſerved at 3 C6 . 
Sore why ve wins RENT ODA 
e lame ſort remaining, I Was to m 
yg a tie Dt. A e in e 
w an t it was former W. af 
of which almoſt the whole lh . 5 1 1 1 2 
Nen ſhews that 8m yrna D 
at the ſame time, ſuch winter as 
in this country. This field 
8 wheat was — 


green, though its grain was grown ver 
_ © I ſeparated the ears of Smyrna 


rg ge . gu 
reaped, on ENTS: 1 


«meſs L 9 leg 
e de + 


to bind them up in diſtinct hre, that J my 
pure and — e This field; prog —7 — N 


wheat, and 1737 pounds of common — Mig in al 19 50 pounds 


which is a greater crop than that qi the ꝓregeding years. | 


\OBSERVAILONS. RIS WAG a 1 
70 Mog 8 s of this wheat, though the quantity was but 
had already ſhowed me plai A it produces more 
grain a 2 kind, . In 1755, 1 eh this wheat, 
| of the N 420 as thoſe. of out common wheat, e e grain 
e hal f r * * 3 BY d ad wang? — the 
0 grain W atte W vantage, in 

. — not ſubject to hard froſts. | Warn 

« But what is of very great importance, is, to know. well at what 
degree of maturity this corn ſhould be . 12 two beſt years 
that I ſowed any of it, the ears were big, and full of 
very plump well- fed grain: but I was unedſy We o ſee them ripen. 
They continued green, whilſt I expected daily that they would turn 
yellow, and the grain grow hard; but in vain. By this delay, the 
grain waſted ſo much, that I never ſaw any ſmaller, nor (6! _ 
ſhrunk” as theſe. However they ſprouted well when fowed, 
produced very fine plants. 

The third year, I determined to reap them ſooner than I had 
done the firſt. Accordingly, I cut them down. as ſoon as I found 
that the grain had acquired a ſufficient degree of hardneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding that the corn was ſtill quite green. The conſequence of 


re that the grain remained exceeding plump and fine. 


* 


YEAR 


. e bone cn es SR | 
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I procured ſome you pay and unmixed. I ſowed 51 pounds 
of this wheat, on the rſt or Octo 4 e lants were fine, and ſuf - 
ficiently forward before winter, anUthrove Prodigiouſly from ſpring 


till harveſt. But L ought net to vmit obſerving, that Smyrna 


wheat is as apt to be rickety as common eat, And hat numbers of 
theſe plants were affected with that diſtemper. 
« This crop was reaped on the twenty-ninth of July, being ſtill 
and the grain only hardened. It yielded 1885 pounds of ex- 
ceeding fine, _ good ſized- whet. Ken 


-., OBSERVATIONS") 
„IT would anſwer no end to make experimeniy, if one were 
not to attend to the inſtructions they may afford: but as thoſe 
inſtructions will ſometimes, eſcape the notice even of the moſt care- 
ful obſerver, it. is praper always 40 re 
continue them conſtantly ſor ſome time. It is by ſo doing, that 
the advantages pf the. new huſbandry will appear in their true light, 
and he eſtabliſhed beyond _— er! 3 
— 


« The field I am now ſſ of, and from which I reaped five 

_ in five years · immo following one another, preſents us 

and very conſiderable advantages, which I ſhall ſet forth in what 
appears to me the juſteſt ahd rd ſtriking! manner. 

« To this end, I ſhall ſtate exactly the products of the field in 
queſtion, cultivated in the old and in the new way. I ſhall begin 
with its produce daring fixteen years that it was cultivated accord- 
ing to the rules of che old huſbandry ; namely, from the crop of 
1730, to that of 1744 incluſively. In this ſpace of time it pro- 
duced eight crops ; the cuſtom of the country being to ſow but 
once in two years, and to reſt the ground each alternate year. My 
account may be depehded upon, as pèrfectiy exact. I have ex- 
tracted it out of a journal kept by a ſteward of mine, who died in 
1745, and who was ſcrtpuloiſly exact even in the ſmalleſt concerns. 

After giving the produce of this Held, the ſoil of which is 
very and ſtrong, during ſixtèen years that it was cultivated in 
the old way; I thall* ſhew what the Tame Held produced in five 
years cultivation according to the new method, in order to compare 
the different products of only five years to ſimteen; and afterwards 
draw a compariſon between both the cultures for ſixteen * 
9 714 "Is up- 


A » 
147 
2079 039994 2th 161 Pr ORE ei date gn”! 


the enperiments, and to 


: = = — — —— — * 
—_ 3 
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ſuppoſing, which is a difadvantage, that the eleven remain- 
ing years of tho new produce no more than theſe firſt 


o 


a Number I. by — * + "15 

* Produce of the field Number II, during fixteen years that it was 
| . vir. the crop of the year 1730, to 
that of the year 1744s N i 


$SOWED. 


“Total amount of the crops of i t years, 
| 2 j 


chf n. BY M/DE CHATBAU-VIEUX. 40 
* Denaghs over 1 awd amount of the crops of eight; 


years, 690/14 ol b 111119 
| "To be e, | 
rn 1 

1 at eee 

| r 5 1009 

Seed, A 3558 
een Og $323 


« Remains, for the neat produce of een year 5796 


| © © This field produced clean corn ; ter pains taken to 4 t 
from weeds, 2 aeg other — TN 


ertenſfvr. van re r an have been mare conſiderable in ſo great a num- 
ber of years. 
Number II. 
« | Produce of the field Number Il. during five years of culture in the 
new way. 
SOWED. 


I 1751. S ;·· V 


Aut! 21 4 
1752. "Wheat. 0 5 2 0 5 * „ I. 34 14 : 
19752; Weed: © Moo anni ENT IG 
1754. Smyrna whet. 778 
1755. Smyrna wWhet. 61 | 

Total ſeed of five years 8 e 
f RE AP E D. 
at | | Pounds. Ounces. 
Ini7952. >» J — 
1753 . * . . I 75 
W.. . > 35:18 1820 
IEEE. © 8 . 19 50 
1750. . 1 . 18 7 : 
« Total amount of the of five years 8271 12 


« To be deducted for the as above 237 
| There was no fifting. ., 

« Remains for the neat produce of the fre 1090 of 
ma ; K k | Number 


- ory 
_—_—_ 4 


— 
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WOT %% le $901 | HT bo Yon, rot «1590 gu, ”· 
. 2 72 | , Member II. 10 i IL 0 N 


is, e-. fond e ee e with that of 
baue | 


2 


27 1 


The new huſbandry p aced in five year, (ith 90 WH 
out any te year of reſt 1 5 9036.2 


The old tutbandry produced, in fixteen years, — $796 
«« Conſequently the new ax produced in) _— bs 


He 


N e e 16.9 id 10 (a een, 2236 1123 
1 by gl 5 * —_ — 
be . + "PO 3 4 ; 7 
+ Fart £0 fon of t. be produceey 14 the new * wit 
DYE . he old, as abov ther 
N E W HUSBANDRY. 
| Pounds. Ounces. 
« ene huſbandry prod uced in five 8074 12 
10 * Suppaling the crops. to Bade ſame for for el oy a 57 
years more, they * amount to 7 2 
10 And for ſixteen years, to 1 25711 3 


. 0 D HUSBANDRY. 


The neat produce of the W in fix- } p gs 
teen years, was 2 


. « The balance in * of the new huſbandry, nga 5 
" woulg conſequently. be, in  fixtecn Joes - 3 ; LF 


— Mt 


© EPL CTIONS aud OBSERVATIONS. 


Dare to fay that ay few of thofe who might juſt have glanced 
ANDES: 0 ge W which the field No. 2. 
was 
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was Cultivated in he ne way, would have imagineũ the advantage 
to che near ſo great a it; really ie, had not the above :comparil; 
been likewiſe laid before them. If nothing but the age 
profit can recommichd the riew huſbandry to the EN my 
our farmers, the above calculations t at once to — — them; 
ſinco they here ſec that the ame produced much more grain in 
22 and even in four, when managed in the new way; than 
uced before in fixteen years, vhilſt cultivated according to the 
ol method. I.confeſs that when I firſt began to practiſe the new 
huſbandry, I did not expect fo great advantages. ey might have 
been greater ſtill; if I had not committed in the firſt years, faults 
which conſiderably diminiſhed the crops of 17 52. and 1763 — 
thoſe firſt faults, I Cad another which alſo great \ Ieflened 
crops. I was not aware that every field that ts —_— 5 169: > pag j | 


has ufually been, often. loſes of its fertility for ſome years, unleſs it be 


affifted by a ſufficient _— of manure. The new earth which is 
brought up to the ſurface, by theſe plowings, remains fo hard and 


compact it cannot be fit for the nouriſhment of plants, till after 
it hag been well broken hy repeated plowings, and as it were ripened 
by the influence of the air, &c. . 

This obſervation will be particularly uſeful to al a, — in 
the new huſbandry. They muſt not be ſurprized if their firſt cro 
do not anſwer _ wiſhes : but the deeper they plow at firſt, the 

greater ſucceſs th 2 may. juſtly expect afterwards. In the mean 

r 
it 


time they muſt ſu patiently the inconvenience I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, or remedy wer great deal of manure. * 

% Would it be r able to defire greater advantages than thoſe 
we have proyed above? any man 017 ſenfe may ſurely be ſatisfied 
with them. But by what fatality does it happen, that infinite num- 
bers Will not, or cannot ſee them ? I know, for inſtance, that except 
a certain number of perſons who have ſtudied the new huſbandry 
thoroughly, or practiſed it with care, it is generally thought in this 
country, that the field No. 2. which I have been ſpeaking of, has 
2 me leſß corn than it would have done if it had continued to 

Itirated in the old way. Whence does this notion ariſe? Sure] 
from this, rhat men are apt to judge too precipitately, without examining 
ſufficiently, or calculating right. Whoever really wiſhes to be iti- 
formed, and defires to promote the public welfare, and his own 


cafily attain thoſe ends; bat it muſt be by 4 
pelvihs noon, ay K Kk 2 dlx- 


9 


different road from that which is commonly i it muſt be 
| pom: = cen rare tree re op 


; + Some Sende will net „al fo e e has done but yet 
their produce 
ſons in favour of the new huſbandry, mb rogereteSera 
3 ene fe ere 0 b 


* s | 


EXPERIMENT, "No. Il. 


42 N. B. The field on which this was made, containe 1 
an acre of ground. I have joine 7 s tht of th experiment No 7. 
under its produce ii cluded. A 
EXPERIMENT, No. IV. ny 
Sowed Ib, or. | ; 35. 25 
In 1757 Wann : . ped 2950 
| F754 268 14 . 
1755 ift half 488 q 2 ſes 
2d half 488 WM 5g 
1756 « Gat <1 * . 364 
girl ' Waun 
YEAR 1755. 


6s ONE half of this field. was laid out in beds in 17 15% 2 
and the other half, not till 1754 C. 196.) 155 

with the oldeſt, from which I had reaſon to expect the 

ground being beſt prepared. It was ſowed ap ai ge op ow 
Auguſt, with 488 pounds of wheat. F 
of feed. I judged it neceſſary, and ſo it proved; for it 

this field from greatly hurt oy the in winter, which de- 
ſtroyed a ee If they had not beep fo thick 
ſown, I make no doubt but that the crop would have been conſidera- 
py Pray on the 18th of July, and yielded 


nds of ere is a crop conſiderabl greater 

1 Ne 1 exceeds * firſt by 3 1 - 
*«« The other half of this field naw bore its fecond crop. The fame 
quan of ſeed (418 Ib.) was ſowed, but did not ce ſa much 
as in 


more 


— 
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will be ſuch as muſt determine all unprejudiced per- 


— As this part lies in a bottom, the froſt hurt it 


2 
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laid ont in beds | 
an omg the fume . | 
24 th of Oadober, "which is Gnawhat lace. 4 rapedo roth 


, Nen ere n 


4 g ; 


1 24 1756. 3 © wh 
ce. Tun field was ſoted on the th, roth, gere, 
ber, with 8 16 pounds of wheat and 


e ee 
ae l e e, eee, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


NE might juſtly be furprized at the ſcantineſs of this ; 
if, befides, nie ee 


| were #6'prejudicia to thiv year's Crop, I did not "add whoſe which 

may have more particularly affected "this field. intention was 
to ſow It thicker thin it chanced to be by the s not following 
my directions. The hurt mig not have been confiderable, 
if the year had proved ki ut it was of great conſequence this 


Aer | in this gde, in which all the corn was ex- 


od . af Reaped Ib. 


In1753 (p. 190% 1390 ben ah or 71 
1754 1 8 vo „ %%% „43403 
„5 geln 01e 38 Heddt een 1 % 
dui vits ae E105 1 . . 2700 

| YEAR 1756. vis 


HIS field ill continued. to Ty eee 
and. therefore t We the more feed. It was ſowed on the 
my a. reaped the 29th. mts cod progarys Ha 


Year 1756... 


#*F 8 continue ideen Medef this 
feld. It was ſowed the a0th and 22d of September with 544 
pounds of heat. The young plants looked very ie before winca 

| =o 


PR ABr@$9910 Nong. ann. 


% 'Thoigenoral 
e oy Wer p üs vc 
ee 2750 S of coin; bIrron 31 1 4010 50) 2: 
201 20] 119 Doge „181 78 one a1 Aliud do Yo +»: 
"EXP ne ei bas ul *c 
Sowed " Reaped Ib. 
For 1753 | 28). 280 8 724 


-:51q9 e 1 e B& no bated cow | Bw 471 12 
Das 45275] 115 bet 138% 119 0 618 5 0 


1756 be, t — W mY gabe Fals in rigs | 


worre FELLE 


EIS "A ls one of thoſe in; which the iffnels of the ſoil re- 
di liſted longeſt that degree f pulyeriſation in which the chief 
ment of the ne huſtandty confiſts- The forſt crops were not con- 
ſiderable. In :7 £4, I could not faw-this ground before the 15th of 
October, e were very fine. It 
was: reaped. on the a ift ob July, and produced gog pounds of wheat. 
The moſt remerkable thing in this field, was what happened to 
ſomerbeds which I had med wid t pounds of batley. The young 
plants were exceeding fine in autumn, but the hard froſts of the 
winter killed eyery one of them, | 
As ſoon as J perceived this loſs, I endeavoured to repair it, by 
ſowing the ſame beds again with fpring barley ; and as the two wheat 
beds next to them had likewiſe ſuffered fo men as to rr but few 
plants left; I ſowed them alſo wih barley. 
1 «Theſe beds were ſowed without being bawes again. The whole 
charge of this ſecond ſowing confifted in paſſing the drill once over 
them, and in 28 pounds weight of barley which was uſed for the 
ſeed. This was done the eighth of April, 
ley Seen eg fine. dre! on the firſt of Au 
la yielted 270 poundg öf graf, 1 whether that whic 
fowed before che winter: cou have produted more: ſo that I chink 
this crop made me ample amends for the loſs of my firſt ſeed.” | 
« How great a proof is this of the excellence of the new ng ag 
ani} How caſy ameans does this huſbandry afford, of guarding 
15 1 


— 2 crops — be deſtroyed, 
with which the land may be fowed again, — 
b time, 
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time, and with ſcarce any more expence than the bare coſt of other 
ſeed, which, in ſuch times of ghd ditth(s, will uce crops 


of other uſeful grains, even more profitable than thoſe, of wheat 
An ineſtimable advantage, which ſecures the ſubſiſtence of the 


rag and which cannot be-oþtained by the old Buſpandry. This 
be evident to every one who that all that is requiſite, 
in ſukh a caſe, in the new huſbandry, is anly to ſow again; whereas 


ind the old way, the huſbandman is obliged to plow before he ſows, 


to ſow a great deal of ſeed, _ e in the ſeed in after it is 


ſown. The vaſt —— made in in the new way, is like- 
wiſe another very im 2 18 eh, 10 in a | of ech 

T rexſdy bete gon e Al ine Fi 
a ou ft in“ ol 


auh va i gn 31 779. 91001 97d Of gt Of? 
"1 2qEmaer pet bra height 00 050 6 * 

* 1 Reſerved" his el#46 fow it in. the ſpring, with: the grain of 
that” feaſon, with Which T had not yet madetany experiment, 
Sept His sag (368 'bf ground. I ple dit before winter Ale 
new beds were well made, and the earth was in ſuch fine tilck in 
the ſpring, that I thought I might ſafely ſow it without any far- 
ther plow! ing. Accordingly I did aid fo; on the 26th of April; 1e too 
eat wetitets of che earth not permitting it to be done ſooner. Ont 
alt of: this field was ſowed with beahs/ and tlie other half with 
tares; in all, 152 dv pf doch; "wich Peedüted 'a erop equal 


ae e er A ae bon att to } Na Mas 
7 did 38 15h al 20190 "4317 


tlic 51ll 0 E R V I O 8. 
Fü 


66 EEA. was extremely bad for all grains ſown 10 the ſpri 

42 I of Which yielded but the value of the feed : 

the x of this feld, compared to thut af others e in 

the old way, ought to appeur very eunhderublet 31 027 Nerf 
„The ſucceſs of this experiment ſhews, that when too much 

rain, or too great dought hinders 2 the land in due time, 


and ſome fields * be 8 1 yo in the purged hoy 
2 er te hf] greg tall 
2 Rig 
© 5 75 1 
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40 1-1 BXPBREMENT No. VII. did e 


(engl 8 1 vo 54s ner (Ot © Red, 
1 19 / \ Wy , + 23s -3* #4 "3 1 


8 $ 319; * 4 / 111 27 
27791 51 ys 5 1 0¹ 1209 bee . ber . : + $760 
21 1. 127 on bog! 145 wary C03 01! Une . 31 5 . s 8 
Af 
ba M 1 21 0 62 1 7 n; — {9 Ny A i755. 7. 7 ; $ * 


quantity 
wang to have nerd 


„ 2100 501 bg 


x —_— OY © M v 
n 'Yran 77 


5 1 a nor ab dg 6 ga 1. lor 
1 it, which had P 

and turned it into arable, land. This additior 
another part of the field, which I ſowed with 
part being leſs than that Which was added from ＋ meadow, the 
field may have been enlarged kin two acres, and the ſoil is much 
the better for it. Tenn % rr 

« This field was fowed with 1010 pounds of wheat, on, e Ioth, 
13th, and I gth of September, and was reaped; the 2 3d and der 
July, ww it produced, 6760 pound weight ht of corn corn. 


EXPERIMENT, No, VU, 


ve gt wal fed (9 "RM 76 7 
175 N „ UF » 
1750 rm: og” NS” 
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3 great incteaſe ofthe. query of ft . DimoHib as 
DT at, if I did not obſerye-that field was ſowed with, a 
| 3; oby-which+ means each bed (for 


Want of it) had- fix rows. of 
* double — of 


423 21 in IN 2 7 es, | 52 N36: 131 78115 


e The foil of i Gold is excellent: bt in equld not be op 
from the fatal effect of the ſevere froſts in winter. | I was; extremely 
ſurpriſed hen, 8 thither on the ayth of April, I. found this 
wheat, which I bad ſeen twelye days before without the leaſt fymp- 
tom of decay, reduced to a moſt deplorable condition: not a fingle 
ſtu remained that was not dead, not a lade that was not wa ; 
Roth the: ſtalks 'anf:the blades, adbercd ſo little to the Plants, that 

__ RIS oO cyt bang 


vill 


| vas extremely dry, Lene for 

the ſeaſoh-: from the (bak. thithe, hci of Aprili; M;.gde-Reaumur's 
thermometer was almoſt always at ſeven o clock in the morning. 
from 1g to 18 degrees above the fregzing point. I am apt to think 
that this rn of the; air compleatec what the 


hard froſts had begun, hich I did not perceive before. 
« My firſt thought was, to ſow the field der 2 Ging \ i 
- e of the Nie. VI. bu at the 


diſaſter was general, I examined moſt of che = — great at- 
l 7 I ordered the earth” to be dug, and found ſome plants 
quite dead, and others, in great number, which had ſtilſ fome 
vigdur, and were provid very good roots, and of which only 
the ſtems and* blades had periſhed: This gave me ſome hope; 
A vy 


„ BXPSRINTNTS. ON ie Pye. 
which was not « Jtake Smngthona ba ag perceiving that ſeyeral of 


inn be di h th pots, ſome of which could 
by their 9 be ſcarcely perceptible ; others 


\p2th'- —— bv wthers'z qbart 
an ebf theſe | be — bib 1 I x7 8 
% Seyerdl- 8 reto the that! 
ane now Kale a of Ur Herde 2 


4 2 Au therefore veſpbhed not to ſot ihii eld 
5 bee good ſhower of tain fell the agth which 
them a wonderful ſervics: ee after and 

| the new Dots conſiderably grown: grown : upon w I determined 
the! tmiddte” of 


exditivate the» beds with, Cre. May, they 
Te. E blatles and falks; und only 
much than in the autumn t the ſttato was as long, 


83 card as big, and as full of grain as the year before. I was obliged 
rea * as 

p this ing he 3 ber e 

a Hrs gry eee 

175 e Aer 

cad waght of , 36: 913 cio. 

ident diminifhed the crop by above 


ES ore 

2 75 eh th fn why i produce that 
| 1 n £590 2d tt. 

N ſhips * of (his field wi veg. rials the monk fide. The 

deter of the eh in fively;' 

next the 1 This made 

. them very troubleſorne, becauſe of the aut, 24/4 


oeffi turning the plough. I ordered this — 
hots owes third of the 2 For 'fowing ally 


bon tn FOOTE 


preceding years. 
* er 
wheat, which was ne the 5 and yet 

of grein-"" 2d o 1 ort baut 
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7 Tu field was A v 30th + (nib at $67 e 


of wheat, which produced 2210 pounds. I 5 the ſame 
are l ene proving No, IX year 755 


x yo 4 7 +; 15 90 07 17 21 li | 
| * Year: 1756. 
e 5 DN 2 VV Vn 


7 HOUGH ee ee ee becauſe all 
lands are fit to bear wheat, I was willing to make a trial wi 
chat grain; and r with it, on the 16th 
of September. The quantity employed” was 348 pounds. The 
ftraw was very long RN A tar hes OL is the com> 
mon way: che gratis too were '6orfiderably larger: "Te yous reaped 
eee een n PN 


y £% * 10 . 1 — 6 7 
. - 4 - - — - 3 
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Ja8TY CY 1207 3 2700 
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as : TW tt eee den 
eee 


Executed the 
25 t 567 505 ans 


Jans . 


2 Mae. the does not agree * * | 
ob tide of this article, oor male u | 
$5 = Sat re > thei mt 


eee ar ret with 


recifion ; 7 


7 33 ore. i oi | "i. Zei 4 C | 
e Fey were 5 1 — en tiles go Clive, 
in a Pg. 4 it is the cuſtom to ſow their lahd two years'run- 
ning. The firſt year, it_is. foyed was whea 5 che 0. vith 
eins corn; and che third, it TA 


75 05 be R of a letter, 1 e 746. 755 101 
2 pe of pe rs experiment, and have 
read it with it were pollibls we me to 

« make any 3 of the leaſt importance, upon your r 
it 


Moe e 2 
re you receive it kindly. 
bY In ge nerd Tae 8 Nate don, the Gfferent 
the 555 huſbandry, 1. To'the 2 uulity of 28 ſore 
te of which ſcem unfit for the production of wheat ; 2. To the con- 
« dition of the lands, 1 eq, they firſt, began to be cultivated in the 
% new Way: manner in which they were prepared ac- 
«, cording 7 EY he principles 2 em ROVER Y the 
< quantity of oy brit 
I was — 
It is certainly ves 
ned, thats in our ch 
octhat they thrive b gumhers 
** ther, than they wo 15 — 
« not too great. 'You will certainly not 
« riment in years leſs hot and leſs dry, and upon other plants. Still 
that no fixed rule cap ever be given in relation to the 
gn © of the ſeed: too many ci influence the con- 
7 2 dition 


2 
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1 8 5 eee c r e cor- 


ſe, what, ſuits him 


2 4 8 $ 4) 19 : , 5, 2450 & . 
M cee by the account of een e I 
the. round of my rows, nearly what es, fr 


ib ed by hand in fh tame ſpace. But the imperfection of 

+ my 7755 5050 4 — of my land, obliged N 
wy of þ cet therto found any inconvenience from it. 
* Tf , and proceed to my experiments. 


| nee nent ten « fold mand in the 
This field contains, ' Oh Mien to our meaſure, fix poſer, Each 

— 2 8 6 contains 400 ſquare perches, and each perch 12 1 feet: ſo 
GW of fix feet 

T to perch 
| * The ſoil is tolerably good; rather light than ſtrong; fitter for 
s rye than a am the. firſt that ever ventured to ſow it 
© with Wheat. > uſed to have a great effect upon it for the 
* firſt crop; but the ſecond ſeldom ſucceeded : in ſhort, it was the 
general opinion, that nothing could be made of this field without 


6 Toy hath as a great * 


manure. 6 
ee * was well dunged in 1749, and ſowed with Malin corn, 


rant 50 we favourable to corn in general, and {bh 
It yielded as much as two middli 
« crops clay i tha f f, un b. but being foved again the 
« ſame year, it yielded in 1751, only two and a half for one. The 
e year. 1752 was the year of reſt, or rather it was plowed that year, 
25 according to the old method, and ſown in the broad-caſt way, but 
« without dung. The autumn was not kindly :* the plants roſe 
« poorly ; and the er of 1753 yielded ſcarce three for one, after 
0 deducting the It was after this crop that this field was laid 
* gut 3p beds of of" 75 wide, and ſowed he fame year with wheat. 
& 4 e mould of bes 6 beds could not be prepared properly, and 
the year 17 175 4 Was. but a, poor one for wheat, I was not ſurpriſed 
“at the ſcantineſs of the cro I ſowed 12.0f our meaſures, and 
« reaped 72. Our meaſure of wheat weighs, when it is good, 28 
pounds; and that of Maſlin, 26 pounds. I did not weigh mine 
7 "Eh year, 7 170 I am ſure it was always full weight. 
bas alben, by this rid, f plowel 


penn age, 7 704 
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* 
ö 

| | 
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Aachen eve Etch, (19? ad eg chen Pert iel, Mia 


"Tis OT, 
EET that I deferred. plowitig 


(had borte their crops,” 17 
1 


l Fo inConyeniericles : | 
en wen pulyericd, bei 
ws ty Fork Ane ara, 
« 241 wt to 1255 No and b 1 
« leſs" depth of good mould left, 


er 0 


Wie 


thbans the plants 
1 loſt part 'of the Wenke 1 
«« hoped for from this culture. The other inconvenience was, that 
« the beds being no longer ſo high raiſed as they ſhould have been, 
6 bhi firſt — ig, Wi amo covered, their outmoſt rows in ſexeral 
laces: a © 16k, 77 55 more confiderable, as the rows ſo 
ufied would, EL. Men, have othetwile been the fineſt of 
7 * certainly under-rite it in yaluing it at only” a tenth ah of 
the crop 
nh Malin f is 4 much quicker Fr 


rower than wheat, 924 
* uncertain 2 1 85 it would do we out dung; out of 18 bes 


2 dunged 12, but very 1 juſt as 1 ſhoutd have dunged the 
« third part of this gro I had intended to ſow it in the broad- 
« caſt-way. 


« I ſowed it. on. the. 40 and 3th of October; I 17% With two 
« turns of the drill-plough, and very thick; by reaſon of the i im- 
perfection of my drill, and becauſe the e ſeaſon wis ar ſome- 
hat advanced. A third more ſeed Was ſowed this ear than the 


| * laſt, viz. 18 of. our meaſures. 


The plants roſe well, the rows looked very thick and well 
filed, 280 t thoſe which were hurt by the firſt autumn plowing, 
St by the which broke in upon the gtound, and did a deal of 
| m 

„ The ants in the part which had been dun , were fine 
« all The plant In the beginning of April th (94, wird 40 los 
of. * Jar” ad were as beaucifal ax coulf bly be in May and 

hey were ſo tall, that they hid ay lough and horſes, and 

4 to promiſe three times more than Ns other plants where 

40 1 round had not been dunged. Theſe laſt grew ng lowly ; 
«c but juſt before harveſt, they puſhed ply; and if their ſtraw 

Was not fo long or ſo thick as that of the former, there was ſcarce 
« any difference in th the length of the ears; and the difference of the 


« produce Was but one fourth in favour of the dunged — Both 
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ere a vio- 
« lent north- eaſt wind, which broke a great number of of 
<[tbe:xye, and tort (ther up by the roots. The ſtalks that were 
„at quite brake, woevgred perfodily, and the los. was not great 
«with te them. | The: caſe was. different, in to tho 
R braliealopdes ered np: — — 
Ke by e. 1 Wer 
F the 47 furrows of this fiel 118 225 yielded 
< 1he-(eattulive: aaf the tythe which is an eleventh 60 of our 
« meaſures. This grain is the fineſt of its kind in the whole eoun- 
<« try, and is equal to common wheat. It weighed in the drieſt 
and coldeſt ſeaſon, 27 pound wich is 8 nanth part mare chan 
che common Maſli s. 
be 49 facrows ſowed: wich wheat, fund to have aces 
« the violent Blr of the winter > but I was gres 
daily yer 


il, E ſpaces in which the plants plats fend 0 
wheat ſermed to have to make 


64 « room: or » pligios quancey of feany which AP 
« wells. ﬀH 37 EVI 


4a nota all Pate with this change of cope and thmgh 8 
— — 22 r which 


21h) Gem, this held ſcemg_ to have lufered exatly the 
| LT, held of experiment, No. 8. It was 

. un and the the 
rere a dotls 


u IN): 


. My 


way got 
the fame the pants bok cakes, 


_ % 
#\ © 2 * i STO ID=L7 4. 
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cn accident which 


2 4 5 * N % * n? i ward & * , tis 2 * 
q 7 © ©, PID we < wer N n 
TTY 48 12 $4425 24.6 ory” FIT r $62 Sol cs 
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46; EXPENIMENTS/ON WHEATCT da 
«neſs of thi cats} which/ laſt wers every whore longer aud better 
„filed. 10% dt 117.9 16937 © 2imd nay nh A- chien Ya 
N ; all this, my wheat had ſtill more to. ſuffer. It 
nv; out juſt before Me heavy rains in July, and ſome of it ſpruuted. 
©. as Was dhe daſe dſewhere. "Belides-the oft in the quality of the 
my threſhers fecluned that the quantity of irwasdiminiſhed 
— e. een pros Was but-68 rn 
tyths: Wolli 15 121 WT i 
766 Ae emer into ths : in order to make the following ü 
— dan $07 21 £378 £! amiga © 
7 4. 1 This Geld, ele eee having been dunged 
« ſo early as in the year 1749, the ſupenority of the erop uf i -ef 
* * of 17 —_— he 3 the new hu 515 
ur grew, were not at 1 


« nary in 1754, and — I 5 confequantly 
« Tapin 1756 dye eee meliorated 8 od 
grains than others; 


, 2. Some ſoils are — ſome 
and it is in vain to attempt to force nature. Notwithſtanding 


the good culture, the bad part of my field was yet worſe tha 
* a 1754 but the ſenvy in it was finer.” 1 "this part with 
r 


5 igorous. T r en or n could do very well 

% there. 10 Algier 128803 INH 220189 Boos 
\; cles, One mate nor alway ulge.of a crop, Are er 
3 n corn in R 9 
« its groaeſ rengnh fo —— produ@tion of the blades hn od 

«« pearance is often ne, dere fü. Thi of 
. The laſt ought, if ebene Abe 
x l to chem that I al aſcribe eee bien 
2 nach 1 bwro now only to (compunechd? 
- 1166: To? ur now only to N 
— lt wick what it 2 

Way. have not been able to find its exact product before the 
| 8 All LKnow, is, that the crops varied extremely, ac 
erding as the 2 had, or had not been dunged, or the year 
« was more or leſs kindly. 

I ſhall therefore eſtimate the products of this, by that of the 
70 1 AT ENT i e e are thought A bear a good. crop, when 
a yields 32 the | 

tld) The next crop, eu OY winter or of 
ſpring 
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<i\pping corn, 18 febdöttr worth Half the firſt? however ; fuppoking fing it 
t be 16 meufüres, as the lan is reſted the third the neat 
exfores; which is 


r, 
n produce of the crop for three years will be 48 meafüres 
de imeaſtt6s"@"year,” and 96 meaſures for the fix poſer, 
% id, in the hew way, lad meaſiites of wheat and maflin; 
„ Gedücking from which” T8 neafures for the feed, there fetmain 


_ «hear e mesſures, unt 4 Profit it of 14; fot which Fam indebted 
NENT. 050000 nem nn 


If we add to this, the eight meaſures loſt by the ſprouting 
< of the grain, and the damage done by the plowing in autumn, it 


ill appear that, without thefe® two extraordinary accidents, I 
««fhould have had 35 meaſures" more than'eduld have been expected 


in the old way; and that of à corn, which, ſuppoſing all other 
things equal, is worth 12 per cent. more than any of the common 
reich i $0 tale at (o, > 4 
make no doubt but that if I were to lay upon my futrows the 
« dung that is ſpread yearly upon my lands, and were to take all the 
precautions neceffar to ſow and cultiva ate them properly, the neat 
r produce wulf be 3 ' meaſures, one year with another ; which 


«would be'a cofitinual plenty. 
However that may be, thus much is certain in favour of the 
new huſbandry, that, notwithſtanding, all the accidents, my field 
<« produced the ſecond year above double che quantity that it did 
Firſt year's produce of a field ſowed amd cultivated according to the 
Thie fleld contains about-rgoo'of our perches, or 4200 perches 
«©: of fix feet to the perch.” It was divided into beds five feet wide, 
«which were fown alternately with one and with two turns of the 
« drill-plough, that is to ſay, with three rows and with fix. The 
« plowings had been but badly ed, and the beds were not 
« raiſed or arched fo high '#s they ſhould have been. Thoſe that 
«« were ſown double, that is with fix rows, were always ſuperior to 
t the reſt. As the ſoil of this field is generally ſtrong, and fit for 
«« wheat, it did not afford the fame variations as the former; though 
„ ſome of this wheat ſprouted alſo. jo" en 
« I ſowed 17 meaſures, and reaped 92 ; beſides the tythe. By the - 
_ «ſame calculations as before, the neat produce was one meaſure leſs 
- £6 than in''the old way. j i156 1 « SELOIIE TY 2165 #15. ( | 
D869 | M m « But 
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47 1 That by che ſpron of the rar. 

„ Flolt'thars in this field than in the other. n 

good year for went 3. That this geld. Nee 
ighways, and not being incloſed, H N 

was clean, and 

if I bad ſowed 


2 n 
4 (uffercd ſcarce. any diminutiqn by fftin 
« all my beds with Ex rows, I ſhould probab 


I could prove that, in point of profit, this laſt field * 

* me three times as much as it u en ee e the 
« other field, twice as much. eat]. 

1 „This may more than fuflice for ſuch n 
I could wiſh they had and the ſucceſs more complete. 

« With what pleaſure ſhould 1 offer them to you, whom I look upon. 
eee eee "the woe principle of 


171 Eben . bad paris of the. Grit field I ſpoke + 4 
into graſs; I have added three poſes more to the arable, againſt next. 
« year, in 4 to cultivate them in the new way ; which I purpoſe 
extending to alt my lands the next ſeaſon.” 

« J have, — args. 1 doubt, ſowed between twelve and: 
< thirteen. whiehk had ſprouted. I. do nos believe 
chat the. che — apt but es I ſowed thick, amy 
lands are — better e 2 5 1 
ban at le el g 71 Toy 


8 -OBSBRVATLON'S. 


OE ECL Uk: been repeated; in dirt ploos the 
WH circumſtances attending them ought to be greatly conſidered 
for if theſe have been — the hon nm th fame, they — ec 
eſtabliſh one. another, and merit our captidence in them. The com- 
of the laſt experiments, with mine, gives me room to make 
two important obſervations. The firſt i is, chat boch of us have = 
ceiv 


4 =o 77 


1 a trial may 
won and others n and w 


40 ö « Et will be confirmed by fome experiments 7 
from following 


| piece of land, which is 82 
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(coived;- und for the fine reaſons, the neceflity of ſowing a greater 
ee than e did id our fitſt experiments. This aug- 

mentation produced butter ch. — ore ho lay down, 
as d rule fdunded on experience, that ty of the ſeed muſt 
: be what we ſaid in our laſt memolre, cog being had 10 the par- 
ticular eoalideradoneammtoned therein.” 

. The ſecond obſervation is, —— ꝶq—— with 
two turns of the drill-plough, that is, with ſix rows of *eorn; - — 
e „chat the fame extent of 

ter quantity of grain. It — probe 

will be found to be the beſt. 
——— poſſible that the effect 
be made 


ſowing ſome beds with three 
neo entre Val way after- 


-which we ſhall give in the fifth article. 
Other buſineſs — 
His 1756, wich the ſume attention as before. The 


s in 


exakt, tho ſhort accouttwhich we ſhall give of them, may ſerve 
for a 
„ 1755. 


ſequel to wharwe have been able tocolle@in relation to thaſe 


7 | T;, + eam 1 
p 4 921 A 3144 » $4 
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6 __ the firſt place, the field of fix fora. or So * which 
bore a crop in 17 ** in 1555, and which had not 
been dunged at all ſinee the gear 1749, ſurrounded by a greater 
ſometimes with wheat, and ſometimes 
with artificial graſſes, was OF in Auguſt, immediately after har- 
veſt, and ſowed with /a:n-fojn. --Bhe crop of 1756 was very fine, 
each poſe rieling from 25 to 30 hundred weight of hay, at the ficſt 
| half as much at the ſecond. Therefore the new 
0 N the ground in goed contlition, without the belp. of 
215 produttions 42 not ſerm to have exhauſted the foil. | 
of about five 156. or 4200 perthes, ſow with wheat, 
* 1 produced 92 meaſures of that grain in 1755, produced 


but 61 in 1756. The inferiority of this crop muſt be aſcribed, 


1. To the etror of ſowing wheat that had ſprouted, which, in the 
opinion of all judges, occaſioned a diminution of at leaſt one fourth: 
M m 2 2. To 


may not be the sin aiffe- 


' 
} 
| 
| 
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9 demage done hy castle, {this field lying to then,) 
— was greater this — . had ever been part oi the 
f rr is valued at à tenth 
part of the cfop independent of the tythe. 3. That the ears were 
nat ſo full A CG in this country,.as th 
there was as much ſtraw, within ſtven truſſes and a half. av.in 15583 
but the corn ran leſs into gi. db at abet then the com- 

mon wheat. benen Hin di 1 Hg rH bach to: artet ow? 
pon — loſſes and dedued, the crop was 

— double what the uld have let for. W LI IVC [ ere 
*« This field is now under wheat, which looks fine, ex- 
coept one pe, which muſt he ——— elle on ac- 
- count of the damage the cattle have done it. " (the omnenof his | 
field intendds- to continue it without dung, as long as; any 
heart remains in it; in — ys he, to confirm eff in 1 
- think; or to find out if I am mitaten.. 
* Another field — nine and ten poſes, actnbeug. yoo 
9 = produesd 260 meaſures of wheat; but ſome loads of dung 
ad been laid upon it. However, even the places which hed not 
been dunged, — 21 much ſttonger ſtraw than they did the 
year before, in which they were ſown by hand. Tis true that 
the dung made the ſtraw ſtronger, but the ears. did not yield ei- 
ther more, or finer grain. This was likewiſe ſowed with ſprouted 
corn : but the ſeed was, better, IN -year, and Ede there 

bs 0 en of a pre ys | 


? * 


ARTICLE, u. 


eee na = lands ſoit in equally Stair br with the drill 
Plough; "with ſome reflections” oy F; A of this protiice... 


EXPERIMENT, No:XVII. 5 


ee 3 * arge extent of * near Geneva, continued to be ſown with 
the drill plou . ally diſtant rows. I could inſtance 
the products of a m Powe s experiments, to prove that the fields 


ſowed in this manner, have always, produced much greater crops 

than thoſe which have been ſown in the common way. 

I ſhall mention only a few experiments this year: but they are 

ſuch as have been made on harge tracts of ground, and conſequently 
are 


had uſed to be: 


we Wat - — 


| | 
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are more deciſiyo than; ſmall ones, of which ws e en 
4 number in the fo journals. 

Cn ol this, No. 1 it was made by:the dune 
perſon. and in the ſame places, as that which is marked No. XVII 
in the year 1754, (p 0 
ſituation and quality 

« . thees different farm. 
About 70 acres were cultivated in the firſt, 34 in the ſecond, and 
26 in the third. in all, 130 arpents, which were ſown with wheat. 


Fi RR Me % 
* | YEAR 1755. bat, e 
Firſt farm . * 
1 We- K 3 7 f. 
uſed in- the old way Ann 5922 lb. 
* Total 29484 lb. 
Firſt fun -- 78121b. 
end Ron „ 
-plough Third fm 3180 lb. 
” : Total 14238 lb. 
„ Saved in the ſeed. 1 > . 15246 1b. 
. | — 4 30210 lb. 
« Crops of 1 ub Second fam 2257690 lb. 
Ne {Second frm + 27040bb. 
/ | « "Total of the crops. I 34940 lb. | 


« To which if we add the ſaving in the feed, VIZ. 15246 lb. 
The whole produce will beQ. IS 2501861b. 


« Þ ſhall now examine what theſe three Sinks would _ pro- 
duced, if they had been cultivated in the old way, ſuppoſing their 


crops to have been equal to thoſe of 1754 _ is much in fa- - 
vour of the old huſbandry. . 


. 


a | 


* 


h 


. VT. — | 
„ find that ſeater Hrn, — about 1 30 acfes, 
4301 which would have required pounds of ſee: 


eee 


have ut moſt from 9 ef wheat ; 
which is rr in che neu way. 
The fd oaleulation of the real ant effective products in both 


ways, deducting from each the neeefſaty' quantity of feed, Will 
ew the advanenge ofthe new huſbandry 3 ina yer ſtronger Bght. 


Fart 


NEW 1 ο n AA 
Total produce _ i 34940 Ib. 


To be deduRted for che feed © . . | 14238 lb. 
Nedt produce | „ „„ 180% lb. 
4 * 2 AXE LE — 
„D HUSBANDRY. 
Total produce J 
To be deducted for the (ſeed A . = 29484 lb. 
| | . 
Neat produſe 5 Eh 5 + _- Foxr61b. 
® Conſequently the balance in fa 125 
"Conſequently the balance in favour 
: of the ne new huſbandry is g 5 


8 


be the more ſafely d * as I have favoured the old 
greatly in my n 
have made no deduction for the loſs by ſifting, winnowing, &c. 
which, even in the very beſt is always conſiderably greater 


«his may perhaps ſeem end 6 to many: but my calculation 


in the old huſbandry, than in the new. 


YEAR 1756. 


6s HE ſame farms continued to be ſown with the drill- 
plough. I ſhall therefore repeat the ſame calculation, to ſhew 

the conſtant advantage of the new h , which is ſo much the 
remarkable this year, as the corn in the common way yielded 

but very bad crops. T The fields in general produced but few ſheavos, 


and 


would _ 


: 
| 
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unde dre wen dire: gn. und een that was very poor in | 


288 acres "were cultivated in the firſt farm, for the crop 
of this year ; in the ſecond d. and in the third 45: in es 
acres, Tm, c 


6 
«Quantity of ſeed — ba farm - 4 | 560 b. 
wikis the e. Third farm 10080 Ib. 
| 0 — | 
Firſt fam 9828 Ib... 
e Seeond fam — 3654 lb. 
e drill-p 1 I Third farm: .... . Soo Ib. 
4 N nm a 182 lb. 
Saved in the ſeed. RNs TP 19278 lb. 
| 3 doo Ib. 


3 _—. 5 7956ab. 
N tops of 1756s — . 9110 bb, 
Third fam 31590 lb. 


| © Total of the crops 130260 1b. 
To which if we add the — in the ſeed, o. 19278 Ib. 


* The whole produce will be. n 5 b. 


* 
* e 


$46 7hi form tis not Produce much corn as it ſhould have dane, becauſe ; 9 third 
part of the fields was alms/? n N 


« 8 chis accident not to have h mu theſe 
fields ng — uced? It they hed bei wn: in decent e. f 
theſe fame fields would have yielded leſs grain than in the two pre- 
ceding years. I have eſtimated it at fomewhat leſs. than that, and 
the advantage is ſtill in favour of the new huſbandry, Theſe three 
farms a have produced at moſt from 88000 to 93000 pounds 

of. 


* 


% EXPPRIMENTS ON WHEAT) Pat I. 
of wheat ; and -to this eſtimation, which I think = great 
ivr gee the whole crop would be 37260 pounds leſs than it 
was. 

2 To ke 'qhb- be wt refult, det a continue our exlculations, 
vein che grain that was rom for ſeed.” 


Faw 1945 * K 
„ 5 A — 4 YT Eo I. ws . 


NEW 10 k 


Total produce . r 
To be deducted for the bel : 18 522 lb. 
Neat produce "4 jo 4 111 738 lb. 
OLD HUSBANDRE)” 198 
Total produce $ 1 9 
5 be deducted for the ſeed . < 378800 lb. 
Neat produce „ 672 G2 > FM 55200 lb. 
Conſequently the balance in favour 
of the new . is 7 
.cx All theſe calculations year after year, the advanta * 


Fit the drill-plough. To ſhew how great that advantage 
ſhall briefly recapitulate what is moſt eſſential in this wide, 


RECAPITULATION. 


„W E have ſeen a very cotifiderable t repeated three 
| years running, and always attended with great ſucceſs. I 
ſhall now ſum up the eſſential and decifive facts, which are ſo many 
unexceptionable witneſſes, who de That it is much more profita- 
ble to * lands with the drill-plough, than to Jor them in the common 


W 


6 To this end, I reſume the neat produdt of the crops. 


NEW 


2 BY M. DR CHATEAU-VIEUX. 


oh +0 * top db Ani Ut 22002 * rh 18.0 Tx: 


NEW HUSBANDRY. 


ety PRODUCE of the three FARMS. 2 
a 38 wh, 100 nnn $035] * WIS Pounds. . 
oy * bl Ve e ae wot. ben: tin DUDES 
hat i l 270 en te ti? ao 70 . 120702 
* 1756 0 2 rr * T 7 i eln 111738 
IT ee AVSBANDEY. wow; 
bra | Pounds. 
N p. 217. Les Alte l ARR. c- 
1 A733? 270.) Ken art F, 41:44 a 
1750. (P., |. v1 ellis % ũ +. 


T.uootal neat produce unn 0 167916 
«« The difference in favour of the new huſbandry, 


in three years, amounts tie F 157969 
nl is ah object F e e rtance, not only to the public, 
Not, it nighty concerns, dur to 12 REN of = 
ngly does it new the vaſt advantage of the drill h 
We here ſee 169 acres of land produce 12 22 
F 


more than oy vous. hore. done withou favourable cul- 
ture. 
. ve Any one may eafll cally reekon the value of ſuch a guantity of wheat, 


i it to be of the very beſt fort, as in fact it was.“ 


"EXPERIMENT, No. XVIII. 


16. 1 1 now give 2 ſhort cours of the ſucceſs of another farm, 
which I hes hitherto, ſowed in equally diſtant rows, with the 
drill-ptough. I generally ſow about 23 or 24 acres of it every 
For the crop of 1755, I uſed 1840 pounds of ſeed corn, 
which. produced 10400 pounds of grain. For the crop of 
17505 I ſowed 2772 pounds of 2 the e of which was 
* 14560 


* Reckoning the Engliſh buſt a at 62 Pounds, theſe \ 157942 pounds will exceed 
320 quarters 


- 
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14560 pounds, which is « great deal, conſiderin the quality of che 
land, «£4. M.A 4:6 VU Bf WAV. 


« T ſhall conclude this articl of two little ex- 
Peron 1 pedo 7 at i 255 * *. 
ils: The firſt, which contained 
a oil, and ſomewhat ſtony. © The q a 
u br that ground, was about 380 
very chick, with the drill-plough, arid took b Y, 1 * 2 el. 
I atiended carefully to the. D L. is... ripen'd well, 
the ſtraw was * long, and crowned with fine e cars which yielded 


2835 pounds ain 
% The Seeed tient wuäb thatle öh a Hiff oll. Half the field 
was ſown —— c,000s way; and the one half in e ly di- 


ſtant rows with the drill-p lou h, and onl two-thirds of e uſual 
quantity of ſeed*was uſed: is laſt hal OY e what the 
other 2 was ar: with'a third | 


to boi 12 (220 


ARTICLE Itt. 


Pix ae bn of this WC is, to obey OY Lands which a are 
T4 in beds art to new huſbandry, 2 
— — an thoſe which are 0 ſown in i eo 

Pugh!“ The p Kor, of Is 


5 5 
= per ln „and a eee of the pre rochifts of 
It is 0 


E tt the. public, to know exactly 


which is the ten A toſt-profitible way to cultivate Tarid. This. 
article deſerves ſtill more * — than the laſt, as it tends, to 
point out the means that are in reality moſt advantagecus, tho“ 
oppoſed by an obſtinate attachment tö the old huſbandry, and the” 
extreme reluctance with which farmers can. ever be induced to try 
a new practice, which they are almoſt always ready to condemn 
without taking the pains to know. what it is, and indeed, geiſe- 
rally, becauſe they are not able to judge of it. It cannot therefore 
be expected, that the theory alone ſhould ſatisfy them tlint this 
huſbandry is conſiſtent with the beſt * les of agriculture. If 
any thing can convince them, it will ies of f facts, and ex- 
nts repeated during a courſe of — always ſueceſsfully 

in ſo many different places. 
« It is highly neceſſary to dwell ypon. the £609 | that. the ad huſ- 


PR | DB MIWE/OH ATHAU.VIEUE: 


bandry is leſs profitable than the new, in which the field intended 
d de vn ie leg en. bedb t for, "aſter ſhowikg thut lanes 
ſo laid out produce ' mots" thun thoſt which 
17 ſown only in Ko he y diſtant rows, with. the drill-ploi as 

that 


kd ore rr * demonlfcat J ing ; and likewife, 

theſe uct conſidera! K th uſed 1 to 05 in the = 
— the ſu periority 2 Which" the beds afford; will 
certaltily a call more friking, and no do t remain of 
the exdelence of the new culture. . * Mt) 


"this end we ſhalt compare the neat produce 9 | the three 


faces mentioned in the foregoirig article, this) year 1756; with that 


of the fields which I have laid ayt, in 
In conſequence of — general o * — chat Crag; or any other 


0 ure tilize land, and makes it 
produc ite eh if wha aa TATA CI bo 66 ge en the 
fie place, that part of the land of the 5 farms was dunged, and 
chat m fields, cultivated In bedi, not had any dung or other 
wenge for many years. 
Secondly, at the Yands of * three farms are always faltowed 
Oy ſecond year; whereas my fields have been ſowed every year 
ſince they firſt began to be Shirt in the new way, and have 
alread Sens ſeveral ſucceſſive Crops: - 
te hirdly, it ſhould be confider 


tremely rainy: — by 
8, like mine; cre 


5 favourable to ſtrong 


"time rather beneficial than 
hurtfal to the three farms, = part of which'is light land, which 
rogues frequent rain. | 

the reader will member, that about a third part of 

the bor farm was overflowed, whereby the crgp wis'diminifhEd : 
but on the other hand, I think this damage is 2 nearly com- 
nſated b the aceidente Which —— 20 my field, . 
o. IV. A 25a. } which certainly ! afloned the cr bly:? 


. « Theſe refleMions ſeemed to m neceſſary in orer:to a juſt 
idea of the ompariſon I am going to make, eren vo, Will. 
to R h. 27 "tos 


be ſufficient to prove what I * 


. —— ů«OðÜ — 


w * 
— * 


* 


— — 


2 year 1756 was ex- 


| 
| 
| 
i 


; 
| 


| 


5 EXPERIMENTS ON/WHEAT, n 
lat —.— of 8 give mol oh welt Nee older * #1, PL4g4 | 
Conpori 4 , rows with 
the drill-plough, eee . C 
ee e bene, contain 4 
When, es. Faw. of col in Altan rows 


44 5.5 1 1 in ett 
arte OO 10149, 7 T83Q1IR 15 1 


. 


2 ieren 1 t 4 
8 N 0 2 Unt $417 hr? 
e934 1210 + ab i 97 - 1? L 


8 5 37 i 1 1 
. 
28 ons 985341 


Aldi 8 qade of the 
en beds, pain drill-plough ; w 
| Minen. and the meaſure of * E 


* 

— No. 2. p. 346. 8 ae 
* . _ * 4 

ti. 14 * * 

N 6 

* 0 . * + 7 
. a * 9 'S 
71 "ER : 
189 2 5 6. "FS. 102 = Diu At: 71 

Fl 50 25 1 Ye 25 EA +3 4. 


b g ö 10 0 » "ff 
. * ” 

& 4 _ g 1 2 9. | 258. 4 » 7 
" 1 14 fy Th 41 4 12 4 114 111 I! 2 101.4. 4 # II 2 . 
4 - 47 


— — 
other m 1757. » g it to 

cher ep Ir 
will be much better, will again be 


> 19317 


tz ® p, 1 4 


« Fifty-four acres will then Me neat, in two 6 
. 38634 


* . 


« The 


Chap. II. BT M. DE CHATEAU-VIEUR. 
The 169 acres of the three. farms ſown in equally di 
wh 424. h. wall produce nothing in 1757, that, being 
of . neat produce in two years, 
— oe been onl will ban pod pounds er Appar whilſt Ap 54 acres 
made into into. bode, ui ced 38634 pounds. But ſuppoſin 
'4 | cultivated in beds, and th their, produce 
i as that of the 54 acres, it 
which.is 23031 more than 
in equally diſtant rows with the the drill. 
to be forgot. 
le the land out in beds, has till greater 
* — bes been only of the neat 
acres which were ſown the ſame year in the three 
23 that theſe farms conſiſted of 169 
hich were under fallow for the ext ear's crop. 


The ew dee of th 8 acres in the two years 
3 ſap- 
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of ſowing them in 
poſing boch * TY — would 
For the firſt nay 1 8: 
year, 1 acres, > 11173 
For the ſecond year, for the 169 other acres, . 111738 
For the two years - 223476 | 
IF des Wor laid out in beds, would be ſown 
ener ya their neat produce, ſuppoſing both years alike 
Pounds. 
For the firſt year, 338 acres 2 - Tone 
For the ſecond year, 338 acres . 07 UN POy: 
For the two 2 © onert: oc: +: 


« So that this calculation » plainly, that the 338 acres will 
produce 46062 pounds of wheat more when cultivated. in: beds, 
than when, ſown in equally diſtant rows with the. drill-plough : 
a difference which, in ten years, will amount to 230310 pounds of 


grain. 


1 « Ag 


> _"EXPERIMBRTS 'ON WHYATY Par if. 
—— — 4g it WII ap- 
the ant e dhe folowiri followiti 
N ne - TH] CPI 1 ' 
d de wht auchn 0 Avg: 8 n 
which we 'always mean e e geo oo 
— os md mo re —— af af2 
terwards that of the © other e409 eres the” riext "years ſuppoling 
botlÞ crops to be equal. (apa Won — 9 Dauber 
« We have already Fe hit the produce of 'rbg acres would, 
— not have Exceeded 5 5200 pounds of wheat,” in 1756. But 


410 


hee 225 of } Vider'6y 12 
| everyi'n 2 * . f wil the 
ſuppoſe the neat produee of "ter to have Pn the fk 
Won 209 tit e z Beg e 10069029 20 16 3014019 
and that ef He ocher 169 acres, the next year {i . 70550 5 
45 0 — — 
eburs'l For the two we Lg 152000 Ib. 
err , G QO1 N ä 


ee _ ſeen toi oe ſims 448 acres egen "in beds, 
reckoning their neat uce for two. the footing of 
the dn crop of 17 —— have yielded 1 of . : 
conſequently this culture would have produced in two years 117 535 
of corn more tian the! old haiſbandry 3: N diffet@ce 
in ten years, would amount ta pounds. 530 
The great advantage of the new huſbandry, i in ged. — 
that of laying the ground into beds, in particular, is, I think, now 
fully proved. The difference is great indeed: but I believe it will 
be kill much greater hereafter, when the yearly oblervations of the 
followers of this new way, whoſe number . daily, ſhall have 
brought this culture to a dee degree of perfection, which I hope 
wil m fome meaſure bo a next harveſt.” 


' ” * % of 1 * 
1 wt 


' . 
* . 


So -» be \ #Y 7 ®£ F * # 


adde boa: ane het ee trie nden „ 
(2189 Yum a J Warren eo 


of the Culture * qr yrs or 4 — Corn, by M. unden v 


mr — ft pd . 110 — 1 37 —＋ deli 11 4 OE 


\H E-land+ which is intended to be planted t e ought 
tu remeive two good plowings 


in March. It is propet to ob- 

ane n better in a light and fandy ſoil; chan in 

8 one and chat it cannot do without dung. 
owards — — 


April,” the furrows are made by the 
a-thwdiplowing; after which the e alen by kad 
uſing a harrow-w!. Ave 


the, furrowe ꝓrevent 
is choſen in May, — — ur 


on fair 


making ſnrall holes with a ſtick or other inſtrument, at the bottom 
af the furrows,. into-which: two of mai are\dropt! * 11 


Care is taken to make the furrows, or trenches; a foot nada half 


 aſunder; and the holes in (thaole futtows:'at the fame diſtance / from 
| each other; in ſach-a manner that they form a Kind of quincunx. 
When the NE — mma the two' plants is. 
wherever e ſprung, and two: new 
fre planted here neither & them bee gern 1 01 vil 4 —1 
5 chevegtticif fans}! the ennie in hand- del round each 
plant and as they ſtani in the bottom of a furroe, the mould 
which icrumbles down. from: time co dmes lays freſh earth”; to their 
roots, and helps wept — them. «073 1494 
Towards the end ot a otic hoving i io Given theingelikch is 
the laſt; and in ſo doing eech & laid: towards ithe roots: of the 
lants.. u 4618 
N On the x th of Auguſt, the particles af chris — 
off. It is well known that theſe contain no grain, and that they grow 
at the top of each plant. Care muſt be taken that the grain he 
impregnated — they are cut off ; hich may be knownby the 
cove 
not be cut off from all the plants at the fame time, ' becauſe ſome 


of the ears are a fortnight later than others, before they are im- 


prognated. ” Theſe panicles are excellent fodder for cattle... 

Nearly about the ſame time, all the leaves are. ſtripp'd off the 
talks, together with all the blighted and fmuttycars : for it is pre- 
tended. that if they ſhould be left upon the ftadks, the good cars 
would not grow ſo big, nor the grains be fo. well nouriſhed.. 


An 


of the ears appearing turgid. The panicles muſt. 


wag. alice ret; ho anal hf bt Ne viglels Wark 

| The time for reaping maiz is towards the end of September : the 
ears are then gathered by hand, and put into baſkets, in which they 
_ are carried and laid in heaps from ſpace to ſpace'in'the field; after 
ich they are loaded in carts, en anal 


. * 


. 


this be true or not, 2 is, e — a g ſhould be 


deferred, the next year's crop would certainly ſuffer by it: which is 
highly probable, becauſe the winter plowing 1s very benchicial to the 


NEXT C 4 ; | | 1 
When the maiz has been well dried in the ſun, it will keep ſe- 
yeral years, and not be the leſs fit for ſowing. It keeps better in 

grain, than in the ear. . | n 
It has been obſerved; that the weevil is much more apt to attack 
the grains of maiz while they are left in the car, than when they 
are ſeparated from it. Perhaps the ſweet juice of the ſtalk may at- 

tract them, more than the grain itſeif. D BN 
Laſtly, the grain is laid up in a dry granary, and care is taken 
to turn it every three months; which prevents its growing muſty, 
or being attacked by infects. yt wy 
In many places, the country people mix a certain quantity of this 
corn with the wheat or rye of which they make their bread. Far 
from hurting, it gives it a ſavoury taſte. The general proportion is, 
an eighth part, and ſometimes more, of this corn, to ſeven parti 
Bread. 


ed made of the flour of maize alone, is yeltbwiz: andſit. is 
heavy, and hard to be becauſe the dough ferments vety 
lirtle, -if at all. ere — — in Guyenne fed 
N inconvenience from it; 
r ———— 
by hail; and in 1 1748, during the great ſcarcity of corn. 
They Rkowiſe tirade « kind © ys Een ding with the flour of maiz, 
3 — ts heavy upon the ſtomach. - - 
is alſo of great uſe to — ah It is given 
whole w de large kind of fowl, and broken a hrt e others 
When maiz is planted for fodder, particularly of cows and 
oben, it is in a good ſoil, which is plowed twice, "and well dung- 
ed after which the grain is ſowed and harrowed in, or covered 
3 pore affect for though the ground 
Maiz is a im ugh t und be 
dunged 3 it is planted with this grain, it —— 
chat wheat never does —— has growlh, 
as in the-neighbouri fields where it never was. Ive 
M. Aimen has ob „ 1. That it is important to ſow maiz, 
rather in the beginning, than at che end of May; becauſe, if it is 
ſowed e „the — will have ired ſufficient ſtrength before 
ts, to ſhoot-out then with vigour: and their ears will 
hed, or-liable to that barrenneſs to which maiz ſowed too 
ect: and not only their ſtalks will be ſtronger, but their 


— is ſubje& 


cars will he bigger and fuller of grain : 2. That the ears of the maiz 


are greatly hurt by cutting the panicles too late; and that they ought 
be eee By leaving a plant with its male 
ä foot ance; all erg i uy ets be im- 


p bs aum gas 

wy — M Aimentfiny —— of air, 
R y ſtrong. He cut off the 

of the male flowers af all the plants in the firſt row, before 

their hoods opened: the panicles of the other row were not cut off 
till the uſual time of performing that operation; the conſ _ 
was, that the female ears of the firſt row were much the 
and beſt filled with grain. 

M. Aimen ſowed a row of maiz at a diſtance from any diker 
field planted with that corn. He cut off the panicles: of — row, 
before the hoods were opened, leaving on ”= one plant with its male 


flowers at every twenty feet — ' harveſt, he —_— 
1. That 


| tap. 44 YOUPF- UM A 1 2. F770 


— — - -—. ꝓ—— — —— 4 —— = % _ =_ 


= — — 
- ———U— — 
- 2 — F 


—— —— 4 
2 
* 


— 
— — — 
* — 


fs OF THB CULTURE /i!Ponilh.. 


1. That all the female ears of all che plants were  impreguated 
2. That the female cars of the plants which had laſt their male pa 
nicles early, were thicker, longer, and fufler of com, ä — 
others: 3. That the female cars of the plants 
been cut late; were ſmaller and ſhorter, fad thro: 
them the grains were abottire. | ey nd. i 

Ae would de right to try the culture of 
of which we thall give a 
would be proper to plant the rows two 
in thoſe rows twelve — oy a 


Cuſtam, ſapt be, has 
maiz about a foot and a 
have a good crop. her W's int ter 11 nr 


een e he nee 
ments. 


In April 1763. he fix bets like: thoſe of the former ex- 
periments. | Three | | 
were ſown with millet, on the 2ſt of May. | 
ſown with maiz, on the third of that month. The rſt was: owed 
after the uſual manner of the country, with one ounce and one:pen- 
nyweight of ſeed: the ſecond was Jowed with: two ounces/and two 
penn hts, the grains being only a foot aſunder: and à third, in 
- eng were nnen w with:four ounces 

a half. 

The'firſt of theſe beds produced 26 pounds and four ounces : 
the ſecond, 15 pounds 77:ouoess and the third 1 1 pounds two 
ounces. 

Mai is ſometimes ſowed thick, when it is intended only for 
* In that caſe, all che Wenn (barren, and pro- 
uce no gram. 


: This eie fays M. Dubamel, proves that Lame kinds 


account of the A of 

enaiz in North-Amezica by avery worthy xnd ngenions geatemen 
of that country. 

« The Englich, | he," on North-America, plow the ground 

before planted. They — nee 


46 


In orden ab hal with 9 pared makes or e 
« with the plough, acroſ the geld, at certain diſtances from each 
other, and croſs theſe with others of the ſame 2 which 


The corn is plunted at difetent diſtances in ;difſevent places. 
?. ag Rhea 
66 four or five in heig e leaves being propor- 
*« tionably ſmall, the plants — ec Ong ” iv 
« the ſouthern colonies, where they frequently riſe to fourteen or 

«« fifteen feet. The ſpace ly allowed for the loweſt plants, 
« is three feet, and for the higheſt, five or fix. This diſtance may 
be more neceſſary in our manner of cultivating this corn; more 
40 to nouriſh three or four plants, than one; 
I do not know that we ever pluck up any of the plants, 
eee ee method is, that the labour is leſs 
« in killing; 'three or four plants being carthed up in the ſame time 
«« as one: and there is more room for paſſing the rows 
«« when the corn is to be weeded. 

«« At the ſame time that the corn is weeded, the ground is Icoſened 

D e 

ore 


« from time to time, by adding more earth. The morning, be 
Oo 2 - < the 
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[44 the dew is F better for this 
46 work than the middle of the day. s 1D xubeuwis 4 u 6 
The hilling of the corn, as 5 has been the univerſal 
« practice: the deſign being to give the plant more nouriſhment, 
and to fupport it better the winds : but of late, ſome 
«planters have thought it better to plant in holes: the teaſon is, that 
this plant requires a good deal of moiſture: and indeed, nature, 
by the form and poſition of the leaf, appears. to have intended 
a the receiving of the rain that falls around, and conducting it to the 
+ ſtalk, and by that, down to the roots: but a hill round the ſtalk, 
* tends to throw the water off to a greater diſtance: and as to ſu 
porting the plants, e eee becauſe, by 
*« covering the ſtalks, from the air and ſun,which would 

.** harden and ſtrengthen chem, the mould around them keeps them 
ſoft and tender, 3 them. 

The panicles, or toſſils, contain the farina — of the 
plants, and therefore ſhould not be cut off, till the grain in the ear 
4 ig filled. If the toſſils of a whole field ſhould be cut off before that 
Dam Z — the ears. This has been 

proved 

9 — colonies, where hay is ſearce and the 
leaves of this coun are very large, they cut them off for fodder: 
« but in the northern colonies, where there is plenty of hay, and 
4 the leaves of the corn are tmall, they generally negle& cutting off 
4 the toſſils, and ſtripping off the leaves. Theſe are left on the ſtalks, 
and the cattle,. being turned into the fields, after the corn is 
gathered in, eat what they like of them: amm 
© ſo good as 'what has been cut in ſeaſon, 

inn the grain out of the ears, is, to rab ohe 

« againſt another, holding one in each hand. 

When the ears are ſtript of their huſks, they are reckoned in the 
4: beſt Kate far preſervation; much better than wines the grain is 


: * It muſh be 'of great advan ny plants, like Indian corn | 
| to haxe a looſe — mould — e therefore think that the new huſbandry 14 

muſt be Gngularl — Jeeful in tke habe of it: for ſtirring the ground with the cultivator 

or horſe-hoe, keep i in a looſe ſtate ; and M. de Chateau - vieux cultivator with 

mould boards, is very well adapted to raiſe the earth into. hills about the plants, as it 

acroſs the field, in che manner they hoe the ground in their uſual way: and as this. 
cultivator leaves a large furrow ir che middle between each hill, the farmer will thereby 
up R 


rubbed 


chip nf. or M, 4 K 4 „ 


rubbed off rm the cn: for chen. they ſay, i dan — 3 — 

e eas, de it 

while the softe part in connected, with the cob in the REES 
of u ee " 0 e 


ner to keep the ers Frcs a ay 
a paſſage for the air. Theſe bins ind abroad. 80 
— have 'Y ight moveable Greting, of thatch, to k eeß dut tlie 
C The Indians bury their corn ig holes in the ground,” lined witl 
„mats and dry leaves. 
he manner of uſin; "this i ory in Frog Various. It Ki 
Ki park or over wheat, that ſub 2 55 ce may drawn fro your 
corn fields long e arvelt,: for che pitch ears 
_ ** roaſted are delicate 2K To as the corn je? indo hen iel. 
the ears boil'd are og eating; g: with butter and falt. cler 
; being light to arch, 45 
e 70 


ripe, the corn par Tas d ground. i into. meal, is the 
« good nouriſhment, "The "mix a little of it Wit Water, 


war proviſion of 


« needs no other n Heng fed pat pagged the Ate in the ilch 


« ing- The grain fooked' in water, wil part with i its ſkin when beat 
* in a large mortar with a wooden peſtle: then it is boiled and eaten 
with milk. Being pounded coarſely, „it is alſo boiFd and 
* eaten #1 "Te Bag 172 ings, and bake pudding made of it pro- 

« perly, DIP "The; meal is Patt” boi with water, "to 
make br a they call a haſty pudding, which they eat with butter 
« and. ſugar, or with milk. This haſty pudding, or boil'd meal, 

« being mix d with twice as much dry wheat flour, and worked into 
« 1 75. makes much better and pleaſanter bread than flour alone. 
10 All creatures fed With Indian 276% * have firm fat ant fiehh,: the 
, « pork of corn-fed hogs is reckoned the fineſt in the world fo taſte 
and goodneſs: their at i is milk-white; and as hard as butter. The 


. * horſes of Virginia and Maryland, whoſe chief fodder is the leaves 


* and Ralks of this. corn, are reckoned. the hardieſt of the ſpecies, 
Ke ing moſt labour, and requiring leaſt care. The people in the 


countries 
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Hui 125 bs has ani 9} eee wi Hyd of ili 


> 4 5 8 or a a grea 
2 more ti ent than the Caen 8 afford 2 the 


2 ears 917 pw e bigger , and produce 1e if any, tri 


all | robabili : Nell do do 
Each ben when on rn pe Þ bo the. dy ly, ft but the 
few. L . 


Ats whi cha ner Sen © to our knowledge 
8 indeed e 
mentioning. 
x Are 


For 


4 — 


e 1 7 Oh 416 of the court bf requeſts; ed 
ſome py Wheat in, 1755, in a ſmall. part of his eſtate at TH 


province, of „ and h a Very good ctop. 
* e it . e in 1752, lin the Common way; {ry it did 
not anſwer near 'o well this, time, it yielded him a third mote than 
common wheat would have done. 
ONT. Lee bow this Wheat can be cultivated | to the beſt atlvan- 
ayer ſowed ſeven pounds and an half of it, in Novem- 
IN 5 7 in two pieces of ground Which had fi been a'kitchen 
garden, a and of which the ſoil was and deep. It came up well, 
and the plants were very fine till uly, when heavy rains fell, which 
laid then uite flat. The great heats which came on immediately 
after, raiſed them but very laperfe ty However, notwithſtanding 
allthis, the grain filled and ripened perfectly: but, tho' the year was 
very form J and extremely hot, this corh could not be reaped till 


Count de 1a Galiſſoniere, ſays M. Duhamel, ſowed ſome of it for "ſeveral years : 
Eb but the bread that yas made of 
br ns dei | | 


o 


pv. NAW HEAT; a | 


— eee ras, e 85 


for one. Ea en 2 
NT OI it would have taken up 
of ſeed; and, good as the\foil way, its; 


e ere 


17 4 weight 
LINEA 


i? the general run of the 


11%: „e this experiment,” lay fays M. je Vayer, , feem# to 
— — e new huſbandry, which ach Promiſes tn ch 
« talks of in the new way ke crowded: 
#* more — — d ap 10 he ldged, 
«« chan thae; is ſowed an che commen wy. 4s | 
be the comtnon wheat, fowed: according to the old 
2 was re „ 


5 tho' it ed the fame rain as the other. 2 
n of r —— 
tain wet, may hahe occaſioned this difference. However, M. du 


Br. OO Tg Rn „ ſowed cotnman 
corn, and barley, in rows, that neither of 
eee al thoſe of the ſame 3 


— i OBA way, and yy" 10 were 1 
« „his crop was ut eee er 
33 ery Jar. 8 | 
pls by add a; age _es wet years. This ib, per- 
4 haps, an inconvenience in the new huſbandry, to. hich ala 
* countries way be more kale, tun tha that ar waiver” Fw 
This, as M. Duhamel obſerves, cannot be known, but by a ſeries 
of experiments: for, adds he, we ſee that the corn ſawn in- che new 
way, has been reaped, in many places, almoſt. as carly. as any other, 
When care has 4 ſooner. It has | been prevented 


fean-lodging, by turning the carth of the alleys over .tdwards the 


N du Merger, ho lives at Mans, having communicated chis ex- 
periments to M. Duhamel, this: laſt abſerves, that they were made on 
very ſmall ſpots. of ground, from which no concluſion can be drawn; 
ecauſe the borders of a field are-almoſt as. favourably :ſituated as the 
beds in the new huſbandry, the roots of the. plants there being able 

do eutend themſelves to ſcektheir food : this is the. reaſon. why. the 
—— the foot. in. ds: the. fineſt now 


„„ muſide cbomlers of a aal fer of wurf 


PER 8 ben 
6f the Miele; and chere“ 


its product bahnot b | with! that ef « | 
7779055 red in rows. % 0990 Bart Digg? t U no 6 
Agi bagogq viid qu apts 2757 biy OW n 13000 2413 10 horfom 
ned nd 30n bliow $121; H AP. Vo. 2s HO oi0s W lo - 
rr 210M - 


to av Gar neui duties 
Ki Mt Experiment: vale on Li D — Act | 


L be-wrs M. Dube to erte no 
| view, Gan ane to extol the to peed a0 92 A 
| beaſlh n 8 
id be extremely profitable in .caſcs;: and v 
en mc. Whatever 2 — 
culture, vis: equally i —— uso Mich chis 
to the factors of our Eaſt- India com 2 of the 
reſide. 9 


kinds of wheat of the countries GON 
to M. de Reaumur;who wad ſo kind as to e. Þhall 
ſay, in a moment, what uſe I malle of themo Abe b. — de 
iu Galiſſoniere had before given à pretty large quantity of àa Wheat 
which he had brought from Spain, and which he knew made tlie 
beſt bread of any in Europe. At the ſame time, the marquis de 
Gouvernet gave me — 495 a large grain d ſpring wheat, which 
—— — TA 7. 0 267 Q912 4d a91qe2 *? 
T was che more pleaſed with havitg theſe ſamples; asÞ am per- 
ſuaded that many of the different Kinds of wheat which EY 
cultivated in maſt countries, may, by reaſon of the ſoil or 
ſical caufes; not be ſo fit as ſome other kinds may be, to protons 
the moſt plentiful crops, or make the fineſt bread. Few counties, 
or indeed few. countries, cultivate more than two or three kinds of 
wheat ;'and: the generality of farmers have ſo little curioſity, that they 
do not ſo much as think of trying whether any of the ſorts that are 


cultivated in other places, would not be preferable to thoſe wy 
uſe. 
An attentive traveller may obſerve that the wheat which grows 
in "the: different countries he goes through, is not all alike”: 
but: he contents himſelf with making this obſervation” in ge- 
neral, without conſidering that he would do his own country, an 
eſſential ſervice, — 2 into it a better kind of wheat. Tis 
true, this — be attended with ſome little: trouble: to 


Ä which, m which mol kal, 3 to perſuade themſelves bg 
of wheat would not anſwer in any other ſoil 
than 


| . 2 nor eK ar. a 


5 3 differedt kinds of „in 
ee — whach deſerve the preference to 
2 it is the cuſtom . — many e 
a Accordingly, I was dot at all ſi K condition 

to which the wheat I received from een — which 
I ſoxed in autumn and in the ſpting. was reduced. Thoſe climates 
ee that L could n en any better 


„ ro 10d Dnuvorg wan envy di f eee eon 
Wn — P Peg, wheat, Which M. dela Galidonicre.gave me, and 
Fe in;autumay roſe;; und the winter being very 

ENA de à ſine a neat Whitſuntide: but then, it 

dwindled away on a ſudden, and. afforded ſcarce any crop at harveſt. 
The caſe was different with ſome of the ſame wheat which I ſowed 

in March. Notwithſtanding-the-tag frequent rains which hurt ev 
other kind of wheat, this was equal 0 the very fineſt corn, andyielded 

2 N as hard; and tranſparent, as if it had grown in 

5 The whole produee of this crop is ſet apart, to be fowed 

ren Ky 3 This lame corn was tried, 9 ſame (oe 
ceſs, at Yo and at; Denainvilliers. 

10 "The. E;{pring wheat which] had from. M. de Gouvernety: faffered 
more from the intem perature of the ſeaſons; than the Spaniſh wheat. 
Its grain was hrivelled. However, I kept it for next year. 

I ſent ſome of each of theſe kinds of wheat to M. le Vayer, who 
ſowed them, and after harveſt wrote to me as follows. 
A pound and an half of Spaniſh wheat (the marquis de la Ga- 
40 lifonfere s) ſowed in 4 in gutumi, produted five pounds and an half 
«« of clean grain. This way as fine” gs that we are going to 
« ſpeak of. The aa e to the birds that 
„ preyed upon it. 
% The ſame quantity of Fe fun wheat, ſowed in the fpring, 
produced ſixteen pounds of very Clean grain. 
« Half an ounce of grain'd ſpring 3 (the uis de 
«« Gouvernet's) ſowed on the 1 . October, 1 y two 
„ ounces and an half of bad 
« Another half ounce ſowed in the ſpring, roſe well; but not be- 
ing able to bear the almoſt 9 rains, it produced nothing. 
p « Two 
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_</thres! 1 116 rofijed but 


W. eee the Ge wheat Sri March, role well, by 
| < bore no . Nihon. 1 3 (721-38 n 
„Tes pes 'of Beng . wee in Odeber, produced 
wy —— 1 non au 38 CUT Met 
Two outices the fame wund in March, poet bu 
- three outices.” | * 222 retry Des n mee 
It is to be dbſecved;/thatehe bit in uch hes diffeten 
uns though „is elayey. M. le V 
not only — 4 it was new ground, but Ii 
 fition-was due South, — 


s were 


choſe it on 0 
Tt: 
"fide © 


high wall. All this ſeemed + Guin from 
fo-very hot a country: = to this pre- 
caution, that the Bengal wheat 5 with M. le Vayer, 
than at Denainvilliers; s 

The Suratte heat, which is 60 ide ef Bourbon four 


months after is is . with M. Ie Vayer tilt eight or 
ten days before- the common wheat, tho” it Was vcd in autumn. 
den eke deen daun Lade dae had ber warm and 
25 theſe would aue fuccecded better, and eſpecially that 

ich was ſow¾ed in the — : and/probably that was ed 
in autumn, would Raue in the inter, if that' A 
not been extremely mild. A 
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EN the thirteenth of December, 1751, M. Navarre 
FE ſowed four beds, two with wheat, one with rye, 
and the fourth with , barley. The beds were 
24 feet long, and, with the alleys, 6 feet wide. 
The grains were ſown at the diſtance of eight 
inches from one another; and each bed had 
three rows, which were likewiſe eight inches 
ages 7 aſunder. 

The wheat pal. long before the rye * barley, and ſuffered 
greatly by inſects, which ooh, only. eat numbers of ſhoots. get or 
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18 ears. 
The yes (x pci 1 re had i | 
from, 50.1955 tall wel-xcd al un 2 422 


Ia — bo pt col eme ben was, 8 


whence he 


e beſt & make the beds only four feet 


St ng it rt we ot ene: 
_ Teh ock. © | 
ned eight parckes of ground 


NM. Diancourt. ſowed. eight. pau _ aft 
rows, with alleys fix. moſt prejudiced againſt 
the new huſbandry, was ci there was more grain in one: 
ene than. un eight {awed in d comimon. 
WaR. M r AAA Ar git Þ rag tx 253, 7.1 © 
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Experiments made at JAP AY 6y M. ps mus: 


M. De. Brus ſowed . with winter outs part ef a feld which had: 
been reſted, but * ght to a. ſinę tilth, and was of a light 
ſoil: The ſeverity of the cold having leſtroyed the oats, he plowed 
it up again in March! for ſpr 1 were very fe. Moft 
of the ſtalks were five feet „ red 
He left untouched a ſmall corner, where he ſeveral 
its of the winter oats, which the froſt Gong not- . yed.. 
Though this ſpot had been expoſed to the trampling of Fun ge | 
red but little from the begin ning; M. den ſurpriſed. 
at che beauty of theſe oats, and at the quantity yielded... The 
ſtraw was ix! feet high, and loaded with-very fine At 8 


true, ſays he, I believe F PL indebted for. this Wetels to 
the dryneſs of the ſeaſon: for the ground I am ſpeaking. of, is fre- 


ce Tn overflowed in wet years, notwithitanding all the * 1 


ave taken to drain it. 


1 665 * the month of Auguſt,” continaes this gentleman, 41 plowed 
66 up 


Chap E! BARLEY, OATS, AND RYE. bz 


| «up another” field which had jult borne kemp, any "made it into 
4 beds, ten or twe ve feet — 5 In the begjoning i rr. I 
. it with about 120 . e $i winch came up 


ay te, the ſevt _— bar bene derber fie gra 
any paſture g roun 

wy s fodter p l wide "The cot that were 
«fed with it ga of milk, which made excellent dutter. 
« Many R ves a what I did, intend to follow my example. 
„let the fourth ſhoots of this rye grow up to. ſeed; The ears. 

cc b very ſmall, and VMelded me nearly- the quantity 1 md. 
4 wn. 

Mr. Miller mentions the s going of ſowin rye-. for fodder, .in 
ſome parts of England. e, ſays he, is ſown in autumn, to. 
afford green food for ews an lbs in 6 ſpring, before there is 
* plenty of graſs. When this is intended, the rye ſhould be ſown 
« early in autumn, that it may have ftrength to furniſh an early feed.. 
„ The great uſe of this is vo ſupply the want of turneps in thoſe 
« places where they have failed; as alſo, after the turneps are over, 
and before the graſs is grown enough to ſupply green food for. the 
 * ewes; io that A 3 9 he 1 in general fail, 
it is good huſbandry, to w e land. wi e, eſpeciall 
* where are ſtocks of ſheep, which cannot be wal ſupported, 
here * food. is Fare in the ſpring." 


s E CT. UI. 
Extract à letter from a gentleman. in Poitou. 


- BEING pe perſuaded of the advantages of the new method of 

cultiyating land, I reſolved to make a trial of it, by comparing, 
* the produce of a field cultivated” in the common way, with that 
« of ee field cultivated according to the new huſbandty: and 
« as M. Duhamel Has deſired all lovers of agriculture to try, by 
« experiments made. with care, whether.it be moſt profitable to ſow 
« beds, with two, or with three rows of corn; or, which is the. 
« fame thing, to find at what diſtance the rows ought to be ſown ; 
„ divided a ſpot of ground into ten equal parts, nr: I- made. 
into as many beds, each fix feet wide. 


«In. 


204 EXPERIMENTS ON Part. 


In the middle of five of theſe beds, I ſowed three rows, ſeven. 
inches aſunder, ſo that they took up. fourteen inches of ground, 
and there remained four feet ten inches for the breadth of the 
« alleys, which is very ſufficient for the horſe-hocing huſbandry. - 
I ſowed three other beds with only two rows, a foot di- 
3 each other; conſequentiy the alleys were five feet 
« idle. n > ; 5 ; | 2 
The two remaining beds were ſowyn with two rows each, three 


feet aſunder, The alleys were therefore. but three feet wide: or 


« rather, the whole of this laſt ſpot. may be looked upon as fown 
*in ſingle rows, with alleys three feet wide, which is too narrow 
«« a ſpace to admit of horſe-hoeing them conveniently. . _ 
-- « Before I ſpeak of the products of theſe beds, it will be proper 
„„ n 3 
. That this trial was made with rye. My fear that birds 
« might. cat up the wheat, made me prefer rye; which I adviſe 
« every one to do, when only ſmall experiments are made. This 
« eſcaped without the leaſt damage: whereas I have obſerved, that 
«« when experiments have been made with wheat, the birds, pre- 
« ferring that to any other grain, have always deſtroyed a - 
« able part of the crop... LO RA e 
2. The beds fown with three rows were near a hedge, which 
greatly damaged two of them; either by its roots exhauſting the 
6 ground, or by its ſhadow keeping that part harder frozen than 
ve the reſt. 2 | 
« 3. The intervals were not hoed at all, between either the 
«« double or the triple rows: only the alleys were horſe-hoed ; and 
* conſequently none but the ſingle rows were hoed on both 
« ſides, | = 4 | | 
« 4, On the twenty-fifth of February, the alleys were plowed. I 
e viſited them the ſecond of March; and found, upon examining - 
« the plants, that in theſe five days, they had ſhot out roots four 
inches long into the new-ſtirr'd mould. I repeated the hoeings 
*« at proper times, and the rye continued in good condition till it 
70 yes reaped. The laſt hoeing was given after the bloom was 
ec | by | 
0 I then examined the roots, and found they had extended 
« eighteen inches into the looſe mould. This may ſeem ſtrange, 
« but I am certain it is true, for I took every precaution not to be 
« deceived. 
* 6. "The 
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6, The alleys: between the fingle rows were hoed but twice, 
being too narrow to admit the plough,, after the plants had begun 
to branch. However, I had no reaſon to complain of the pra- 
duce of theſe fingle rows. : | | 

Having now given an account of my operations, it is time to 

« fay what the products were. © 
The cars of my rows were from four to ſeven inches long, and 

« the ſtalks from four to fix feet high, which was one third higher 
than in the neighbouring fields, cultivated in the old way. 

This ſpot of ground, in the beſt years, never produced more 

EY —_— g the buſhel of ſeed your ; for that was 
the quantity ed: in common years, it has not yielded 
« above four buſhels, foe frequently — leſs. We ee 
« cannot reckon its „one year with another, at more than 
four buſhels, including all faulty grains and ſeeds of weeds, 
* which fall through the ſieve, and remain mixed with the 
grain. This year it has yielded me ſeven buſhels of fine clean 
* rye, confiderably 1 than the common ſort. 1 make no ac- 
count of the ſeed, tity was ſo ſmall. To prevent this 
« grain's being mixed with any other, and at the ſame time to judge 
«more exactly of tlie produce of my ground, I had the: ſheaves 
threſhed out cloſe-by the field: but it was in the middle of a 
T road, where all the grains ſcattered by the flail could not be ga- 

4. thered up: by which I reckon I loſt more than the amount of 
the ſeed that was ſown in the'rows.. The nee of my. little 
« field. was therefore this year, compared to years,. as feven is- 
to four; to which muſt be added, that it is capable of bearing as 
we os crop every year,. which is not the caſe in the common 

uſbandry. 4 | 


« Let. us now examine the produce of the rows, and compare. 
them one with another, in order to judge whether it be moſt pro- 
*« fitable to ſow in fingle,. double, or triple rows. 

_ «. Two beds, the moſt diſtant from = hedge,. ſown with triple 
« rows, yielded three quarters of a buſhel each. 

« Two beds with double rows, yielded each two thirds: of a 
< buſhel :: conſequently the three beds with double rows yielded 
* two buſhels,. and the fix rows-ſown two and two, in three beds, 
« yielded one quarter more than the fix rows ſown three and three 
in two beds: but two beds of three rows a-piece yielded one- 
« ninth more. than two beds of only two rows a- piece: whence we 


> o_ 
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may conclude, that che diſtance of the-rows inereaſes cke produce 
of an equal numbet of plants ; or, hich comes to the ſame; that 
an equal quantity of W more grain when the rows 
© are more diſtant, than when they are ſoven cloſer together. But 
this is not a real profit, becauſe the fix double rows take up one- 
third more ground than the fix triple o]õW. 
Each of the ſingle rows yielded ſeven · eights of a buſhel/ which 
ig onerſeventh more than the triple rows, tho they took up ro 
more ground; and their produce would probably have been 
„greater, if they had been hocd two or three times more. 
11 e account, that the would probably have 
52 been | the of .the double TOWS, 1 the alleys had been made 
.*© only four feet wide, inſtead of five: for by this means I ſhould 
s haye gained one- fifth more ground, and four feet are a ſufficient 
< width for the operations of the horſe- hoe. Where the ſingle 
ros are ſo near as in this experiment, the ſame ground would 
* 7 5 bear another 3 next year, for want ofihaving been 
ſufficiently ſtirred. To clear up this point by a new experiment, I 
have ſown ſingle rows in the middle of four beds, two af which are 
four feet wide, and the two others only three. The winter hoe- 
* ings have been given them with caſe, and I hope the others will 
nat be more difficult; at leaſt till all the corn is ſpindled. What 
« I fear moſt is, the earth's being carried off the narrow ſpace on 
which the rows ſtand, when the thaw comes on, or by the heavy 
nr us ®, 141 an 043, 0 
FThe reſt of my field is ſowed in two rows, in beds four feet 
« two inches wide. I have done this, becauſe, as it is the general 
-< cuſtom, here to make our ridges about that breadth, I am in hopes 
« that if I obtain a plentiful crop, I ſhall be able the more eaſily to 
„ prevail on the farmers of this country to adopt a method, the 
% adyantage of which I was ſenſible of, even before I tried the 


« above experiments. 


* Theſe accidents, ſays M. Duhamel, may be prevented, by making the ſurrow 
in the middle of the alleys, at a greater diſtance from the rows; the water will. then 
be drained off, without hurting the plants; and in March, the horſe-hoe may be 
brought almoſt cloſe to the rows, to looſen the mould about the roots, without any 


fear or danger. 
| SECT. 
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fine ſtalks he could find in each three That which 


took from the'raitdle of the field pas pic feet five inches and oe 
third long, and had 9 1 Erains of bars on it! that from the top © fthe 
bank was three is nine inches and one: fixth in length, and bore 
16 5 grains; and that from the fide of the bank next the ditch was four 
feet nine inches long, and 3 grains. The ſtraw of this 
5 you much ſtron the grain larger and better filled, than 
the field. The difference Was ſo great that he 
N thinks ba deer of theſe 2 would have filled a buſhe, than 
of the others. 
Mr. Miller is ſo ſenſible of the advantage s of fowing thin, that he 
ſtrongly y recommends to farmers, inſtead & four buſkets, which. is 
+he: cömmon allowance * to an acre, to ſow even leſs han 


half 
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half zharquagtizy: **Therowill) rn he. be a anch greater prociice, 
«and. the Corn Will be le@liable-to-lodge, ——— — 
e periencedz for when corn or any other ery Clofe, 
4 ſtalks are drawn up weak, and e be tot he 
force of winds, Any men fv „ ut when th 

1 * 

1 —.—. and therefore dom laid. I have ſcen expe- 
riments made. by Owing barloyia rows.a-cros divers parts of the 
e e e che eee d in the coins, fo that the 
s roots were! three or four inches aſunder in the rows, and the tows 
* a foot diſtance 3 the intermediate ſpaces of the ſame field were at 
„the ſame time fown.-dioad-eaſt in the uſual way. Tho faceefs 
« was this; the.roots which ſtood chin inthe rows; tillerated out from 
i ten or twelve, to upwards of thirty ſtalks on each root: the ſtalks 
«« were:ſtronger, the cars longer, and the grains larger than any of thoſe 
i ſown. in the common. way: and when thoſe parts of the field here 
the corn ſown — uſual vi mort rpc theſe parts fowed 
« thin 1 — — againſt wind and rain, 
46 — not only but croſt 
poſitions, ſo that — 2 be no alteration 

to the goodneſs of the land, or the ſituation of the corn ; 
be in rage where ſuch ts have been frequently made, and 
«. always attended with equal ſucceſs, there can be no rom to doubt 
which of the two method is more eligible : ſinte if the:crops were 
« only ſuppoſed to be equal in both, the ſaving more than half the 
a national con- 


3 be 1 _-_ 


«c . 
« ſideration; 


ſuch a ſaving, in 
40 © benefit to the public. 1 


rn does not come up ſo thick as to cover the 
ground in a ſhort time, like graſs fields: but I have often 
40 that when from the badneſ of the ſeaſon it has come 
„up thin, or by accident has been in part killed, their corn 
« has been — the ears longer, and the grain plumper; ſo that 
the produce has been much greatet than in thoſe years when it has 
« come up thick: for the . to ſend out many 
<< ſtalks from a root, and not to riſe ſo much in height: Nr 
it is entirely owing to the roots ſtanding too near each other, when 
«« the ſtalks are drawn up tall and — I have had cighty-ſix 
« ſtalks upon one root of barley, which were ſtrong, produced 


Qq 2 longer 
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Kort un ch e 2 
t ot be earths! id one of the greateſt fallaeies that 
dS AC oth that poor land can nowrith more 


than twice the namber-of roots' in the fame us Fielr land; is 
uch an abfurdity; as one — Fa ay 9 
„ mon underftandi 2 guilty of: and yet ſo it is; the 

Wes nen 0e to poor fil than. 


* . ter 
1 he richer {cate 1 at where the roots fand ſo 


— — nouriſhment, and 'fo ſtarve 
he '* themſelves; which is the cafe whereths 3 ſtand cloſe, 


kerbere be cen hap ue len e is it: cr in 
places, where, by harrowing, the ſeed is drawn 1 bee thoſe. 


4 patches will ſtarve, and nover grow to a third part of tlie ft of 
* the other parts of the ſame field? and yet, common as this is, it is 
little noticed by farmers; otherwiſe they ſurely would not continue 


« their old cuſtom of ſowing. I have made- many. r for 
at all 


#* ſcrerab years in the pooreſt land, and have 
« crops which are ſowed or Re or ue at a greater diſtanee tharr ufual, 
* have ſucceeded beſt; and I am convinced that if the farmers ald 


be prevailed on to quit their prejudices, and make trial of this 
1 method of. ſowing their corn 5 they would wenne he" advan- 
** tage of this haſbandry.. ! : znol enge 

The noblemen and ain Francs ere peiy buch in 
ſetting examples of this — 4 7 moſt of their provinces, be- 
« ing convinced of its great utility, by making trials: and it were to 
* eee was done in England.” | 
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Sei e en Of the Culture of Abe. 


| ELLE 

Muren n When the 
farraws are made, the grain is ſowed very thin, 3 with the 
Plough, or rake. The time of ſowing it is, either between the 1 5th 
of May, and iſt of june, or. about me of June: this falt 
is called midſummer millet. 


A month after it has | liars ground, the earth round the 


plants is tiered with a. 1 time Car 
with the. ſame inſtrument wherever they grow too cloſe 
The ſpace of fix inches is generally left between each 


After. this operation, the plants are left to themſelves: all i: the 


| e eee to protect the gr ain from 
birds, when it begins to tipen; for otherwiſe ul will foon's devour it. 
. The. millet ſown in May, is cut down between the 1 5th and 3oth 


of September : that which has pot been ſown: till che end of June, js 


not reaped till towards the end of October. 


It has always been obſerved, that the midſummer millet has moſt! 
abortive grains; and that its panicles being ſmaller than thoſe of the 
ſame grain ſown earlier, the crop is likewiſe leſs plentiful: accordin Ys | 


farmers, ſeldom, or never, ſow it in this laſt ſcaſon, unleſs ſome 
mu has taken up their ground till then. 


Millet is yi follows. The panicles are cut off with'a knife 
near the up joint of ets Theſe. panicles are put into 
baſkets or lacks, 428/02 Yo waitin y ied and. emptied out 


in heaps which are covered over with cloths. After the millet has 
remained in this ſituation five or fix da 15 „it is ſpread upon the barn: 
is then cleans like other 


floor, and threſhed out with a flail. 


After the millet ĩs cleans d, care muſt be taken to — 4 2 


the ſun, before it is laid up in the granary: for it would 


the leaſt moiſture were left in it this being of all grains — —43 


difficult to keep, unleſs it be thoroughly dry: and on the other hand, 


none keeps better after it has been well dried: it is not liable to the 
weevil: it ſheuld be turned from time to time in the granary ; but 


if * happens now and then to be neglectad, it ſtill keeps perfectly 
* 


There 


the ſame kind of foil. 3 and 


| 
| 
| 


makes very good pu ddings. 


30 CHE culrunz or MILLET. . 


There are two ſorts of millet; wiz. red and white. The red 
millet is uſed only for po : the white millet, | beſides being put 
to the ab TITS and made into bread. Te likewiſe 


u deer Hie dene they irischer 
kind of tnillet, generally known by the name of ſorgo, and in that 
country called milleco. It is cultivated in the ſame manner as the 
former, with this difference only, that the plants of this kind of 
millet muſt be farther afunder than thoſe of the other, becauſe their 
branches grow much higher, and ſpread a great deal wider. This 

et is reaped at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner as the 
white millet. © The near Bourdeaux make bread of this 


215 It is reliſh, heavy; W-taſted, , and hard to digeſt. Pigevris 
po 


ultry are fond of this grain. 

Millet is a great impoveriſher of the earih. Perthis-reaforl; as 
Joon as it is great care is taken to pull up the roots and plow 
the land im ately. It may be worth while to try to cultivate it, 
and eſpecially the larger kind, with our cultivator. As this plant 


requires t deal of nouriſhment, probably the frequen frequent ſtirring 
of ma earth in Fat 


the new Huſbandry, may eee to it. | 


C H AP. III. N e tl FOE 
. the reſemblance between the culture of rice in Ching, and FY 
nue method which we have propoſed for the culture of wheat. 


Y Printer, fays M. Duhamel, having received from China 
two books of drawings, in which the culture of rice is re- 
efented, and the ſubject briefly explained in Chineſe verſes; father 
oureau, a jeſuit, who lived ten years in that country, has been ſo 
Kind as to tranſlate them; which enables me to n a Clear idea of 
all the operations relative to that culture. 
1. To haſten the ſprouting of the rice, it is put into beſkets: wad 
ſoaked for ſome days-in a ſtanding water. | 
2. When their rice grounds are ſo ſoaked with water as to be 
quite like mud, they plow them with a buffalo yoaked to a plough 
very ſimple in its make, having but one ſhare, one handle, and no 
wheels. 
3. After a gentle rain, they break the clods with a kind of large 
hurdle, drawn by a buffalo ; the driver fitting upon it, to increaſe 
the weight. | 


I 4. The 


* 


* or run cura OF Rr zez 


ground is cleazed of all ſtones, and whatever roots are in ii 
are pulled up by a 


harrow, with great iron teeth. . 
abe by vn her, 


and a man guides it with the h 
of two handles, ru rag „oa which he leans 
The earth is like mud. and f iy covered, with. wat. during all- 
this;operation,. 51047 576 | ho To 

5; The earth 3 — — b his: 
ſeveral row of teeth. A man guides this harrow by its two handles, 
whilſt a buffaloe draws it: and as faſt as its teeth form little channels 
in the ground, the water runs in, and fills them up. 

6. When. the rice that was laid to ſoak has { 
is known to be govd;; and it is then fown. by very thick, and 
as equally ab poſſible. —— of the Found is: ſown in mie 
manner, to furniſh 151 


The da — — the peine er the ts? ap 
obe the Rifacs U ing Wisag: r the plan 


Ar 
this time with juſt enoug h water to cover 


When th 9 4 fue have 4 little are 
ſprinkled with. S ths infſects * the 


pern For this purpoſe a ſmall baſket is 
faſtened to the end of 2 Peng handle, per me in lime water, 
which runs'throngh it, as it is conveyed oyer the 

The Chineſe, have a. great veneration for the firſt inventor of this 
method, which-anfivers to our cuſtom. of ſteeping wheat in lime- 
water, or manuring land with quick-lime.. 

9. Towards April, hen the plants are grown. ſtrong enough to 
cover the. whole geld. and look very green and even, the greateſt 
part of them ĩs pulled up by handfuls, he mud is carefully waſh- 
ed off their roots, and, being held all this time as even as poſſible 
with one another, they are planted in tufts, pretty far aſunder, and 
in a quincunx form, in fields prepared on purpoſe for them. A ſe- 
Wh 44 is choſen for. this operation, which muſt be performed as 
quick as poſſible. 

This practice of the Chineſe is in- regard to the. common .cul- 
ture of rice, what our new. huſbandry is with reſpect to the com- 
mon culture. of wheat.. 

9. The rice muſt be watered: which is always dune in China, by 
12 To this end, the nice grounds a always near a 


pond. 
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If 1 Pee higher than the rice 
through the cauſey would overflow it at onde: but as it is general. 


lowerz or, on a level with the riew the neceſſary quantity 
is _— in pails or buckets, which are e enn geen. ve 
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10. Tonk, 
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a man cannot in cheſe rice — 
ing up to his knees, the weotl them three times in a ſum- 
mer; and that with ſuch mw Pt at tre png of | 
every weed. 93% $5: * Dr 115411 WE 

: [7 Mken-the lead v Fart AE wr bytite-turting yellow. 
like wheat, it is cut grunge 8 fickle, made into ſheaves, and 
carried to a barn, where it is threſhed with flails pretty much like 
one e ha wars bean e e. 
outer 0 18 at £ 
peſtles, or a kind of mallet; after which 10 i. . 
ny e to get off the under huſk, e 


mill-ſtones, ich are worked by a lever faſtened to the upper upper 
one. et 
Jo _ remarkable cixcumſtances of this. Culture are, 
1. The care which the Chigeſe take not to let their 9 ans be too 
their food. 


eloſe 3 leſt ould rob one another 
2. Their weeding eB: anon three times in a 5 Ah, 
anſwers the end of the hoeing we recommend for the _ Weys be- 
tween the beds of other gran. 4 
The foll wing is the eſcription of a Chineſe ploogh, of which 
the, eſuits ſent a model from China,” 
late I. Fig. 1. AA ate the two ſhafts, BB two ſhares, ce: the 
handles by which the driver guides the plough, and D'' a box in 
which the ſeed is put. _ 
As the plough advances, the ſhares © two furrows, and as 
ſeed in the box D, drops through an outler Ein its hinder part, and 
falls into a trough E, at the bottom of which are two holes, one 
anſwering to a pipe G, which communicates with a hollow bored in 
the piece of wood H, and terminates in an outlet at the back part of 
the ſhare 7: the other hole in the trough conveys the ſeed to the 
outlet Mat the back part of the other ſhare, through the pipe NO, 
Wer 150 5 1 
Now 
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e beetle the mea ehsch drop but Pf ths 


aur pai — und from thence into" the, pipes pes: of 

openings Ter NM. and falk into the fürrows 

—— 7 ang he roller Z which follows,” fills u 
we-ſce-no moderator here, Nene help of whi 

more or leſs ſeed may be ſoon at pleaſtire 

are too large, 


"on pipes and, out « 
as en T and if 

and the feed 11 
h this (on. 8 25 
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of Bergerac, near Bourdeaux, ſowed peas, beans, - my 
LESS beans, each ſeed; a foot diſtant from another in the 
rows, and the rows two feet aſunder. They yielded . 
abundant czop, than any the common bibundry. goal; yi. 
9 753 M. de Villiers do ſquare perches of . 
ſcet with peas, in dduble:rows.. provided-with any 
J. 
opet inſtrument to hoe the — uſe of a narrow angular 
ind of hare, which ſtirred. anly thade- or four inches on the outfide 
of the rows. Almoſt all the peas in that country were deſtroyed this 
by a kind of vermin called vine-fetters. His were hurt the 
of anys which was probably owing to the greater vigour of 
ic plants, or to the inſects being killed by the ſlirring of the ground. 
By a n which — — this ſpot, he found 
that it yielded ſix times as much as the ſame extent 'the beſt land 
in thoſe parts. In a good year, the'difference'would not have been 
x 10 grrat : = ſtill this; experiment :ſhews, that plants cultivated in 
the new. way, are better able to reſiſt the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, 
and other accidents; than thoſe. which are. cultivated according”. to 
the old method. 12980 20 $363: nent JWOL £ 234 by | 
The next ears, being! 3 wich M.:Duhamel's drill and 
Wann he ſowed peas, and burly. The alleys were but two feet, 
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The rows wete two Hatt — the 
e from cach other. Theſe beans, which every 
t much IO —— byifrequent hocings, 
. — way. M. Eynmay 


in 
lp — 
— reg . 8 


a row. of 
flight hocing., The Davey brane payed the fineſt he ever ſaw. 
He. purpoſes, as ſoon \ off the ground, to t it 
with In. and be vopes wich TEL 1 f 
8. G1 » 37 4 Ny 
Bs 1285 M..de de Villiers: ſoured: heavy fol.” 18. 
5 —— Sho — rf 
They grew-as: highriascaf the: —— ever ſo fit 
2 and yielded half eus mach again au any fownr b the! emton 
wax. 1 —— ſaving in the ſeed, which,” in peas, 16 about one 
half. They were: own in double rows; ànd-the which were 
ra feet, and two feet and half wide, veces koed with the fi | 
cultiqagor- run dne it is folks. 2 * 3 

at —. bi the Aras, Ah 
Mr. Miller lays down, as a-genera} rule, that the 
W he: ed at a greater. diſtance - than the Parra, mf 
ich. are firſt planted fhould'be put cloſeſt together, 
e mifcarrying. He dherefore adviſes, where _—- 
—_— — y, to put the beans two inch 

and to allow. thoſe. of the third — placid: — 
„ yy een plentled planted in rows a-croſs a bank, e the rows, ſays 
ſhould be two feet and an half aſunder: hut the windſor- heans 
* ſhould have a foot more ſpace between the rows, and the beans 
in che rows ſhould be planted ſive or fix inches aſunder. This 
« diftance,:- continues he, may, by ſome perſons, be thought too 
| | 66 great ; 


Ge. LEV MINOUS PLANTS oy 
0 ne . IL tan confirm, that the 


2 _ 
when — 4 — — gheiguentith of 
Ie baer on it. In the — pen Sr 7 ra 
<< the principal care ſhould be to keep them clear from weeds, and 
« * any —_— plants, which would draw away their nouriſhmeft; to 
* keep earthing them up, and, when they are in hloſſom, to pinch 
< off their tops, which, e will draw the nbürtſh- 
% ment from the lower bloſſoms, which will prevent the pods 
from ſetting, and — he upper parts of the ſtems will be 
* fruitful: and another thing-ſhould be obſerved in planting of the 
% ſucceeding crops, PIO; 2 to make choice of maiſt ſtrong land 
* een for if 1350 planted, on dry ground, they 
s rarely come to much. In warm dry light land, all the lace 
* crops of beans are generally attacked rn black inſets, which 
2 all che rear. and ſodn cauſe; Rex 
en pet 20 r 
60 e ee 6g mah d- ai an bent 
e they never thrive well on dry warm land, of in ſmall 
W * incloſures, where \ ay are very ſubject to blight, and are fre · 
uently attacked by a black inſect, which the farmers call the 
ib —— dolp hin. ede — 1 — as to 
«of them, and when this the beans ſeldom: come — 
12 Bux in the open dr wher the Un fon ace 
3 A 


42 hee | beans are uſually fown on land which i is freſh Habs up, 
e T to break and pulverize the ground, as alſo 
« to de weeds; ſo that the land is rendered much better for 
* corn, after a crop of ,beans, than it would have been before; 
<< eſpecially if they are ſown and managed according to the new huſ- 
aq. with a drill-plough, and the horſe-hoe, and to. ſtir the 

ground between the rows of beans, which will prevent the growth 
of weeds,:; and pulveriae the ground, 2 a much greater 
« crop of beans may, with more oertainty, be expected, and the 
land will be better prepared for whatorer aer it is r for 


« after. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing of beans is from, the middle of February 


« to the end of March, according to the nature of the ſoil : the 


« ſtrongeſt and wet land ſhould always ber:laſt ſown. The uſual 
Rr 2 quantity 


yi EE ON "Port, 


quantity of bene, about three Büfbels: 
7 — —— eh ed be bn. EE ly 
5, necordingto theo new % 008820 1 1 ni er 
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As neither M. Duhamel nor hi cerepondens ate We 
lar in relation to the culture of this u mp rae, pro dog 


Mr. Miller's directions for the mamnigettient of beans F 4 
Me e 315?! ft; e 


the. mew 11% * 20 * „Ne 
e The ground, ſuys he, Moeld be Bur rimes pl 
— which will break the Clods, and render it ack 
<< better for planting. Then, with can lough, to which a he per 
is fixed for fetting of the beans, the mould be made at 
feet aſunder, and the of the: hoppe "fee ſo as to ſcatter N. 
« beans at — in the By this method, Teſs 
You ——— xn win plant an acre” of land. When the 
#-beans are e e wink ee 
te horſe plou 1 will all the woedsf and when the 
« beans are —— about wn tor or four inches high, the * 
te ſheuſd be agai u plowed between the rom, and the earth ſdid ug 
to the beans: 8 und 47 x" third plowing, at Wer addy Fn. 
<< after; is given; the ground will be kept clean from weeds, and the 
* beans will ſtalk ont; une" Fer bee 2s. ee 2h in 
the common way. 
When the beans apeipeci P are reaped with a hodk, 2s is 
—.— praRtiſed for peas} and after having Iain a few days on the 
d, they are — and this muſt be fepeated ſeveral times, 
« until 3 are dry enough to ſtack: but the beſt method is to tie 
them in imall bundles, and ſet them upright; for then they will 
© not be in ſo much danger to ſuffer 435 as when they lie on the 
4 ground; and they will be more h and ſtack, than if 
d they are low. The common Produce ls from twenty to twenty- 
we buſbels on an acre of lanlc. 
The beans ſhould lie in the mow to en, before the 
<< threfhed out: for as the haulm is very Ia e and facculent, Git is it is 
«very apt to give and grow moiſt: But there is no danger of the 
11 — receiving damage, if they are ſtacked tolerably dry, becauſe 
the pods will — the beans from injury ; and they will 
be much eaſier to threſh after they have ſweat in the mow, than 
te. before; and after they have dale feared, Re are dry again, they 
40 de ver after give. Toll 5 1 


f rer the new ä the I Ka exeehde? the old by a 


* % more 
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= more then ten buſſiels di an sere: and If the beans which are 
cultivated in the common method are obſerved, it will be found 
® that more than half their ſtems have no 5268; & the e 


CHAP. v. 
Experiments on Por- berbu, &c. 
M de Chateau-vieur, being of opinion that if pot-herbs could 
be cultivated in the ſame manner as wheat'is in the new 
ee e eee 
i the following us 

* begun, — 7 the dung: tho' the ſpot I choſe 
for my 9 eee t had in- 
deed been we owin e » when 
one half of it per „and the . preceding yur w into 
a a bed, the middle of which was directly over the laſt s furrow. 
| « I plowed this bed, on the 25th of September, 1751; in the ſame 
manner as if it had been intended for wheat,” I planted on it a 
ſingle row of white cabbages, which I watered; to make them take 
root the better. The length of 2 bed was 160 feet, and its 
breadth ſix feet ſeven inches. 

% That I might be able to make a juſt compariſon between the 
cabbages of this bed, and thoſe of the kitchen garden, J planted a 
ſpot of ground in this laft _ the fame day, with the fame fort 
of plants. . This 8 had tremely well dug, and plentifully 
dunged by the ner, who — all poſſible care of theſe plants 
all the ſummer, TS weeded and watered them as often as was ne- 
2 Inſtead of cabbaging, moſt of them ran up in height: An 
which I plucked them up, and planted others in their ſtead. 

* ] beſtowed the ſame care and culture on my rows of eadbages 
in the bed, as if they had been wheat. : 
« On the gth of March, 1752, the alleys were ſtirred with the 
plough. On the 25th of April, I gave them a fecond ſtirring with 
the cultivator. On the third of June, they had a third ſtirring with 
the A and on the 2oth of July, I made my gardener hand- 


hoe 


a» — ety. o Pan. 


oe them, : for fear the — damage ſoveral ſtalks of 
| Jogos. which:igrew-0n next _ and yew. ents uſt not 
| in £0 nary £1 
These cabbage were never mated, ex ene which was at 
the, time of planting them: and 2 Fu — and 
ogy even in the hotteſt — ny _ 
ture, they r — e 
paſſed thoſe of the kitchen garden, as much in goodneſs, as. — * a 
did in bulk. Moſt of them weighed between 1 5 and 18 pounds, 
and the ſmalleſt between eight — ten, The weight of all the plants 
which grew on this bed, was upwards of 840 pounds. 
Toward the end of autumn, I prepared five other beds, to he 
ſown in the ſpring, -in the ſame field as that of the cabbages;. 
which they lay in right angles. The form of this +, ty oy nr ad- 
mit of making the beds more than 40 feet long. being 
too ſmall to uſe the plough in, it was dug with the „ and 
made inte beds the latter end of November. The middle of the beds 
was raiſed pretty high, and a dee furrow. parted them... Tho breadth 
from furrow to furrow was fix feet. No dung was uſed. 

«The winter's froſt made the mould quite looſe and fine. I found 
it in ſo good condition, that 1 tought it-neodleſa to give it another 
— ED 

Were not ion , 
not been ſtirred for upwards of five months. 
only made a ſhallow furrow in the middle of each. bed, in one 
of which I ſowed beet, in two others carrots, and in the other two 
ſcorzoneras. — — m 7 the 
lants came w were thinned wherever grew 
* thick, — Hos a diſtance of 14 or 15 inches . the 
beet roots, ſeven. or eight inches between the carrots, and four or 
five inches between ne ſcorzoneras. None of theſe plants were 
watered at all, - 

This ſpot being,as I before ſaid, too ſmall to admit the plough, 
the all — theſe beds were ſtirred by hand, with a ſpade, on 
the py f June, 27th of July, and 6th of September. The leaves 
of the plants were three or four times larger than thoſe of the ſame 
kind of plants in the kitchen garden; and though the rows were fix 
feet aſunder, the leaves of the carrots met in many places, in the 
middle of the furrows between the beds. 

The * dug up the 2 5th of October. They were al 

ä nearly 
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nearly of the ſame ſise, oi. five'or fix inches in diameter, towards 
— — part; Which was much larger than any in the | 
en garden. 
The carrots were tins: up the 8h of November. gardener, 
who, when he ſowed them, would have betted all he in the 
world, that the Id not be worth the di * 
at their ſize. They were from geen inches long, and 
from two and a half to three aid hal a fone ve fs diameter, 
and e 
The ſcorzoneras throve well - and their leaves were very large: 
till, on the 17th of Auguſt, when 1 had not feen them for a week, 
I found them totally changed, their leaves withered, and hanging 
on the ground. opening a furrow on one fide of them, to 
lay their roots bare, I found them entirely covered with ſmall white 
flugs. I filled up part of this furrow with ſoot, in hopes that its bit- 
terneſs would drive them away. For ſome days, there were mueh 
fewer of them, and — —U— a little ſtrength : 
hut their enemies in ſo great numbers, that they ſoon de- 
ſtroyed them all, a very few roots , which; notwiehſtanding 
the injury they had received, were larger at the end of fix-menchs, . 
than thoſe in the kitchen garden were at the end of nineteen: 
*«« Beſides the great —— already mentioned; which all theſe 
had over of the — in the kitehen- garden; they 
two others, well worthy our attention. In the firſt place, they 
were much more tender and delicate, and their flavour higher and 
more pleafing to the palate: and ſecondly, they —.— — * = 
time to hoil them, than thoſe raiſed in the kitchen pune 
not impute this ſolely to my not uſing dung: the 'new We had 
likewiſe its ſhare in this improvement; the juices of plants being 
certainly moſt perfect in ground tliat is often ſtirred: the ſun and air 
have then an eaſier acceſs to the plants, and keep them ſound; 
and the dews penetrate to their roots, as deep as the mould is ſuffi- 
ciently looſe. I am perſuaded that the perfectien of theſe plants, 
was entirely owing to theſe cauſes, To have raiſed them in beds, 
and given them the ſame culture as wheat receives, would have been 
but an imperfect experiment, had I not like wiſe baniſhed the uſe of 
dung. This laſt point was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to know 
with certainty what earth alone is capable of doing, when managed 
according to the principles of the new huſbandry. 


«.In 1753, I repeated my experiments on- the ſame plants, vis. 
cabbages, 


6 9 * | 
* : 
= » * 
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cee f reren, and gere 5 and, all of bes 
Were e 


and with the ſame ſucceſs: for they were equally beauti 


Fart II. 


And well-flavour' d, as before, 9952 wir 

_ * I likewiſe planted a bed of colliflowers this year, whic which-wvors: F 
ea the' gth. of June. On the aoth of Auguſt, I out the 
ſt; h&ads; Which were very fine, and of an excellent taſte. 
Ck, cultivated in the ſame manner, ene een 
they were greatly retarded by a — —— hail. 

Jam now ſtying to raiſe more la pes en atham: | 
according to the new. huſbandry. Te . have laid ; 
bed of 32 perches long aud ſix feet wide, and ves gry 
2 March with a row! of e which — e _ 
t | 18145 1 
9 have. ſayeral, beds ſux, fact Hide, planted with rows: 
of ſtrawbenries. [The vigor of the plants, the of che 
leaves, and the rere — wok 
that the fruit will 

The ſucceſs 1 dare already had, cog caſe with which this culture 
is performed, the advantage of not uſing dung, and that of being 
caled of che trouble 2 85 watering, ſo — any in kitchen gardens, 
that, in hot weather, it takes up almoſt the whole of one man's 
time, are conſiderations of ſuch weight, 45 degernained me 46 conti- 
nue theſe experiments. >l1, 4h 2 . 5 

, * Accordingly, in 1754. I raiſed. the ſane. plants 


7 — 
Tho the year was very hot — I watered none of them, ex- 

cept at the time of tranſplanting, to make them take the better. 
Tl oſe that were left where they were ſown, were not watered at 
all. Aha ſhews how much the new er me a moiſture 
in tae W : 
The ſtrawberries, this year, were admirable, extremely large, 
finely ſcented, and of a very high flavour. 

« The aſparagus, which was in its ſecond year, was as fine as any 
in the beſt cultivated gardens, | 

© Artichokes planted at the end of May, produced their beſt fruit 
in September, which was, in general, from 12 to 15 inches in 
circumference. Their leaves n covered the beds ſix feet 
wide, | 
I. have raiſed even melons in the ſame manner, without any 
dun; g. or hot bed, and without bell-glafſes, or any glaſs-frame to cover 
chew. 1 * them as 1 would have done wheat. The plants 


came 


* 17 ER 
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vour'd; E e Tn ul cee eo any ha 
grainy hand. f not; r erg VI: © &i 
.-< raid the fate plants agüin in 1755 And 1746, „in the fame. 
manner; ah4with the fame ſucceſs as re. have always, 
been hargory/|better'taſted; aud in every reſpect fintt, than thoſe. of, 
'kitehengueden.> Nothing could be more ſtriking, than, in 1755. 
dry yecur; t ſee theſe” aways green, and in great vigor, 
any alteration ; Whilſt thoſe in gardens, which were 
watered every day, droop'd during part of the day, and grew but 
" r ID 2101 
2 We may place the greet "confidence in thee experithents' 
one cis as they have'been- cultivated in the fame manner fo 


„and always with3 the "ſame ſucceſs. The beauty, 

and vigor of the plants, cannot be imputed. to dung or 

other manure, for none was Filed; nor did they want watering, to 
which-Þ never had recourſe, but when any of them were tranſp ant 

cd: il xt ici thoreſdre to dh cuftüre that their floyfilhing growth muſt 

be-aſeribed: und chis id che tbe tetharküble, as it ib well known, 

that, in the common management of kitchen gardens, if the d 

was not to be dunged for ſeveral years, xr_would Produce only poor 

and tinted plants. 

M. ade — datehdeg: dh how ud 
of the reale, or fuller's thiſtle, which grew to a ſurpriſing height, 
and produced an number of tlie fineſt and beſt heads 
that the fullers of that country had ever ſeen.” 

This plant is of ſuch importance to the: len mapufiQory 
which it is uſeforiva is es Float, that we mull Ai 
leave to add here Mr. Millers directiofts for the culture of it. 95 

It is ted; fays he;" by ſowing the ſeeds in ih, 
upon a ſoil that has been well dried. * lh t one peck” of this. 
hed will ſow an acre; for che plants ſhould: have room to grow; 
4, otherwiſe the heads will not 0 large, nor in 05 great quantity. 
When the plants ure come up 22 muſt hoe them · in is ſame 
«+ manner as is practiſed for * cutting down alf the weeds, 
« and fingling out the plants to abo ut fix or eight inches diltance; 
and as plants advance, and the weeds begin to grow again, 
«you muſt hoe chem a ſecond” time, l out the jorge to a 
ider diſtarice;; for they ſhould be; fit; Taft, left at leaſt a. foot 
* >and ybu ſhould be "particularly careful to clear en 
*'H 66 m 


ndry to the culture 
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* ſhilling a fave,” 5 
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d, its Faats, in ſrarch o ita necaſſary 
9 bunt ode another, 
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22 Tn Fhe oabbages — 
wer ex 
Due, and lng ben wh hal Gas, came to 


. -Augulk, o 
two feet aſunder, andi ſet ihtre lacks 255 


the ground, about them:threa tires atube 
Engr, Sire between each ſtixring, hecamadergenand 
better taſted, than thoſs they wenn coltinntmhinctbe — 
N. February, he ſowed. onions, which beem neglectedi till 
towards, the middle of May, were; moſt of NT 
pri He ordered theſe weeds to be pulled; up, and. un 


— IG _ 
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ef this cbftüte of pot- 


Me Duhamel ceheiudes his account 
ane letter from a gentleman Fon 


1 
Din 
u in den ary tHe aden of al Who le them. 
W eee fine,” and on the fifth ef July 1155 
2 — and * ein Be produce a grea { 
1 DEN s country “. 1 hate .cab- | 
* bages which,” I dare f ghd 36! Hard of 45 pounds. 1 : 
« had ſome laſt” > 14 5 pounds, but the $04 
was 500 10 well cultivated then, is 1 now,- nor were t 
— They have fuffered nothing from che drou tz, "bait. on 
the Warmer the weather has been, the finer they 
— © "They have lot deen Wareted"at . Bor Have may 
*« eatrots; which are * 4 od A. OR : and I hays 
< cabbage lerrices w wei « © t advanta 
« which'I find in the new „is that PIRIE e reſetved 
from the of 466 much rain, of tov great drought. The 
«earth, when well cultivated, is always in 4 moiſt The 
more 1 reflect on this new method of culture, che more 1 admire 
„it. None but thoſe who are eos Ant wh W e 
„van foreſte the immense Wvantageer attend 


«© 30,” 1 * : 
The ue that my be Wess of Bens ur the Aditi tated of 
in this chapter, for the of cittle, feems to have eſcaped M. 
Duhamel's attention. As their flze, and conſequently thelr quantity, 
is capable of being prodigiou rodigiouſly increaſe | rears of the new 
huſbandry, this trot is the more rtant. We 
therefore endeayvur 0 ſupply our author's deficieticy it this re- 
81 2 pes. 


as Mr. die aaa bas bon ch mor more in Fg: 
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8 9 8 wh none of the Abels gem fr A 1 ao 
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 from'the of Cyprus, where it is ſaid. to «gent pin ite 
feats of it is ſu TE TT 

try. It was not ae be any degree of | in. Ol a 19080, — 
1 ar matt; a have-beeh fo, much 
did ul re- 
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225 e crop LN 
„ente 3 in garde 
| 275 cultivated | -4 5 


oxſes are, —— A 
«© " food, and for hogs there is . better. I bave alſo khown 
in 


e for 3 s, which — 
Up ons uſe in hard winters, when pak has been a 


other fond, at which times great numbers 1 deer have 
* for want; and thoſe that haye eſcaped, have been ſo —— 
* duced, as not to recover their fle{ the following ſummer; wWherens 
1 thoſe fed with carruts have been kept in geod . conditiau all the 
oy Winter, and 1 upon the growth of the gras i in the ſpring, have been 
<< fat early in the ſeaſon; which is an. be where the gfafs i is 
0 generally backward i in its growth. vgelo aid ni 
There is alſo an advantage in the cultivation of this root, be 
'« yon that of the ay = 42 the crop is not 10 liable v0 fail: 
. for aß the carrots Own in ſpring, the ants 'gencrally.come 
ae 'well; aß unleſs the ua. by of June July prove very bad, 
* op is no danger of the crop ſucceedin gr whereas turneps are 
frequently deſtroyed by the fl flies at their firſt coming up; and in 
** dry autumns they are attacked by caterpillars, which in a ſhort 
*. time: devour whole fields ; but carrots are not attacked by theſe 
vermin!” Therefore every farmer who has a 85 af eattle or 
«ſheep, ſhould always have a fu —— or of has land 
% pro urpoſe, w mu t. and a Proper 
«ge — york the roots running down. 
preparing of the land for carrots, if it has not been in tillage 
ae it ſhould be 8 in autumn, and then | plowed 
«a=croſs 


OT 


< z>crofs.again before winter, laying'it u in high ridges. to mellow 
by the froſt: and if che ground is poo ge eres toute be ſome 
4 2 e eee in winter, kinks ſhould be-plowed in 
t beginning Febtuury: then in March, the nd 
e thould.be -plowed- again to receive the feeds; in the 22 
« which, ſome farmers have two ploughs, one following the other 
ini the ſame furrow, ſo that the ground is looſened a foot and a 
half deep: others have men with ſpades following the plough in 
0 the furrows, turning oy 9 a ſpit of earth from the bottom, which 
;* they lay upon the top, levelling it ſmooth, and breaking the clods: 
pp 3 method is attended with a little more expence, but is 


much to be preferred to the firſt; becauſe in this way the clods 


Lare more broken, r e e eee ee 
„ evener.. 
If. the land has been in tillage before, it will require but three 
lowingsz the firſt juſt before winter, when it ſhould be laid in 
jy res ns dares the fotond croſs: plowing ſhould! be in Februa! 
4 — if it is well harrowed to break the clods, it will 
* ſervice: the laſt time muſt be in March, to receive the 
44 this ſhould be performed in the manner defore mentioned. 
ut After this third plowing, if there remain great clods of earth un- 
broken, it will be proper to harrow it well before the ſeeds are 
«ſown. One pound and a half of ſeeds will be ſufficient for an 
:« acre of land: but as they are apt to adhere together, ſo it renders 
-* them more difficult to ſaw. even, than moſt other ſorts : therefore 
* ſome mix a quantity of dry ſand with their ſeeds, rubbing them 
well together, ſo as to ſeparate the carrot ſeeds from each other, 
;**-which is a good method. After the ſeeds are ſown, they muſt 
| I I bet: ney hs) and when the plants come 
up, they ſhould be hoed. 
. : _« But in order to preſerve 1 your. carrots for uſe all the winter and 
18 ſpring, you ſhould, about the beginning of November, when the 
green leaves. are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in ſand in 
4 dry place, where the cannot come to , taking them 
out from time to time as you have occaſion for them ; reſt 
' - « ſome of the longeſt and ſtraiteſt roots for feed, if you intend to 
« fave any; which roots fhould be planted in the middle of Febru- 
„ ary, in a light ſoil, about a foot aſunder each way, obſerving to 
« keep the ground clear from weeds: and in the middle of Au- 
1 guſt, when you find the ſeed is ripe, you muſt cut it off, and carry 


«6 it 


£0 PD TAE z 


— — OTE) 
em Sand by hoeings. When the leaves 
may be dug up for uſe, and kept in fant, 
ſeldom n after E d a 


» fays is, by ſome 
pris, clint hls forthe ua of Map being 
«©. a fovercign remedy to preſerve them from the rot, th 
« are fed twice à week for two or three hours each with the, 
% Bains . ey ga we | 
n r 
<< animals abound, will deſtroy it, if it is not ſecurely 
3 —_— rer 
« of in their fields, by cultivating parſley will draw 
© hares of — ——— The bans ning 


— — 
vill ſow one acre of land. T garden 
4 . eee ee 
* parſnip, and are greatly eſteemed Dutch for 
9 2 r nee 

* carrots, and are e and wholeſome, cſpecially-for thoſe 
« who are troubled with the gravel. 

«« The napus frtveſtric, or wild navew, generally known by the 


ch oH. 379 
nume of rape or cole ſeed, is much cultivated in the ifle of Eh 
_ «and Prot Gi ink of r its ſeed, from bl 
« rage obi drawnes and it hath adi been cultivated of late yer, 


— 


« in other places, for feeding af cattle, 'w t advantage.— The 
« cole ſeed, when cultivated for feeding of — 9 ſhould be own 


©: abou the middle of June. The ground for this Groult be pre 

in the fare marizer as for turneps. "Phe quantity of Led 
«4 for an" acre of had; is from fix to ci t pounds, and as the price 
« of the ſeeds is not great, ſo it is better to allow eight pounds; for 


" . 


< if the plants are too efeſe im any part, 


<< leaves; they will be fit to hoe; which muſt be performed in 
the ne manner as is-pratiifed for turneps,—© © 


"SETS. VE FECT. . 

TI root is no eultivntect more for Ng fattening, of 

cattle; prog r than for the of men. | 
* is ſown in —_ year, but. 1 at the end 
of June, during all July, and in the beginning of Auguſt; takin 
advantage of ery rin the falls during this time; for that 225 
to mae the feed'fprout. | A eb” « 
I is ſown in land that Has been well dunged and tlioroughly 
plowed.” Nhe feed is ſown by hand, as equally as poflible, and co- 
vered with-the- harrow, about an inch deep; for if it were covered 
3 there would be danger of its not riſing. _—_ 
When che turneps appear above ground, the farmer examines. 
where they have failed} in order to ſow freſh ſeed, which he covers 
with the rake. When the turneps are about the bigngfs of a finger's 
end, they are carefully. lived, to keep them from weeds which would 
hurt them greatly, and to thin the” plants where they are too thick: 
ft a few large turneps are more profitable than a greater number 
Theſe plants ſcarce any other culture: only muſt be 
ſhelter'd from all kinds of cattle; and eſpecially hogs, would 
ſoon turn Nn field in ſearch of tlieſe roots, which they, are 
very fond 
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o well, -. ann 


FR, "Tt is toobſerve. that, all roots, Gch 2s f 
een We G beſt where, there is great depth depth.of eoud 


ticached our * garden three ſeet deep. — hat 
grew very "fine, and roots,in particular erer of « ſurprifivg lengtlr 


and bigneſs. 
ought to be well 


This ſhews that the ground intended for tu 


ſtirred, and as deep 5 and as turneps ache in a light ſoil, 
we muſt . to bring the ſtrong ſoils fits at ne, by the 


two means we have already ation as capable of producing that 
effect, viz. dung and plowing. If dung is wanting, the e 
muſt be repeat N een Bots Wa of the ſoil. 
s may be ſown from the middle of May to the inning of 

AR bu the uſual ſeaſon is about midſummer, Their ſucceſs de- 
pends greatly on the nature of the ſoil and the ſtate of the weather. 
An ounee of, ſeed will ſow as 28 bp when drilled, as u pound 
will-in the common way; becauſ; 5 gart has been taken to ſow 
only the neceſſary quanti Ao ſee e alle no Gen to un. 
the plants afterwards, 

e beſt way is to ſow . in e rows ix feet aſunder., Kr. 
Tull owed them in double ros; but they did not do well. He 
likewiſe ſowed them in ſingle rows, but at the diſtance of « only three 
feet. Theſe yielded more turneps than a neighbouring field which 
was ſown and managed in the common way. But it is ill better to 
leave a ſpace of fix feet between the rows; * if the alleys are well 
plowed to the depth of five or fix inches, the turneps will thrive 
wonderfully, even tho' no other moiſture falls but the devs _ 
will fink into the earth to their roots. , + 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Tull's experiment, I a fo them-in 

double rows; or, if in ſingle rows, thoſe rows ſhould be but four 
feet aſunder. That is the ſpace which is left in Languedoc between 
the rows of vines, and which is plowed with oxen. 


If 


be VI. On ru 3 


A aaa pagers after the turnops are 
ſown, it would be: — oe rhe ſhallowy: but if ruin 


— — deeper in the cath, we pr er a 


3 Sone 2i:fT 
M. Tall. — — 
5 2 5 


y * 
was the firſt ttiat niere. 


+ in an cal way of having g two growths of mer io the ime 
as another way, which is, to-ſow the ſeed: of the / laſt 


Te 


IG roller over the whole feld. he ak. 
ſurface of the earth ſo that they can neither 
or out, 9 — 2 — But this 
1 would be very hurtful to the turneps, if the ground had 
y plowed,” prone ene 
incbnveniences ate wever 7 by 
2 CEC way nt —— rg 
have — — — 7 the hoein 
ps to deſtroy. The Horſe - hoe is the only inſtrument wi 
e work ere well be dog, the earth being often hard, that 
would only fcratch it. | 
When the gaben tur been kindly; and all the ſeeds! have grown, 
and the plants have not ſilfered by the f, oc other,inſe&s, they mu 
be thinned early, that the earth may not be exhauſted b ah oa x 
are not intended 20 remains for choſe that are left ſhould be about a 


foot aſunder. 

Wh the turneps thrive well, only each alternate. alley need be 
hoed —＋ time, and the others a fe days after : — better 
to feed the plants by degrees, by dividing the hoeings in this manner, 
hs | Tt 
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6 there it no urcaſion to om (>. 
|left-theix odats be hurt: nor is ĩt neceſſary to how them 


till are about the uf one end. $643 bur i: 
they ingneds 2 ty 5 


(one cf dhe wg are 
— fide nov bdedy:f the/rantd of'chs\þlane; tui 
have made rn therefore 
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4 722 pare the ground very well ral the Glccetating crops; as. well as preatly 
8 
« or 28698 inc TE remain 
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4 the land is ſttong, ay —.— ſo har& in cheſe placch Which cn | 


« 9 line the growth of the turneps; and this, may; be dene at 'x {mall ExPence : 
＋ — hand will perform a great deal of this work in pak and whoever. will — 
Gt 


trial, will find their account in practiſing it I 
ar Boy DrirdEry are much mote liable to er en 70 ede ee of de Ee = 
than they: will be on a bout ſoil: ble 
Men 2. £11 18 


| 3 nen 
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og — * K 

om :5) When a; er has a great quantity 

— © Hoher ſupplied by this © than they 
FTIR 


poſtibly could if all the alleys were to be hoed. 

turneps are young a furtow muſt not be left o near 
the et above them would —.— too dry: but 
there 4s no es ar; autumn, hem are grow ſtrong 
and the earth; id moiſt. M. Duhamel does — advileable 


neither to leave a furrow open near them S 
would be in greater danger of being hurt the froſt. 
alternate hocing, or, which is the fame — 


ines will be ſufficient when the turneps are ſown late. But hen 


they are ſawn early, v ahd — weed grow, ne boding will ob 


ens. ot} Sed: : 21 T ge ee 10 v. 81 


By means of this culture, M.Dubaniel has ſeen which 
weighed from ſixteen to ninctech.-poundsz: . arid we mm depend; 


4% lays he, upon their weighing eng 2 — fac een. 


'c Rr oe) in a good foil, which is after the ra 
on a qua of a feel; | ——— 


« eight upon an arpent. If, in a ſquare of '24 feet; which is the 
rch, turneps are planted in rows — — there will be 

— our rows, r — 3 in weighin 11 
00 « pounds; r the yield 11 $500 —— 


py blos 2 »t1 1631 Wor A Fon v0 F - 
chief uſe of $qrptps is, eee th the winten andipringy 
till there is a ſuffiieney of graſs for-their paſture; and as they are 
pulled up they are wanted. they up the ground which 
ſhould be ſown with wheat, and ſometimes —4 when it ſhouldibe! 
ſowed wi corn. In the — Ng they are no ind 
rance to ſlowings for as: 
og paaghe fond ene ales e — ce rows of 
and whom the tu are pulled, the groun grow on is hood, 
and becomes the alley betweeh the beds. of corn. 110 273 nde 
It is well pm wits at oxen and cows are very fond of this food, 
which fattens thetn, and increaſes the mill of cows. : Sheep: too tat 
it readily, and thrive upon-it*, hen they have been uſed to it early: 
but they do not reliſh it when it has not been offered them till they 
are grown old: however, if they are kept faſtingtwoor three days, moſt 
* cotrects the inconveulences which may ariſe from the tos great moiſture... 
and,co of —— — mat do of goa ts wed reins 
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See p. 318. 
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great part of them remain in the earth. "Tis true theſe 
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lambsisrith. urneps begin 
run up to feed; 2 Fs choſe racer hs, let chem 

hurt faik-f6its, lucerne, clover; bor.” n ce L194 e | 

- Whew ſheep are fed upon ELL 

at large in me ficktt they would ſpoil/mo re turnept — 

than would feed them a whole winter. They by are else poem aten 

1b me 1699 ftaqd wanulk s fol 01.5999. 


three-different ways. 
The firſt is, by inc 


with hurdles, proportioned to- 
eee e e 


morning. AH wot 344 gan! t 199091 10372421 111 04 Mie ona 
Sheep eat only dhe deaves and the heart of the turnieps; 16 thut · 
of 
the roots are-afterwards'pulled out with a fork with iron But 
befides that all of Wem are not pulled up: a iced to hor Ne 
deze en does nad ere tainted with def 


1 itt ie iN 
— the tirneps, 
ſheep/are ſent in. They 

5 them — food is freſh and in good condi: ion. 

nennen Picees of: 
them remain} © Cell PERVAKT 2004 . i HG ft t nudg 


The turnepe which grow near the hurdles ſhould be they to 
wards che mitidle -of the ſpace hurdled off; becauſe they are leſs- 
liable to be trodden upon there, than hearer the - hardle; where- 
the ſheep run about n TI ATV TAR the freſh 
turneps. i 71 n 2211111: mung 1 bar 510 to; — 

The chird way Sache e „anch carrying them 
into nnother field, or laying gruſt, — 


eat them a The exp 44s re is compen- 
ſated by — e of the dard, ring trouble of moving- 

mo ey 6 ; bar the bei te dung and wine of he hep 
ici lo bnol 1474) #38 nog bun 

This method is whes cho Heb] on which ths turneps 
ets tenth for 2-/Tbw & bury and lo upon part 
of the turneps, which would be loſt. e t wet earth, 
theywould poach it, and render it unfit for corn. 3. Rb 
— TOE gp aayan paar waugynon DO RN 
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any Ar re An, 6 E T. l et 
nen en erk, rained amn oth nw Eien. 


* ? Ex * » 


I". 175 2 | 
ſuffered d greatly for want of rain, and none of them 
x the fie chey would have dbne in eee 
them lei ht pounds: nr t wa 
three or four. 1 . 
'Th ad M. de eee ſowed ſome. beds with one row, 
, and others with three rows. They were afterwards. 
inn dog the po were a fbot aſunder in the a urns 
wirin-one row were the largeſt, and, in general, the mo 
dome of them weighed 14 a and moſt of ie” thing m 
ſeven to eight. In tlie other rows, they did not weigh ſo much; but 
_—_ were in great number. He ay fo at the time of his om 
this, repeated his experiments often enough to determine- 
— of 1695 bi each bed will yield the greateſt.crop. 
He makes the following calculation of the produce of an arpent, 
ſowyn in ſingle rows, and cultivated according to the new hu 


ſuppofing e turneps to weigh only fix pound each :. which i is very, 


11 a n of 36 ſquare toiſes, which is nearly the extent of an 
de formed into beds of four feet wide, which is ſufficient for 
one row of turneps. "Theſe beds will be 216 feet long, and conſe- 
uently will contain that number of turneps planted a foot afunder. 
ole 216 ring — by the number of beds, will |" 11664: 

for the prod nt, which - multiplied by fax, the 


12 ve 69984 pounds for fe weight of al 
2 — — ernie A Le Lal upon as a very 
confiderable crop: —— — chat in à good year, . 


it will be double what he has here calculated. 
In 1755, M. Duhamel ſowed turneps in a field, on beds. They 


And. equal to almoſt an acre and a quarter of our.meaſure.. 
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de. Chiateau-vieux ſowed turneps on beds, in two 
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| 0 middle of July grow very larg 2 unleſi the froſt 
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* general culture of. this — * 2 forme el 25 1. . . * 
oy 8 ſays he, delight in a light, ſandy, — ſoil, which 
rank and 1 


old 


15 are —_ — — upon 


g Seien * 
on Adee n ee ſowin of t 8 is any Sad Hom. the 


« begi of. the middle of Auguſt, or a little later ; 
47 thoug 745 1 to ſow them much after, becauſe, if the 
0 autumn ſhould not prove very mild, they will not have time to ap- 

|. 5 Wes nor will the roots of thoſe which-are * — 
— — wo pounds of Red are 2 or an acre 


of land en io broad caſt), but one; pound 3 is the tc al- 
eee 


"© Theſe feeds ould always be fown upon an open . 
« for if they are near hedges, walls, buildings, or fees, Fey avill 
10 1 5 up, and be very long topt, but their roots ill nat grow to 
« any fize. Th are ſown. in great plenty in the fields near London, 
ot only for TNT uſe of the kitchen, 15 for food for cattle in win- 
A en there is a ſcarcity of other food: and this way it becomes 
improvement to barren. ſandy lands, particulatly in Nor- 
40 J Rik. hen by the culture of 3 many perions . doubled 

” che ee value of their ground. 

When the plants have got four or five 3 y thould be 
i hoed, to — — the weeds, and to cut up che plants which, are too 
« thick, leaving the remaining ones about fix or eight inches aſunder, 
« which will be room enough for the plants to ſtand for the. firſt hoe- 
70 f ing; and, the ſooner this is performed when the plants have four 
&« Teaves, the better they will thrive: but in the AS, hoeing,which 
e muſt be rformed about three weeks or a month after the firſt, 
&« they ould d. be cut up, ſo that the remaining plants may ſtand 
© 1 or ſixteen inches diſtance, or more, eſpecially if they are 
« deſigned for feeding of cattle : for where: the plants are allowed a 
* good diſtance, the roots wall be 1 large: — _ what 


— hree or four ounces, ſays Mr. Tull, is the uſual quantity to drill, 


have often obſerved. But in 
uſe of the kitchen; they need not be left at a 
ten inches r arenot fo generallyeſtcomed 
for the table. 7 2 
It is not — —— practice of owing — for 
-cattle;>has been im general uſe. How it Happened that 
this i ſhould have been ſo long neglected in every 
part of is not eaſy to determine; fince it is very plain that 
—— known to the ancients; for Columella, 
22... 22 — 
—————— T 
ä — roots which axe not wan for. table, _ 
«-caten_by the cattle. And yet this plant was not much cultivated 
««-in. the till of late years, nor is the true method of cultivating 
« turneps yet known, or at leaſt it is not in ſome of the 
Mirror — ur for in many 3 
«with: in and thoſe plants Which come up, and 
ive till tho barleyis cut; — green for the ſheep — 
up, but never have any — — thncartep: 
be — and 
« ſo are to gro and 
«« where the turn deen baute i patches — 3 
*«:{o that they 4 r — never can have good 
roots, which is the principal aan and nine 
* ſhould\de.chiefly. attended to- 


Some very curious farmers, continues Mr. Miller, * as 1 
. oultivuted turneps, by ſowing the ſeed in rows, with the;drili-plough. . 


« In ſome the rows are ſown three fect aſunder, in others 


66 four, in ſome five, and ſome fax; The latter has been recom— 
« mended by ſome, as the moſt proper diſtance ; and although 


« the intervals — yet the crop produced on an acre has 
been much greater, than upon the ſame quantity of land where 


the rows have been but half this diſtance; and upon all the ficlds 
« which have been tilled, the crops have greatly exceeded thoſe which 
have been hand hoed.. The late lord viſcount Townſhend was: at 
« the expence: of making the trial of theſe two different methods of 
* huſbandry, with the greateſt care, by equally dividing. the fame. 


« field into different lands, which were alternately — 4 in drills, 


and the intermediate lands in broad caſt. The latter were hoed by 


- 
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i loſt e bulk, which EY | 
places where they are ſown for the 
reater diſtance than 


elt, the merhod of hocing them is not underſtood ;- 
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3 — other, cultivated; dyithe+ 
ough; and when the roots wete grown, chis ord- 
(rk eue gene y ef dead, been Own-in-diffe- 

meaſured, ue. the e dee ae eee, 
Were 10 


<< rent methods, 
* ——— roots which had been cultivated by the plough, 


much larger than the other, oper) ge rar ws oa a 
ton and a half mot than that bf an nere inthe 


5 
Ven the turneps art fown in drille, to be 
«© hoed EEE 
0 $00 near er in the rows; as alſo to eut up the weeds between 
«« the plants, where the cannot reach them. If this is care- 


fully performed, the -of the intervals will encourage. the 
* n of the roots, by thus of the ground, and make it 
t much better prepared for the crop of barley, or whatever elſe is 
*« fown the following ſpring. — — era rem MY 
2 to be more expenſive than that — — — 
40 uainted with it: but thoſe who have 


find the horſe - hoeing to be much the and by far the 
for the country vrho are employed in hand-hoeing 
over-their work, ſo that halfthe 


* i is very common to ſee the fields of full of the 

*« flowers of the charlock. Now, in the horſe-h all choweeds 
in the intervals will be deſtroyed ; ſo that if a few plants in 
the rows of turneps ſhould: be overlooked, they may; be cafily 
* drawn when appear viſible; and . 
will be foner and better cleared from weeds. wp. 


LY “% The greateſt evil which. attends a crop of nens is that of 
E their bang defiroped by the fly, which uſually happens 


ſoon after | 
the plants come above ground, or while they are in the ſeed leaf; 
for after they have put out their rough leaves pretty ſtrong, they 
this danger. ——ů———ůů—ů— ſo that 
« if there 6 rain when the turneps come up, they will grow 
ſo faſt as to be in a few days out of danger the fly; and it 
hath been found, ere MITES meer WO TL eG 


| * See chalk in th anicl Woods, p 105. 


ae | "leaped 


g 8 8 ; . 
_ . | £3 C T U R N E P 8. 1 mw 
p VI. * * Þ- * & * 


* dy much better chan thoſe ſown in broad cuſt: but if 
* ſoot is ſown ns of corn it will boo great ſer- 
vice to keep fly, and a finall uantity oE it wüde funden 
— vor] where the drills only are to be covered. g 
: e | is from the cater- 


1 which very often attack them when they are ſo 
as to have ſix 
of deſtroying 


or eight leaves on a plant. The method 
| theſe inſects is to turn a large parcel of hungry poultry 
«« early in the morning into the field: they will foon devour the in- 
*« ſeQts, and clear the turneps. To thivevil, che which are 
— — eb : for. as the / be · 

tween. the rows will be ſtiered, the plants wilt be grow. 
6. ys ns 
When the is ſtirred in every part” (as in the new 

2 ee — dale Sept, the turnps 


— — it is ofven the mike of April 
0 before the — will de cleared; for che late feed in the ſpring, 
before the natural graſs comes up, is the moſt wanted, where 
numbers of ſheep or ewes are maintained; and one acre of turneps 
«c-will afford more feed than fifty acres of the bes paſte at that 
<< ſeaſon. 
In Norfolk, — 
« tities of turneps for feedin . black cattle, which turn to great ad- 
vantage to — thereby they procure god ering 
for their land; {o that they have good crops of 
«6 y upon thoſe lands, which-would not have been worth the 
40 1 tn EM I gene 3 
- «There been receipts e taking 
« — aligns dlathop . 
<6 two or three which I have feen tried with ſucceſs, The 
'«-firſt-was the ſeeds in water with flower of brimftone 
* nixed, ſo as to make it ftrong of the brimſtone: another was, 
« ſtceping it in water with = quantity of the juice of horſe-alons 
% mixed: botii of which have been found of uſe. Thie ſowing of 
«« ſoot, or tobacto- duſt over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear 
* above ha ziſo been found very ſerviceable : in dhart, 
«© whatever will add vigour to _ young plants, will prevent _= 


| | THE: CULTURE OF "Pandit 
« b the for theſe nover attack then, al 
ET ponds 2 


remarkable, amon e ele or 
—— 


t, to preſerve gs ay" nn 
: | eir growth. He ſowed the ſeed in a 
nutſery, where there was leaſt danger of the flugs or the fly, and 
| Ther, They remained in this marry, ell thy 
remained in this nurſery, till they 
lanted. By this means, he gained 


fallow, — oy 


CHAP. vn. 
of FLAY and HEMP. 
LAX: ad He alk Gl; e e 


I 


the — . Te 

ts is —— Both — 
riſhers ik gm he prog. Both af hm ae rat inp: 
nor ſhould either of them be ſown two years upon the ſame 
land, in the old huſbandry. The fenny of Lincolnſhire, and 
of the iſle of Ely are the moſt places'in E d for 
the culture of theſe plants. Betwixt two and three buſhels of ſeed 
is the uſual allowance for an acre of land fown in broad-caft: but 
Mr. Miller ſays he has found it, from many repeated experiments, 


_ CE Ir bet nos 1 Ee 


3 a 2 N up, 
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to hoe chem in the ſame manner as is practiſed for turneps, 
— the E re. from each 
— — i foot or ſixteen inches a- part. - Great 
care ſhould be taken to all the weeds, which twice hoeing 
Wet nut my op mr prom: anne 


Flax begins to ripen towards the latter cnd of Aug vehen, cara 
en not to let it grow over ripe, It ſh therefore be 
led up as ſoon as the heads be begin te g to grow brown and hang down= 
_— otherwiſe the ſeeds will ſoon ſcatter and be loſt. If the flax 
pulled when it firſt begins to flower, it will be whiter than when 
18 till the ſeed is ripe; but then the ſeed will be loſt, and the 
thread made of it, tho'.of a fairer colour, will not be ſo ſtrong as 
when the plants are ſuffered to ſtand longer 
There are two ſeaſons 3 oo The firſt: is uſually 
about the middle of Au — begin to pull what is called 
the fimble hemp, whi oe — plants: but Mr. Miller thinks 
it would be mich better . a fortnight or three weeks 
longer, until the male plants have fully ſhed their duſt, without 
* the ſeeds will prove abortive, produce nothing if ſown the 
nor yield any oil. 
ſecond pulling is a little after Michaelmas, when. the ſeeds 
are — This is commonly called Karle Hemp, and is the fe: 
— plants, which were left at the time when the male were 
ed. 8 
x An acre of hemp, on \ a rich ſoil, will produce, in the common 
—— , near three quarters of ſeed, which, together with the 
hemp, is worth from fix to eight pounds. The quantity 
"_ annually. imported into Scotland and Ireland, from the 
Orgs country, and particularly from Riga, amounts to many thoux 
fand pounds ſterling, which might be ſaved the public, by properly 
2 ture of theſe plagts in the nonthern colonies of 


n 

** ks quantity of food which flax and hemp x juire, ' ſeems. 0 

ſecure their ſucceſs in the new huſbandry. amel gives us 

the following experiments made on them in _ — as a ſper 
cimen of what may be hereafter expected. 

M. de Chateau- vieux divided a field into 12 beds, 53 toiſes and 

two feetJong, and ſeven feet wide. The middle. of each bed wag 


raiſed high, 1 there might BAS a greater _ of mould under thę 


plants. 


- 


— 


1 


3 proven — 


vert i. 


2 THE/CULTURE OF 
7 ee eee 
that it was 6s 

the eapetiond-of l —— ke Wed ä of theſe bets | 


2 — Jorg 2 and 


of ſeeds. 
pans Lame vp — Land grow thicks bu « froſt which 
— & April, — — in the 
fame manner, with 15 pounds of hemp-ſeed, which Ekewiſe came 


—— een came 

on when were beat down ic them 
6a gray, when — 7 
ſome 2 r ee. 


what the produce of the 
plants wes tiller thati heh” an 


more roots; by 2 judge that they would 
ne flax and hemp, than in the com- 


wen 
misfortune which attended them was, that they they were 


7 x del Arongor dy tis ele, perceive that their 


threads will be a great deal ſtronger e Ree 
—ů —— 
It is of very great im a the ſame time that the g 


importance, 
of the flax is increaſed, ye ng by mt reg rn" Jenny 
nen made of it, will be better and laſt 


in the 
for it muſt be 
— Fe 
may be 


—4 
2 


experiments which tend to the 
of the culture of theſe plants. Hwy is 


— t that whilſt we are providing greater plenty of food for 
the 


| 
| 
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the ſaſtenanos of men, we may filewiſe) tontribute to the 

4 of lives ſo uſeful to the community? --'" zi do nbofhw ond fritawo |, 
M. de Chatese-vieut obſerves, chat flax” does not fuceced ſo well 
in un when there are tl ſhowers; and that the 


a ty N. being preved unfavourable to it. 
The fax was Bom 995 
Sf he 


— rs 
. — +» — 

: it five or fix feet 7 
its ſtalks were the buck very thick and ſtrong. I 


ſown wich wo, es ne 0h hich es wi ly ſown, 
3 Products od qa. - 
In u — De bn” 15g, the 
ae fruieful ia ſeed, - eſpecially — 


extremely 
rows, which had profited moſt by the hoeings. The middle row 
— dm he bra centre way leſs ſeed. The frequent 
rains in preven ground's being ſo well prepared as 
it ſhould have been, becauſe it was too wet: but, upon the'whole, 
it ſeemed evident, that hemp cannot de rated to its proper 


Deren the aſſiſtanee of ſome dung. | 

M. Aimen, from 40 of female hemp ly: called 
male) raifed in the common way, and which might be deemed fine 
ones, had but half a of feed; and the WEEN eye 
than a of an inch in diameter near the root. 110 U 210 
A fingle plant of the ſame kind, which grew by iefell, che earth 


kept in a looſe ftate round it, yielded ſeven pound and an half 
of ſeed. It had many branches, and the ſtalk was three inches in 
diameter near che rost. Tis true the hemp was coarſe and woody, 
and the fibres were interrupted where the branches' grew. Thoſe 
who raiſe this plant only for the oil of its ſeed, ſow it at 
proper diſtances between their kidney beans and other leguminious 
plants, and it never fails to yours” better TY Nap _ which. is 


nme. 


CHAP. VIII. $ECT. 1. 
8 Of the culture of Sain-foin. % 


1 Prench call this plone ſainfoin „ -ſoin in choke 


hay, baeunſe ky Haga 


Tl venting when, an fo to all kinds of cattle. Kart 


a» or THEOGULMURE wi . 


perhy ll it h Sym and frequently Frenab grafſe; bocauſe we O 
| Le to'the — oft cn Lit & ze 


eee. — its 


many 
toppards the ſurface of — fol 
— many do, that ſainfoin will not 2 
certain depth a bed of gravel, ſtone, ot Wa. 
SS On the the deeper th 
_ -carth more its, roots extend, * the 0nd; more 
 Houraſhing: is the platt ot i x 
3 — its ſeed wall n not grow, a Grall quanti 
Jhoyld: eee n hes nn 
enn e : 352 09) 519 725 
1 This plant Ought ot to be aa whore a deep, eſpe- 
cially in ſtiff lands: for the heads of. theſe ſeeds are ſo large, and 
their, necks ſo weak, that. if they lie much more; than half an inch 
deep. they are not able to riſe thro the incumbent mould. 
As ſainfoin yields but an incont ble produce the / firſt years, 
the farmer, in order to make the mote of his land, often ſows. bar- 
ley,- oats, dlover, &c. with it. The barley and oats, remaining but 
a ſhort time on the earth, e cee but nent Wache 
and, other perennial plants, do it great hurt. 

In gry; years, it frequently happens that when the barley. or boats 
. no ſainfoin yet appears. But on examining nearly, we 

_ perceive white threads, which ſhew. that: the fainfoin has 
Now but its leaves, which were . Goa, have been cut ＋ 
by the mowers, 

If the other ſeeds fown with che fainfoin, come vp thick, and 
grow a-pace, and eſpecially if they are lodged, the ſainfoin- is gene- 
rally choaked. This ſeldom happens if it is ſown with the drill- 
plough: for as it is then drilled by itſelf, -in ſeparate rows, it is leſs 
in danger of being choaked by any * r It r 2 
2 when: ſown quite alone. 

When Mr. Tull began to cultivate hinfoln noterding, to his - 
thad,.he owed to gallons of ſeed to an acre. anne, 


ce n. „ff $A;IN-F oN 0 Th 


. to periſhe its being 
_ fawn too. late, he want 3 
„ EY 2 
that were about 2 
This part of his feld yi — Pale 
the reſt of it did, where the ſred had not — 
fnfoin was much detter than in lands whtich had been own in the 
<a: bo noo va modi nerchl ai arotno 


way. 

Mr. Tull concludes from thence, Ils de in.choftjiratitable-1o fory 
inn that the roots of one plant may not hurt thoſe of an- 
other: and he. 1 chemſelyes who fow thei 
ſainfoin very thick in hopes of a more plentiful crop: be- 
cauſe tha that by is doing they reduce their ——— — 
tion it is in on the hills of Calabria, hear Croto, where it grows na- 
turally without any culture, but ſo low and ſtinted, that one would 
almoſt wonder what could induce any one to think of r | 
ſo unpromiſing a plant as it there ſeems:ta bet. 
10 Mi. Tull 2 b yan'obſeredtion which it wey hot 

be improper to mention s, chat a field of ſainfoin, 
to a piece of land r plowing ap for corn, was greath 


damaged by the plough, which, the ſainfoin, tore 
up ſeyeral plants: ut cat thi par of tet ee afterwards 
more than any other. uo od dtn 

Mr. Tull thinks a gallon of gend Gndendagh eee 


But this ſeed ſhould be ſo diſtributed; that all 2 y be at 
equal diſtances. This cannot be done but with drill-plough. 
There is no fear of diminiſhing n by leſſening the number 
of the plants; for one plant well cultivated will yield | 
pound of hay; eden i only 114 er = _— 
uare and one with another A r of a 
— er wil — — — — "iii 
—— not eng ſo conſiderable a return while the plants are yet 
mall and young: they do not cover the ground, and the field looks 
as if the —— — but when they have attained 
a cover the whole ſurfact. Another advantage 
dry is, that if the _ has been ſown 
9 
Mr. Tall draws theſe, —— — —— A When 
Binſoin is ſown with a deſign to cultivate it with the — 
0 


n o r nn uE Tun ran 


cw oe; eee male ee — — rw | 
che middle dne furry 


Fe, Had deer 
forte DIEY ie rity B03: Ki 27 W Q ent 2 2 | 
. If ninſoin is a eien er inne 
eee 
in the coves A be it leaſt eigut inches aſumder. 
When ſainfoin is ſown without any intention of it, the 
1 — -with' nd greater 
quantity of ſeed; than when they are at ſixteen inches diſtance : for 
cach plant ought to have a ſufficient ſpace round it, to extend its 


roots in, and draw its necellary 1 rr 
at 
ally if 


F buf in (nigh, devs. ohe -fotle, amd. 
under a confiderable. 


there is z bed of chalk, lime-ſtone, or gravel, - 
— — — 


depth of mould. In 
ter, the roots are chilled; und the t ſoon. 


Em i i irs rong plat, the ground where iti own dre 
ſine tilt: for ad it ſhoots out great num- 
we 09s the @ — —ů— 


Taue e 
— 19 — es er bos When it io ien in au- 


tumn, * Plants are in danger of belag hurt by'froſts i it 
id ſown in „it 5 1 
in the earth without it riſes, the drought, uſual at 

The ſpring is thetefore- the 


g* 
that ſeaſon, ſtints: the 
fer of kd eos EE no longer any dan- 

N 


2 arili-ploogh, the ſeed of the ſainfoin is dropt 
into chetincls whiats dis nen makes and is at the ſame time 
covercd with the proper depth of eatth. 

It will not be neceffary. to horſe- hoe the berwerk the beds 
of ſaibfoin, fo often-as between thoſe of corn. It will be ſufficient 
to: horſc-hoe the alternate alleys once a year. By this means, one 


half of the will be reſted each year, on which-the hay may be 
made. — will be but 5 and th artet may 
laſt on the ſame — 


will b beter prepared to receiv thr gran ae 
. "Sainfoin deſerves the utmoſt attention —— 
certainly one of the moſt profitable plants he can cultivate. wat 
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do it ſucceeds beſt 
it —— grow 22 vrhere —— 
can live, ——— —— — clay, ang 


ſubſtance-rctaining water 
— advantage,: chat may be mowed at dif 
ferent degrees of ripeneſs, with nearly the fame profit. 
1. It may be mowed before it is in bloom: 2 4. 
mirable food for horned cattle; and when cut thus early, it yields a 
ſecond: crop, which mg en 39 
letting the firſt corne to its full growth. This early cutting 
attended with another advantage; viz. that in the beginning the 
ſummet it proves uery beneficial to cattle by purging: them, which 
_ nme from the winter s cold, or dry 
ius. If che. weather be rainy; dhe fainfoin-may be left funding. til 
it is in bloom. It is ſtill excellent fodder for cows. But care muſt 
be taken in making it into hay, that the flowers do not drop off, 
which they are very apt to do: for cattle are ſo fond of the flowers, 
that theſe oſten induce them to eat the reſt of the plant. 
3. If che rain continues, the ſainfoin ay continue ſtanding till 
ſome of its ſeeds are formed. The crop will then be more plenti- 
ful; not only becauſe it will have attained its full growth, ogra 
wiſe becauſe its leaves, being more ſubſtantial, diminiſn leſs in 
ing. Tis true, it is not then ſo ant for fodder: but hor 
eat it readily,” becauſe they love to fe between their teeth the ſeeds | 
which now begin to be formed. 
105 Mr. Tull; s this fodder is fo excellent, that horſes need no oats 
when they are fed with it. He affirms that he kept a team of 
horſes with it a whole year in good plight,” without giving them 
any oats, ———— 2 He adds, that 
he fattened ſheep with it, in leſs time than others which were fed 
with corn. But the hay of this plant can never be ſo good as when 
it is cultivated with the horſe-hoe: for in the common huſbandry, 
r 1 
4. If the ſeaſon continues rainy, it would be ſtill more adviſeable 
———— rÄT——— 
the ground: for then the ſeed will ripen, and nearly make up for the 
loſs of the fodder: not only becauſe that ſeed may be carried to 
market but likewiſe becauſe ero_buſhels cf it will go as far in 
i 331+ 1 X nr | 
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i , as three baſhels Eos and »catrhv in (general; as 
well, as -are-extremely fond o . Mi 24 
— —— ies fred may be outidown nd 
1 and, in times of ſcarcity of fodder, il be better uud gor 
hotſes — oy 2 2 
any kind of ſtra w. r ni [20 nab Me657% 
The manner of ſainfoin- hay, ig as follows. - K 1 
— —— it will be 
on: the upper ſide, if the weather is good. The: fwarths, or 
wren mould then be turned, not ſingly, but tro ani two together : 
—— pairs, 2 — 
betwwixt ꝓait and pair, which :noeds but onde rakinge whereas, f 
the fwarths wen tumcd ingly; het is al ala 
would require as much raking again. ont 
As ſoon as both ſides of the)forirthorare a liebe Gy, ch 
de mode up into ſmall oo, the ſume day they ure turnod, K pal. 
Able: for when it is in cock, A deſs. it will be expoſed to the 
injuries of the night, than when it dies ſoatteredꝰ upon dhe field. 
The ſun and de — Yps® HUT: anes 27:7 ANG 
fit» leſs than a week's: teme. 
Theſe little — ah —— — 
without waiting for its being fo dry-ascommonihay-is. 
ed to be: becauſe: comtnon hay, 1 don cloſer,” ex- 
eludes the WIE —ů— — it ſwert ; ſo that. if the weather: 
its being fi mov d and it will heat, turn 
yellow, and be ſpoil'd; whereas ſainfoin, by theitef flexibiliry. of 
its ſtalks, the * — freely, will remain much Wager 
without any danger of ſermenting. 1 ff þ 
\Sainfoin hay is never better than when e dried by the 
83 without the aſſiſtance of the ſun. A little rain; or u 
miſt, which will turn common hay, clover, and even ducerne black, 
„ e which ig 1 ill it rots 
e 1 rain; and the Minſein is not y „lr 
up in cocks, without fear of its Arge 
or — — be ſet up in the middle o each cock, where 
| it will ſerve for a vent hol ä ain ſuperflucus mciſture 
of the hay will tranſpire. 
As ſoon as all danger 4 its. heating is oven theſe becks Mock 
be made into ricks, and thatched. That which is laid up quite 
dry, 


j 
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dry; will come ont of the rick: of e green'colour that which Kas 
heated much in theaick, will look bow. 2 Jniob 20 
It requires ſarnie to know the al- Props * 
— fainfoin to — for "ſeed 
— s ſome cars m before others: every 
bloſſoming at the lower — it, and ſv continues gra- 


do . — and before the flower is: 
— — yy (eva Amoſt fitted the ſeeds that 
gram cheers ſo that if we ſhould defer cutting till the top ſeeds are 
te ripe, the lower, - which are tho beſt, — and be loſt. 
Fhe beſt time to cut it, id when the greateſt part of the ſeed is 
welt fled, the firſt blown ripe, nne 
full. The unripe feeds will ripen aſter and bey in all re- 
ſpedts. as good as thoſe that were ripe before. Some, for want of 
this, have fuffered their ed to ſtand till it was — 

and: then it has ſhed, and been loſt in cutting. 

- Sainfoin ſhauld never be cut in the heat of the day, white: the 
— for; then muth, even of the unripo ſeed, will ſhed in 
The right time for this work, is ls ths venting or the 
evening) hen the dew has render d the plants ſupple. 
f che weather is fine and clear, the vin will won dry ſuffi - 
Fen rg as ——— — but if any rain has 
fallen, and there „ arp turning them, it ſhould be done 
very gently, whilſt are 'moiſt, and not two” r, as in the 
other hay of fainfoin before it has ſoeiled. If the ſwarths are turned 
with the handle of the rake, ic is beſt to raiſe” up the ear-ſides firſt, 
and let the ſtub-fide reſt on the ground in turning: but if it is 
done with the e ne- be e and 
7 If ainfoin bea arial, the fodher it is de the * 
becauſe if the ſwarths are dry, much of the ſeed wilt be loſt in ſe 
parating them; the cars being entangled When molſt, 
fticks faſt to the car; but, W. it drops out with 

the-leaft touch or ſhaking. 411 
There are 'twa ways of 'threſhing it : the one ir field, he! cis 
in the barn. ee eee 
X 2 While 


* Sqmetimies it is threſhod in the feld, widow: being ebe woes caſe, the 
ſwarths are 77 ſeparated, in the dew of the morving, into. parcels of about two 
feet each, by h means it is ſooner dried, than when it lies thicker, as it muſt do, 
if minds into cocks. 


— — through a la 


of it laid amidſt a great 


do ther layer of ſeed, and ſp on 


Irv EE ns Ont are a et 
2 


1 1 e Ur E uur n 


while dhe ſyn ſhines in the-migdiciofithe day The beſt manner 
of doing this, is to have a lage ſhedtl pegg d downs to 22 
for two: men with their flails to threſh o (hilt two other men 

grate. The ſeed: — — 

is threſhed. T is emptied unt e 8 

— ſieve; to ſeparate it from thei chaff and 
broken ſtalks; after it is put into ſacks, and carried into the 
barn ta be winnowed. Curedliculd bir faken at) taidet. ghd bity Bi 


_ Wit 'hecauſe it would be ſpoiled. *#> vat It „rie 


A very important, and at the * article;ian 
the: keeping of the ſeed which is threſhed in the field, without having 
ever been wetted. If it be immediately winnowed, and only x litthe 
heap; or put into a ſack, it will, in a few! 
days, ferment to — that the: greateſt part of it will ſloſe 
its vegetative quality. During that fermentation, it will be very hot, 
and ſmell four. Spreading it upon a barn- floor, only ſeven or 


inches thick, will anſwer no end, unleſs it be frequently and regu- 
larly turned both day and — — 25 — 9 but even 
this will not make its colour keep ſo bright a8 — wel 


houſed, well dried, This laſt, laid up 


unthreſhed; will without any danger of ſpoiling;: becauſe it 
— . — . The beſt way to preſesve the ſeed = 
threſhed im the field, — —— a 'barnifloor;: and: 
upon that a thin layer of ſeedl r:of tra, and an- 
is means; the ſeed; 
mixing with the ſtraw, will be kept oel and — tho 
with as green a colour as when it was put in: . 
12 — bowl 8 ter directed. bw l 
The greateſt part e ſainfoin at is ſown, is-ſpailed 

indiſereetly fed by cattle. Mr. Full is feeding it at all Bea 
and ſecond year, or any other in the ſpring. rater gon 
recovered worn-out 8 of Cinfoin, by ꝓlo 

three feat wide, —— arg 4-7 þ 22 
alternately between them. The plants, by extending their roots in 
theſe new plowed: alleys, have recovered their vigor, and yielded good 
crops of hay. He adds, that fainfoin is obſerved. ta enrich whatever 


ground it is planted on, even tho a crop be taken off it yearly. 


This is confirmed by the author of the Neu Syſtem of agriculture, 
who ſays; There is a foreign graſs: much properer for light lands, 
«than ate tis generally known. by the name of Sc. Foyne ; —_ 


inferior to the true Sr. Feyne, 


from Dunkäirk, on Culais, and is "yep 158 in gest An- 
— ſold in the ferd- uo . e 
| « years, TS ue itt 2 e of: nd, 


= SA 
of what corn 


nd i 
ine . 12 it will 
pleaſe F and i im- 


4 f, ait ae 


r is capable of reaching. 
Nothing i innocent, no 
« as this Saint — all/ it is obfery” 112 


in quantity, and quality, beyond an 8 yet known.” - 
We We ſhall ow give. the ſubſtance PE nia 


5 M. es rh , 
-4473q. A D e 2 DP | 2218 Tx. | 
T& Ay K 218698 31, 8 E C 1. n 2 > » 309,181. i — 


I 1 , * * 
: x # & w& ## #2 
it 0 115 , * 4 as 4 i - 


5 
::2ads ; 
ban (198 ee es. 1 8 


-yonbial £2 10, Sent 

1754. M Epos planted lucerne; toi, al EOS the: 
15 ants 16 inches af alunder one Way, and 8; feet the other. They 
le, eee pe e n ern el 


E 

MINER a field of 888 ſquare toiſes ſlanted with fainfoin accord 
35 Tow huſbandry, produced tem thouſand weight of 
dry hay.” M. de Chateau- vieux had 1 9349; Ni. By of :lucerne off 
one acre, which: he cut five; times: thinks that 
14445 bene Geneva weight, of ſainfoin, which he had at one 
cuttin & greater crop than M. de Chateau-vieux's lucerne; be- 
ſides cir crop, which indeed was but inconſiderable on account 
of theid drought; of the ſeaſbn- He ſays he cuts his ſainfoin three 
times in good yeass, and that the two: laſt cuttings produce nearly 
as much as the firſt: * allows hat: ET are not to be 

n often. An | 
M. Eyina 


3 


05 A ape gelb be prime perfoction of Ginſain * ar 
mon bufdandry; it wilt continue equally flouriſhing a much fre you when culti- 
wated according to the new method. 


af * 


f —— — . d % O bn ” 
lucerae,, ; planted an the 

"ail po was by the: different 
| i than:double or triple 
| — ove d ono niet! 
ach oh which, id 753, hat 
e, thrave well that, 16-1755; 
{ biel bid rotten e offi 11 


Julien wromn' til ed 2 * R. ar vawtyon e e guicti0 7 ” 
lin: . IX. NE HH. wird, c 22 7 


Mott. e Larotitonup 7 ?: 
100 Son! 15 


2:13 no eitel J*> un fled 21 


[,VCERNE, 6 Fakes Up bath >; Jn 2. de Jo rg 


S tion of it t youl.be needles ; Ie. N a blues. oc 
rather purp \ Dlolom, which ves à pod like a ſcrew, in which 


are S705 ſeeds, hs = che bigneſs of- lr clever, but longer, and 
more of the kidney-ſha "0 
eee e ef phrings bs lan 
ſain doca, they ſpring outiagain; from che Ru below 
Share tha ——ů— — and are thereby Soner replenithe 
with new Toots, nA wanch, ſhoots oa m the 
root. "47:36 
0 Lager passe cheap: W SR RI A fogle of ie, 
leg grow without-cu q ws ge buſh. plane I x 
i will. ot 3 thrive in any ſil: n 
lente in maſt, is a rich. deep, mellow: varths no aver dey; 1 Riran- 
not endute cold rams : and therefore does not ſueretdꝭ well in Swit- 
zerland, 'tho” the inhabitants do all they can to cultivate it, from a 
—— its being a-Gvrerign remedy: for the diſeaſts of hörſes: 
it grows but poorly neither in the w parts ef France: but in 
the outh of that kingdom, the fame field is ſe ometimes mowed five 
2 i times a year, and yields a prodigious quantity of excellent 
This plant, « ſays Mr. Miller,” hath not _yet found fa good 
* reoeption in our country as could be Want! ſag 1 5 Lale 


px FEWER ns 3th 
Lin eng conſiderable quar he N 1 Eldent. it A rr 


- 2.58 TOMh 137 x 1 
( TO 


England - being * reſiſti Nie d 
ef eur Amate: As n Proof of Ih phos e 1 
— > men hu the ſeeds which have . 10 or 


autummn haye e up, 
— che ef u ſevere "Waiter, 160. fa ne very 11 8 — 


12 About the ee de erer s plant were broy tht 0 
from ep Jan in England rg whether for NY of 
— N — 1 2 57555 chat 11 55 pegple 
% ere fo f a r ten „as not to try. the 

= Epeciment whether wen e ere of n . the a 
a on: of es Ying e e eee Snot /ix 
— lee very cerrain chat it was negledted many years, ſo to be al- 
OT However, T hope, before 1 quit this article, to 
* *. for its culture edge, 8 w egegurag of 


a 72 3 
in dhe — e very cold "Set 8 5 
t count hs niſh 
Wet Andi ere 18 the chief Fedde * their cattle at 
this time, they cut it evety weck; whereas in cold « countries it is 


e dt ik fed or four times a year. And it RY 
++ Hkely,>that this plant will be of great ſervice to the inhabitants 


% Barbadoes, }J — and the other hot iſland oe. e dae. | 
* Where On 6 thi! s/ they want Fader. 'for: = 
* cattle; ſince by the account, ven of this Jant by F. Feu 


« thrives-exceedingly in the Spanilh Weſt-Indies, particylar — 
Lima, where they cur it ery wok, and bring it into "he ee 
te Kl, — ohly to fodder cultivated. =_ 

1:7 lt is alſd very common in La nguedoc, Provence, and Dau uphing, 
-< and all over the banks of the Rhone, where it produces abundant- 
\« by; and may be mowed five or fix times in a year. Horſes, mules, 
,n and other dom epa love i it. exceedingly.;/but., aboge 
Alben tis + 9105 7 7 8 to feed on it, and pe- 
che black battle, ve 
„de excels'bf Bbw by A pon it 1 
br it is aid to be'exceeding 5 r e $6 
== Pen quantity:of milk; and it is allo faid to agree Lich 
bed the beſt of ll, thv' ſheep, gout, and moſt other cartle, vill 


« upon it, eſpecially when young. 
þ f " The 
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Fee ee to 


% eth 1 ER 0 * 
to popes Jars cp.agh 
G cot, in winter, 


ro ten 16 back t ene 


io 1 gear 


« or two the . r crot 
- "4 The Til” * 5 5 


4 22 ene 
oe 135 Soils young, and 7 
beſt time to ow this Mn 

phe 17 weather is 2 K 
ee, t. St in 1 Ny — ey oo — 

© Tae ton (46 1 N "REA wi ren] of the lun 
« nous plants ;) . you ſhould always obſerye to ſow it in a 
cc ary Halba, 200 if hens by happens ſome rain in about a weck or 
«ten 140 after it ie ſown, the plants n om: een above 


. 5 ; 29000048 
e ee 10 001 e 6 e 3 feds. is, & 
follows. After baving well | plowed. ONT 22 the land ve 
* fine, you ſhould make a quite-a-groſs the — fremp's 
« an Fuck deep, into which 5 Leeds ſhould, be; 


bale 


* then cover them over a uarter of; an ed: thick, or —.— 
more, with the earth 1555 proceed to make er drill, about 
<q foot and a half from the Log ee ſeeds. therein in the 


% fame rap ow 2 and ſo 
00 allow e ſame 
-«« ſcatter the ſeeds den thin i in th 
o ad will require about Fu a rn 
* thicker,” if the ſeeds gi Sion well, * be [o cloſe as to 
ws « ſpoil each other in a 20 or two, th 15 chern 1 to a 
*« conſiderable ſize, as will alſo the root, provided they han room. 


I We later orſee that. M. de Chaten-riwr's dans, nnd bis experiments 
3 Vino nw NHai seite 4 Fo ber 
0 g 


ugh the whole for of 


de e Tow; and row, and 
8 


enn 


+ > 
. o 4 
> 44 


— 


Chapel. © uc RRN ENO ns 
«<1 have meaſurgd the crown of one root which was im my;poſieſ 
# Gon, eighteen inches diameter; from which I cut near'four hun? 
** dred-ſhoots at one time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, ani 
* n which had not been dunged 


fot 
years, but che root. was at leaſt ten years old; fo that if 


be well cultivated, it will continue many years*, 
good as when it was firſt ſown: for. the 


* tocks and erows of iron, and that with much difficulty. 
The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown in rows is, that 
* the plants may have room to grow); and for the better ſtirring 
the ground: between them, to deſtroy the and 


« will cauſe the plants to 
much ſtronger than in fi 
« ſhould be hoed with a common hoe; and If in 
« cut, up the plants here they are too thick, i 

«« maining to be much ſtronger. This 


781 
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86 OFTHE CUL TURE Part H. 
de between the rows with a hoe, t Kin che weeds, a 
the ſurſacel which will cauſe the plants to flo ou 
in a hort time, ſo that by the beginning of September there ill 
t be ſhoots four or fle inches hen you may turm in ws 
ff upon it ta feed it down :::n10v: ſhould» the ſheots be to 
** renmnin upon the plants, which would deday when the — 
— comes on, and fall down upon the erown'of the ook, WF 
3 early the ſucceeding in Noe oh a Wn * 
The beſt way therefore: is! to feed — 
10 itil have dont 
fed by large cattle. the f 
1% would be in di 
10 upon them, or 


5 do not cat it wo cloſe, ſo as toendanger eee 
6% toots. ot 
05 Za ee of) Re abe en ics rows. 
©. ſhould be ſtirred with the hoe, to encourage them to ſhoot 
i : but in doing of this you | 
crown n 
| . — turgid, and ready to 
ih be warm, by the 
«fx: inches high, when, if you ma 
«< feed it down till a week in A ii; after which it ſhould yo er 
i fered to grow for a crop, which will be ſit to cut in the beginning 
— 2 when e bs off the ground as. 
nn as poſſible nd ti the ground again with the Dutch Hoe, 
ta which will forward the ſh again, ſo that by the mid- 
« dle, or latter end of July, there will be another erop fit to cut, 
0 vhich muſt be managed as before; after which it ſhould be fed 
«, down again in. autumn: and as the roots by this time will have 
ah CN one nd, there will be little danger of hurt- 
ing them. if you Fees years in larger cattle;' but you muſt al- 
— obſerve nat ta ſuffer them to remain after the ' roots have 
— ſhoating, leſt ſhould: eat down the crown” of the roots 
below the buds, wha 6 de- 
n 
6 59 this manner 1 may 8 conſtantly to have two erops 
cht, and two 4 upon this plant, and in good ſeaſons 
may be three cro aps enn and feedings, which will be a 


1. great 


- of beirig det 


are im want of fodder,” you 


81 
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. this. x * dr 


eG ie teſtes — up: and — 
———— —— 


© % 
- 


—y„— — muſt — and laid to dry in afl. 
open barn, where the air may freely : but the ſeed 

10 Far be defended from the wet; for if it be expoſed thereto, it” 
« will ſhoot while it remains in'the pod, whereby it will be | 
% When it is quite dry, it muſt be threſhed out, and cleanſed from 
« the huſk, and preſerved in a dry place till the ſeaſon for ſowing: 
« it: and. this ſeed ſaved in England is much preferable to any 
brought from abroad, as I. have ſeveral times experienced; che 
" plants produced from it having been much! ſtronger than thoſe 
ced from French, Helvetian, and Turkey ſeeds; which 
„ers ſown at he lane time, and onthe fame fil and fruation. | 
| Vy 2 > 1-20] 

„Tue i is. cohfirm'd by M. Duhamel. who ſays, hae the Bald wa ba 75095 


. almoſt all the olive and m in France, did no ae to 


*(b g<* 


.* or ane COUTURE 


Ja inclinable to think chat the-reaſon of this in6t füc- 
i cerding . when it has been ſown in England, hs ene 
% ỹ,ỹꝛ]d by the ſowing it with-cotri,) with' aeg i ll e e | 
<<. meansithrive.® (for though the plant be very hardy when 
23 yet at its firſt coming up, if it be ineem | 
Vany other plants 33 it ſeldom does well; therefore it 
« ſhould: always. be ſown „ 
« weeds until it has ſtrength, after which it is not es 
eds) or, perhaps, people have ſown'it at à wrong ſenſon, or in 
„wet weather, 8 the ſeeds have rotted, and never 'come 


np, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it again: 
4 — ens: Idate aver, 4 br i Gow, be 


—— 


ene been directed. the plants 
«wi continue in vigour twenty years, or more, without reneying, 
provided they are not permitted to ſeed, which would weaken. 
the roots more than four times cutting would do. 
The hay of this plant ſhould be kept i erns,' 
too tender to be kept in ricks open to the air as other hay: but 
vit will remain good, if well dried before it be carried in, three 
years. The people abroad, reckon an aere of this fodder ſuffici- 
n ent to keep three horſes all the year round: and I have been aſ- 
«ſured. by -perſons —— who have cultivuted this 
. ngland, that three acres'of it have fed ten cart horſes 
from the end of A SITE r, wit 
r or been 


Fe pr TnL ve TOE hath nen | 
*< that there has been 2 conſtant ſupply inthe ſame field, from the 
« middle of April to the end of October, —— 
« tinued long mild; and when the ſummers have proved | 
** I Have. Enoven. fix-craps cut in one ſeaſon: but in the dry ſea- 
uns there will be always three. When the plant begins to flow- 
er, it then be cut; Sx if it Fonds langes, the talks will 


*M. Dubamet at is adſotutely — fowing it with corn, or cr 


but ho W- 


N AO O LUC E/RAVHEC 7 349 


* 


% will not © 


— wall decuy, and thenothe ſcare 
eat it. Where there is a q of. this cuti· 


ted, ——— be cut before. the' flowers appear/bther- 
<* wiſe there will be too much to cut within a pr time. 297 


een e e made into hay, it will a great der lof 


«© malingt fer as. che ſtalke afe very ſucculent, it muſt be often 
2 fortnight before it will bei fit to houſe; for 

requires © longer umo to make than ſainfoin: therefore, 
« when tout, ie fheuld beeatried? to make upon ſome graſs 
ground 7 beeauſe the earth in che intervals of the rows will waſh 
© up and mix with the 14 ſhower of rain; and by car- 
% rying it off as ſoon. 28 Ns cut, the plants will_ſhoot up again 
oon: but it Is not ſo pro ible for ay, as as to cut green for all 
« ſorts of cattle; but ally horſes, which are extremely fond of 
* it; and to them it — of both hay and corn, 
SE at che ſame time juſt rr 


" 
Wen for we ma- 


dry food.” 
2 T6 hs de des Gch Mr. Miller has here 
nagement of N we ſhall only add a few remarks of M. Du- 
hamel, and then proceed to the experiments which” forhe of his 
ndents, php articularly M. de Chateau-vieux, have made 
_— the culture of . plant, according to to the principles of the 


new huſbandy. 
Lucene) fte ſainfoin, may be cut, cher Püsdte, d dnn f. it is 
in bloom, or when the ſeed i aide. "The only chitigs/to_ de ob- 
ſerved are.” 

1. That it ** the beſt fodder, when cut before its tateraf 
ſhoots come out, and a good while before it bloſſoms. . 
2. That the earlier it is cut, the ſooner it produces a new crop... 

JETER e eee than ſain- 
— Anetta — field, leſt it ſhould 

— —— the young fhoots rifing for another crop. 
4. That rain hurts Tacerne, e ese one than it does infoin: 
It ſhould therefore be houſed as ſoon as it is dry: for this hay ean- 
not be preſſed ſo 6le together, 1 dut that the water will 
penetrate into it und rot it. e 
5. If locerne grows yellow before it is in boos, ie is an almoſt 
certain fign that its root is attacked” by ſome inſect in the earth. 
The beſt — ibi down, tat the graſs mtr 


— 45 * 44> * 


2 —EX'PERIMENTS/ON Pandit 


bo laſt. and that the inkaks may be dedsoyed before they entirely 
_ condfume the t. % i den ben ol 41 Uiw. — 
. When the ſeed is: (o be Javed, it! a dad d 


ripe, and that era of graſs; is lot. * » age giver 2 
© When the ſeed is quite ripe, — of tho plants; Where the 
Err ſhould be cut off wah pats mts. — 

,) and laid in a-Cloth: held xtadyr; te roceite them; 


are dried in the ſhade, auf then Heat out and clean- 
— of the graſs is after wards cut don; rather boctlear 
the 60d. than ben . . 


1 5 4% ti vert ot Ae „ 6 4 
nano _ RT . 4" — E ET, ap Ho 33 3 ** 
Ha 0 4929 .C 5. 46 A vi 11 1: 214d 


„ ee ION 


Ao en voy eee rl 


Ie with reg ret, lay eee fe er 
rel te treat a 1 of fs importance, in ſo 

way, as the limits of this letter * require. However,..I bope 
even this eral. account of my exp rinnt may be a ide to. theſe 
who would cultivate this plant. 7 PR perſons who live at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from oP place +, have already followed wy EX= 
ample, and are extremely wal AT with their ſucceſs, ,._ . _ 

I with I. nel, and the other partilans of 
, new , that lucerne and thrive, beſt when gul- 
tivated in beds; yet my practice differs, in _ nen 
_ ASP. OY A ed 


ing it, and at the ſame us ok. nee 
de made to ſhoot out ſeveral horizontal, roots, w 8 
the looſe mould of the alleys, and extending a ge there, wauld 
| collec a greater quantity of nouriſhment. for the and conſe- 
quently. enable it to produce. more abundant crops. - 

The event has proveda chat when we reaſon vpan (pad principles 


| s + Genera. 


cg. . pe L E | R N E 14 4 3910 


we ſeldom err. M luoernc ut ubmbE ss T 
large lateral roots, an®UWc'dranched out again intb others, which: 
may be multiplied without" end By frequent culture of the alleys: 
for the horſe - hoe dus the ſame L e r 
as eveting bid upon het ds Fin ante oui blo n 
| ed de Mum 0 21.48 mig manu el Sd wilt orfs di * 
rs | F e or #123 
Ac, IAG 4126 e 19. TOTES ie * moonl ? 
— wbich Lan lanted a 133 een 0 
thers about three fert nite into which I tränſplan 
rows ; and others about four fre thres indbes — 2 — 
three rows... The deſign of this variation was, to ſee by which. 
theſe; thiee methods the ſame extent of ground will produce the 
greateſt quantity of lucerne. I believe it will require; five or fix 
years to determine exactly which of them will bei beſt q becauſe, as: 
the plants increaſe every den da bulky their; produce alters ad 
8 not keep in proportion to the ſirſt years, though pro- 
2 great: But without waiting ſo Jong, 
12 already fe, — greateſt! by planting eng one 
row on each bed. t 
The plants in the ſingle rows were fix inches aſunder, nor ſhould 
they ever be-nearer; and thoſe in the dauble and TOWS,, were 
or nine inches diſtant from each other. 4/fnuſt obſerve, that 
Ih wiſe ſowed lucerne with the dtill, in beds, in which it has 
remained without tranſplanting. It is very fines but not near ſo ſtrong 
and flouriſhing as that whith I tranſplanted. When lucerne is ſown 
where it is to remain, it neceſſarily requires D 
i © jog er e e 


Nudes re be obferved in trax/planting Tapes auto beds, © rin 
HE, middls of the beds muſt be raiſod and arched ad high 
»:and' ds; the lucerne is: to ramais ſeveral years 


cata ies ground; a pain ſhould r cath 


as well as can he. bfi odd ang ohio) odd? yo 9 33 


. be-lomn in the fayia 


** n n „eon a 
— — PDetore — 9 3 . 
Le provided it does not freeze. 1d be + Ham 


| | The mould into which they am grenſplcated 3 
and if the weather be ſomewhat rainy, it is ſo much 3 In 


this caſe; I have found. it n 
3 gd pI Mp 


of the'froſts:forcing-many — gn 

. . ſeaſon ta tr : i 
=x will eh bo red eee nd hoe Cn HW: 
fade yd 29 01am nonteinay ait! 9 ay: th eo T Wor it 


9. — in 


een | 
* = 
are 200 en till P 
, . 
> 
= * Ss, > an, 4 +4 - 
1 ” & Þ - ny 
1 * 


ee ene wee r: but if 

a Pp | | 'muſt up out 

- careand ce/ 1 te at 
227]. The plants ſhould be left about fx or even inches long and 
the green tops mould be cut off within WR two inches of dhe 
crown of the root. ie wn 


Sr. The plants will take root the Amer. if wwey are put in water 

2s won an they are talcen up, and kept in it till they ee 2 

-- 15. They are planted in holes made with a Kick, in the 
fanie manner us cabbages or lettices are in a garden. THEE 

14 The 2 bd 

two or three i and ſet the plants in the bottom of it, 


rin — pts ihn i ie 04 4,1 2154 
15 


care ſhould be taken not to ſuſfer wesds to grow 
among the Jucerne, at leaſt for the two or three firſt years. To this 
2 the rows ſhould be weeded by hand, as well as the edge of 
| ht wr rr ts; where the horſe-hoe cannot go. 

16 be ſtirred either with the ſingle cultivator, 
—— two mould boarde; which, at the ſame time 
that it d the weeds, keeps 


the mould looſe. Mic 251194, 
17. The firſt ſtirring may be given 


with che fingle cultivator, 
with which a furrow may — — of the main furrow 
in the middle of the alleys, by which means meats the erm vi be 
. 1 


* oe . g 
: * 
bs 8 
* 
- 


n om a 4 * 4 3 2 
. The e Rirririg way be given Vithithe cultivatay ar 
ewo modldbaatils, by{drawihg wry 06h muddle. of. the Sing 
This will tam the) durch * yr theſe: alternate 
firings, the alleys- eye will be —— 236212 
{ ant} in fo ſhort ia time, 
n In this I differ: from M. Du- 
„% My opinion is that: the alleys 

once a month, during b. es ore 
— . — il 00 4 AD Korner 277 

Gen face Weds ln Mig ws may 
ver be fuſfered to Frow tdo hard. 

21. "As ſob as forme bf dhe plants begin to, loſſom, che lucerne 
NHould tht: cut. It will they make DK mri Ae to 

other kind. Sli Jr vil Aeg Wod 25: 

22. The lucerne ha) thor d be dried 2 | quick as poſſible, wy 
frequently turned! it is to che heat of the ſun, 
ET i abe ?: . 4 v3 to 9189 2111" © A.” 

7 +24 Lucirnt umuſt nat be houſed till it is dry: but at the 
time came maſt be taken! that it be not too dry: for then, age 
the leaves will fall off, as-they dry ſooier than the ſtals i 

24%. Oattle muſt not have tuo much given them 2 time, i 
they arg acalltomed'wo'it: , Sit amiga an ot 2653; 5; 
118 $2 ::Nacittle fold ever be ſuffered- to faded on the beds of ks: 
| A If che earth is very dry, towards the latter end of the au · 
tame, ſheep wilt do it the leaſt hurt. If the plants are then tall 
enough to be. mioued, the beſt way id to cut br u 1 97 
green u che cf.. et nm awot en 4527 19 70. 

-- Ther rlkweontairi all that is eſſentially neceſſary for 1 
koeping in order this kind of artificial paſture. I can ſafely 
ſay, that tries them, Will be abundantly rewarded: for his 
—— _—_ (her. cor e may be cthivated in the ns 


Hitler th 8 Io nid wc bene by ; 


e * MON: " PI Aae i in i bale ond cultiaated « ace 


cording ta#be of the new: huſbandry ; with ſame important 
Dy on od which may be alain from #4 NM. 
AP Chateau-vicux. , . ener bas? io nid Num 


ol 


O5 — of what tncerme- miy produce, 
dy tho\crops of the firſt or ſecond year: it is then too young 
40 be nhl 0 much. If we ute to calculate even by its third 


i 2 2 year's 


— 


M EXP eee ee eee, 


4 Hd 2 . Pr 
yeah bs — oh 


: 
- 


tioned ti imat iin 


| ya wü 
mzoh=q Ts obo nl 2: Ft * 
crops I going 86 ſpcalt: oft art the che eοο ma. 
— 7 N : bit my cale wall de made vn d ofthe [hind - 
| Eg to :remembbr chat the years 29425! and * 
were uncomm „ infomuch that nete, not ia drop of 


rain; nor ſcarte fell berween the cutting lf dur 
that e Hane, he ans were ſo unfavourable: Deo 
ras, that hay»roſe'to amn c es 
9 2465 fay what war the tate df ihe plants in ee 
555 ee, how much erg yielded. B ies 
210 ::0 1 | 


10 5 Fa plants 75 A 80A 2142 57 S8 if 
ul 202 2g \ State of le third third youre. 4 yingupor?t 
« AS the part of by = 1 7 now colnfides, ib thatwhich 46 
buried the rant, 1 Uuncovertd (mmbers of thern, that 1 
be able to judge of their geheral ſtate. I was greatly ſtrucle 
the gad b Hirt ban had chad upon then. Inftedd of 
4 ndicular rdot, which they ufuallychave, all theſb planty had 
three, four, five, and ſometimes more, almuſt zquillyodig'troorws:;. 
Fheyowere, in genefal,} three: of an inch 1 2 and 
ech from the original root, which was now” artcaft —_— 
dianieter, and in many of the plants an . 
the moſt cureful b which 1 N. nit 


ee, an inch "thick. This vifforence | is cr. Fanku l 
Ike wiſch found that the roots of the tran nod lever had 
produced another kind of rogts, of which I ſaw none about thewoors 
of the old lucerne. Theſe . a bf t number of fibrous roots, 
ſome of which were are) of an "itich in Unarheter, 
And looked as if they wou Us —.— rinc pal: 

Ver, The ſtalks feem 40-riſe out of the earth ;" and Hof the frſt time 
of cutting them, a kind of head forms juſt abore ground, Which ex- 
dende itſelf every; e The firft-yitartliis head vag two (or three 
inches wide; the jecond-ytar; it was genenilly about H inches over; 
and this third year, mel half 9 haue a cron ten or twelve 


i230 ttt Wo Hato +: 17 5 8 25 55 Br 353 
155 üb or bot 1 2 34 52 
| | ＋ Ty 


3 


1 : 03 JXzSITT Bt A tl : 
41 . 4 
of lucerne, yielded 


In 17.54, the be lecnroe way 
earth was IT the year 


A hay Wi. 
— to Gebt, 29d the 
before, 11 but five crops : the firſt 


«7 HE plans of lacene had the fate of al nds of plantations 
0 that 1s to ſay, Spa: ether hom, were mone them a pou 
e greateſt number 22 uced each of them a pound 

e e ens pound pounds. "I look upon 
11. þ 2 2 1 2 tel. 


5 AU er den and > tall el er i 18 bihdret wei 4 to the r 
equal to above fix leads on an Engliſh acre. buy, - 


GC. x Þ WILMA Ts o N erat 


theſe lalt a 


m 0 doghdolik 
Ray: eee 


28 — a- piece my I; 
Ka ds which, 44 bu on 
85 Rave deen ſtill greater, if in a af pln 


mr tis foont of. —˖ (Raſen. 
Aus 


Fado act . 
T think . | 


pads rfl of my v experi- 
755 e 9 


. vue 2 — 


1. m ry — s _ 858 

25 . ; and e yer yang : 58 e 

which, " F-46ubt ft, wilt be much ds ber moods thing 

ing ie 10. Ho "By: ch will Be bel 

6f vfing m I have 65 that H ay. 
refidervie weh mMire-profitable: 910150 2857 $13 nal} Un anew 95 


Lucerne deſerves to be cultivited/with" cafe: not oy o dc. 


count of "he get hula of focder whjoh it yields; But likewiſe 
TINY: Lp * fuperibr 't ; 7 other.” 10 — 
* E 6 Pe el — e eir- 


culation kteps chem ſweet and pm and fret from IL muſtideſb 


Fo DE open tothe ri ts e m that 


2 #tteih - 8 8 
arts bend at 8 P ſubftant and their fla 
Bed reddily, and are Better Carter nddrfihed watt 1 . 


Hat $6514 Bad, 806 rest fr not | 
Plea Special 7” 7 Wien . No ren 8 ße 


beſt Way is; gs Ks ir by degrees | 
. It 


ve Aperen den theſe qualities itt this key,” 

with every other fott. | The excellence of this, Jul 

Aples on wicht the view huſbandry is Totnded: I have 080 
my horſes bundles of 5 * hay? and at the fame” time a 
bundle of — hay of "Novi Hive 1455 not e a moment 
to prefer e 0 ny t its = noe ualities de- 
Weins them in-this TRA ser varied! Ant W. «mal 
been in ee e e e manner. 

It would de laviſhing this eteellent fodder; to feed bene en- 
tirely with it. It need omy be given them by turns with common 
; wht which will be a great faving : for this lucerne will ſupply the 
place 0 oats. Jam certain that m borſes fe Ns. with this 2 


71 1 * — \ 15 


S 
- 
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an nithout: are, will de in better. plight, nn. 
 thawuboſe wohich \are fed with meadory bay and corn in the | way. 


It is now: ſome time ſince I have fed-m . 

have reencho$ thei ous. Intad of thi laſt food, and at __ 
uted to it, ucerne as the 8 

— — ede, de aro Badr i. . 

yur Tame. hee it in their manger, as: if it wast ats; 

than a an being put under this diet, they are in better condi- 

3 mettleſome chat the coachman has enough 


—— 211154 1 
When Pr 
ſaving, did not ſo much mean the ſaving of che expence of that - 


corn, as the better 3 tracts of Land w * 9 — 
ſown with dats, and mig 


wan x7 cr pars Ap 
COR 8 7 
ing the too general prejudice, F 
bearing any bettar. (ap np. ——— ghly ſatisfied; that 
whatever ground can bear a crop. of oats, can iſe, under the 
Ray > Dear. any other grain. | | 
roms de Chatean-ricwx's account of bis experiments on 

| age, ee 785 ond 7566. 


Tanga "ad the. D 


den warm, there being but — ew hot days in it. 
f lucerne was LN to a moſt ſevere winter in 1755, when - 
2 froſt was exceſſire hard; and lafted.yeryTong.-- M: de Reaumur's 


thermometer was ſome days, at different tunes, 8.9, 10, 12, and 13 

 below«the freezing, point; and on the 3d of February, a 
thermometer in the open air, ſtood at 16 . J below freezing. 
Theſe ſevere froſts made me. uneaſy for my lucerne, which how- 
- ever bore them; — RE Innge: - _ 


The greateſt told in the winter of the> year 1739-40, ſuok-F arenheit's thermo- 
meter to t 12 degrees, equal to 11 degrees below the freezing point af M. de 
Reaumur' s thermometer. - The 16th degree below the freezing point of M. de Reau- 
mur's thermometer, anſwers to nearly the 3d degrae of F arenheit 2: conſequently the 
cold was, by Fatenbeit's thermometer, 9 degrees greater in Switzerland in.1755, than 
it was here in the ſevereſt froſt of the very hard winter in 1739-40: and therefore, as 
M. de Chateau-vieux's lucerne was not hurt by that intenſe cold, there can be no feat 


of this plant's being killed by any inclemency of the weather in this country, 


ke wiſt hindered 


into wider beds, and p 


| 
| 
F 
| 
[4] 
" 
| 
1 
j 
| 4 


2 EXPERIMENTS ON. Pl. 


Ss 4 Thee made in 27 5b did do ban a6 the 
r times. I Dad but four ere | 
this yeary -wait for an — 
e * bre 
. \ Attempt to thera while 
-theuground! was over wet: ny: hy enn | 
would eaſily deſtroy thoſt weeds. | 

« In 1755, I cut . times 822 
f May, re any flowers 2 tht ſecond, on the 1&th of 
June p the third, on che 25 t the fourth, on tlie a tſt of 
a e be then e AN 


-weett full of weeds 


SHniſnahe. of: this laſti cu in barns and under cover. 
en — — 1 2 
but ſout times: the firſt, on the 3d of June; ſecond, on the 


'z of July: the third, e — een ate 
the 27th of Soptetnber, | 


A bed 250 feet long, with only cas row of len 


Yielded F qe< © We A 197 & 


FO joint er e of 
Ms, In 1784 

Yielded f Fee 5 * 
17 7 


N 575 pounds. 


O ce various, by M. de Chateau-vieux.. 


W c. the above account of three years, that a piece of 
ground laid out in narrow beds, ted with only one row 


of hs, yielded a 2 produce the ſame extent made 
I hall 


ted with three rows. 


2 10 nne. of 


ment, that it js beit to, | down 8 5 
it will be t. to try e 
different and likewiſe on lands whoſe expo ore 
or leſs advantageous. If, after repeated trials, a "bod which Pave £ 
bus one row of 8 the. quantity of hay, that me- 
e 5 dea up i aint, ſtill 75 
tomy ſatisfaction, I continue to plant Jucertie beds, ſome with one, 
and 1 with three rows. 
The difference between the crop of 1756, 6, and thoſe of the two | 
COEES would induce one to think that rainy ſeaſons are beſt 
CE 5 n — pea 


much & 
able to yi och greater 


a — : — of 
Wi to the quantity, it / is much at r 
common fi : .I mean, de 8. extent of ground 


would have uced; if cultivated. in the common way; though it 
would then aye been, couered With an immenſe quantity of plants. 
This is a fact, which: numbers af experiments prove, and which we 
ſhall-ceaſe to wondet at when we confider the great effects of the fre- 
quent ſtirring; of the alleys. n 
of my crops, and their being all of nearly equal Ido not 
Seeber ben fp. that overy femme — is the timo | 
I generally allow between each cutting, will produce ſhoots two feet 
long, and ſometimes more: and ſuppoſing that I cut them but five 
times a year, each plant will haue produced after the rate of nine or 
ten feet length. of thoots, and that in the ame time that moſt. mea- 
dow /s will not graſs above two fect long. 

As to the quality of this hey, I continue. to preĩer. it/ ta all other 
ſodder. My ex ce has confi med what I faid of it. in 17545 and 
I ſhall oo that I have fince found, chat . it is as good at the end 
of four years, as when it is firſt cut. If there was any difference, 
horſes would ſoon be ſenſible of it: but they eat of either without 
diſtinction. 
feed my horſes with it, chiefly in the ſummer, at which time 
they do moſt work, and am more and more.. ſenſible of the ad- 


vantages 
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W. Me as WT r dat with Tons nts IR | 
ture of this plant, communicate to Mell. 4 Chateay-vicux 
and Duhamel; by differen FRG; and Wich an periment i 


by M. Duhamel himſelf. 3+ ni hel 9 ene q l 1 
Ia 4 a er dn eee dees bes . rows,” of which 
many p r ee hay a piete in September following. 
ala 1754, the ſame plants y iel 12 ounces and a half each. 
_ He'reckbiied that, 4 i ne each phi had afforded him a 
pound of hay, which is a very * fown” in 
double rows, he had 26400 plants“; and on another in 
roWS, Fo: but Whether che plane” in the ſingle rows” were fo 
much larger and' more vigorous, 'as to compenſate” for the greater 
number in the double rows, was what he ene determine 
W125 . —— to g this. 10 Aghdy gu. eee 40 
| de Pontbriant of Rennes in Britany, one 
CT ant eee 
of chat is famous for 

— — lucerne, to ſhew the how-ſmall 
i ſpace 'of ground, and that tos cultivated by the very cattle which are 
2 upon it, 2 a greater quantity of much botter fodder, 
r FORT Rong end-cxtenſive paſtors 
ie m 22010 IT: NO O70 VA 
: In September 1 1755, he. tranſplanted 1 a field which 
was to be fallo The roots of the plants w 2 
long. He — 2 them in beds ſix feet diſtant, . 
or ten inches aſunder, in a field which he thought 
In this he was miſtaken: for, though the ES — very good 
ſhoots, yet, "Sev. r hoe the alleys, n and 
over-run ground. 

age mowed the whole, hes horſe-hoed i it, and planted a new 2 


1 hay from each of theſe plants, would amount to.upwands of 1: 
joads of hay ; — tym and a half loads 2 Engliſh acre. : 


+ At the farms rate, theſe would produce about 7 Joads and a half, at 18 hundred 
weight to the load. | 


get Een 0% 


of NibehHid bet wren galt of the former Rebel” a Speed 
be tas eld hitn ſeveral - ; which M. ame 

on, if he can b Bet the Make of he weeds, 
tleman at. Montelimare in Davpiny, | writes as follows e 10 


Mes de Chateau- vieux. 
ein c ai autumn, I e & e three) 
uifite pace of 48 ſquare. 


cx * br 2 as Were 
The middle e raiſed very 
1 ned only a ſingle row in each. The firſt cutting 
3 — e ee Ce Ear, e , 
ſhoots of the laſt cutting were. pretty tall, and ſeemed to be 
«wanting only in number: that, without doubt, will come by and 
«bye, w en the roots ſhall ave mul DES 299 growp. tiny r. 1 
„hope that the heat of this climate not ſtop their growth : for 
** T'take care to ſtir the alleys: as often as the lucerne is cut. 
A little later in the I planted” 220 toiſes more with 
«« Jucernie, which I watered,” becauſe the weather was cold and dry, 
„The plants” ſucceeded* very well, excepting a few as ond. 
«The firſt cutting, was very weak, the ſecond, ; middling; and 
« third is now . it being but 17 days fince the laſt was 2 
« Several of the ſhoots are already 18 Ache long. I have not yet 
dunged any of theſe beds: bur I intend to dung them all next 
winter, in [ater to uicken the n of the plants, and give 
„chem ſtre 5 
Tur fame gentleman writes Again to M. de Chateau-vicux, che 
12th of September, 175 5, to the Ellowing cet. 
« have already cut my lucerne in, the new way, five times, and 
« hope to have a fixth' cutting towards the end of this month. As 
the droug t does not cripple my plants, but only retards their 
* r about a week, I tut chem at the end 1955 days, when 
«« they were in full bloom: whereas, in this ſeaſon, they require at 
a month. The ſtalks are full as ſtrong, and the leaves as 
hh, as. thoſe of Ticerne which are well dunged, and plentifully 
«© watered every f ht. The only inconyenience I find, and that 
not a great one," is, that this lucerne is difficult" to mow®, becauſe 
Aaa . « the 
A „This -inconvenience, ſays M. de Chateau · vie, is: but. 2 ſmall-thindrance.. al * 
lucerne, and it ſtands the ſcythe very well, ,eſpecially the. ſecond year. A 
few alle which may eſcape the pe; are of little conſequence ; and expert work- 
— will leave but few, even of them., I bave. à plantation of lucerne which is al- 


$.cut witk a ſickle, though it would very well bear the ſcythe. This do, that, 
br fofing none, T may be able to judge the more exactly of its produce. 
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« the ſtalks Gon beds n, hag ,and many 


9 1 ot N P 


« alleys with the cultivator port plough, (neither 7 5 
| 1 A; SET an ir pero 


* mould, may help to o 
thicker every fea, ey W bo bee, able to bear the icythe. I 

«© Have t to enlarge my lantations 
of Incerne. The h. 148 preſents 2 ſoon as 


4 rain ſhall have moiſtened the earth, Tinted immedi o la 
WL ur od onghoy rag cre 72 
4 8 C . 5 M. de e is N from 
teau-Gaillard in the ' Wen A une 6, 175 5., 

„ Lucerne which I fow oper 10 
« thie culture of it, is now two fe Koh been en ſhews = 
that I ſhall be able to cut it fox times next, year... pin hems 
| bours have ſowed lucerne, mixed with oats, 5k.s beter fol 
than mine, but without horſe-hoeing it, gr ſtirting the ground 
„between the plants. It is now but two, inches high, and is in 
n danger of being deſtroyed by the drought, 8 is now” 

A letter from the ſame, ra the g1b; 17 
On the 2oth of June, I cut my HS. 
March. dennen whos cr ta hx ra 
* freſh ſhoots thirteen or fourteen inches I have let 
vit ſtand, which will produce good feed. will afford me 
* opportunity of convincing the moſt incredulous, - of. he fupatior 
« excellence of the new hu 
This lucerne, after having been cut a ſecond dime, was two. feet 

high on the 15th of Auguſt; whilſt that ſown in the old way, and 
—_— oats; had not been cut at all, 2 ben 


high 

. Duhamel himſelf, in the autumn of I 35. 
of an old field of 1 which were about 
thumb, and ſix or ſeven inches long, and replanted them in * Oy 
All his huſbandmen told him that they were worn out, and too old 


to ſhoot ag : but.yet not one of them failed. They yielded three 
cuttings firſt year, tho' the ſoil was by no means proper for them. 
As there ſtill remained ſome rows which could not be tranſplanted in 
the autumn, he removed them the next ſpring. Many of theſe plants 

periſhed; and the ſhoots of thoſe which took, were much hoe! tu 
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theſe of what had been tr in the autumn. To repleniſh 
the empty: he laid ſome ſlips of the neighbouring 
. Which means he hoped thoſe chaſins would be filled up 


the next ik Tad entss tn; [6 MI ant HIS © 

This ig 4 very fimple and to ue n „ of us 
cerne, and to have conſtant AY this excellent Great 
„ nn ** 
again. 
8 e dee | IRE, CH A p. a | | *. | 
2 erorx * 8 
. 8 taps bot line of this plant, whos er un wil, 

we hope, for our borrowing from other adthors, 


Miller, ſuch directions as may be ſufficient to 
. in Ge cater of i HAR 

There are many dy $66 ett a 
the red and the White. | f 
rn ; have beets %o much i 
r 
r | #: 
The red clover'is a biennial re e 
N Aſceds : but . —— or mowed 


| , is 
den pounds. In the choice of the ſeed, that which is of a bright 
yellow colour, inclining to brown, ſhould be preferred and the 
pale coloured thin ſeed ſhould be rejeRted. 

The general cuſtom in this country is, to ſow the clover ſeed with 


becky, in the ſpring: and when the barley is taken off the ground, 
the clover and covers it, and remains two years: after which 


the land is plowed again for corn, and is thought to be greatly en- 
riched by the clover. The clover ſeed ſhould not be ſown, till after 
the barley has been harrowed in; for otherwiſe it will be buried 
: and after it is ſown, the ground ſhould be rolled, to preſs 
into it: but this ſhould be done in dry weather; becauſe 
moiſture will often make the ſeeds burſt, and when the ground is 
wet, they will ſtick to the roller, and the ſurface of the foil will 44 
Aaa 2 


« 8 


. 4 0 P2&lD0VERO r 
of being able to pierce it. This izzabe genemi abethad, When clover | 
is ſown with corn; but it would: be, mach better ala to ſom it 
alone ; for then the plants come on much fuſter, and are not choak- 


"A adviſes therefore to ;fow' the 
proſpect of rain ſoon af- 


theſe laſt will fall ils the hay i 
then be leſs, and not 9 | . likewiſe: be 
taken not to ſtack it till it be thoroughly dry, for fear of its heat- 
ing. | is ood; ee 7 a Nen 
"One acie of this plant Need 1 
acres of common graſs: but they to eat too 
FP iven them 
y degrees, till they are fully ſeaſoned to it: 2 — 
be turned into this food in wet weather. rye grafs 


amongſt their clover, and let them grow together, 
vent the ill conſequence of the cattle feeding wholly on 
in this they are to blame; becauſe the rye-graſt 
the clover: for the rye-graſs, being more early in the ſpring, covers 
and cripples the young clover, and beſides is obſerved to exhauſt 
the land, or rather binds the ſurface of it by its 


77 


- 


i 


ar CLOVER 


noch 
when — 43g S110 2 he j oy b 111 PEI | 
” ” Wim the ee of toe 3 3 
| — Bonds be let ſtand till 
| by ve 28 
taidu 


ſhook be eat in in fave 
av id 


that — oftentimes cannot out their clover· ſeed without great 
Aabour and diffcülty. It — be ſbund in tis caſe; 
theſe are ſecond crops, which Jace in ſana, III 


Rake to make them part 
from W 24.5 221205 PELLET Rot aan „Ae 
_ {The whi generally known amongſt farmers the name 
vrhi e eee upon 
the ground, and Lend out joint, ſo that it thickens 
. raſſes. It is an 
deedi wer food for all ſorts 'of catille © for | e when 
quantity of the ſeeds of be oy wich the 
graſs 12 
acre:” 
will 
they will not to alter Melt old cuſtom of . rm 
| ich a crop of corn; thoigh they loſe twice the value 
of their corn, by \ poorneds of the graſt, which pever will cyme 
do a good fward 7 and one whole ſeaſon is alſo loſt; n 
is own in the without corn, there will be a crop of h 
mow by the e, or latter end of July, and a much better 


feed for cattle the following autumn and winter, than the graſs which 


is ſown with corn will uce the ſecond 
We of ao nFwIg "of agri . 


with Mr. Mil- 


ler, that clover ſhould be Town in antumn, and always by itſelf, on 
land brought to-the fineſt rilth poſſible, and cleat d of all fibrous 


roots, 


A 


any; 
5 
bers are 2 coy 


. 


5 e 2 90 fil * —_ 6 


2902 bacosb ann 3204 


= 
* % pf 


= as many — it FE | 
1 — ave) A8 e "he : 
cat wall! 5 fog in ch. ng, 
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cut in November of the | ſame, ear. It was —— in February, 
and mowed: again in the heginningah Mey.” As it was too thick, 
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r be buried to deep. If the ſurface” 
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large patches of ground will remain bare and naked, 1 
a ſufficient quantity of that clover, ta cover the land. Every ſum- 
mer affords us proofs of; this, in all our. common paſtures, in which 
II nome other verdure left, but this clover, which 
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chat caſe, be by machines. The: rnoſtoomerian edgine 
for this ery is — Perſian wheel, of which-Mr. Wertgge gives 
the following ing defactation,.. - iv 13 
% | Oh pe uu made mugh aſterthe manner of that of an undler- 

l, pig, With a double. ritig, into wWhinh are lat two > 
nh 915 the floats are ſaſtened. Thee flodth art made 

alf that is moſt remote from the wheel, holds the water which 

« is taken in at the 3 place, above the middle of the back of the 
« float, and as the wheel goes round, and the float laden with water 
« riſes, ſo the water, by degrees, tends towards that part of the float 
« which is next the wheel; 22 the float ſurmounts the ciſtern or 
« receiver, the water empties into It ; ame forgo mm 
« th'one the other, emptying itſelf into the receiver: 1o that if 
« float contain @ gallon af water, and there: be 30 floats on the 
heel, at one mation round it dolivers 30 gallons of water into 
the ciſtern. Such a wheel will be about 1:5 foot diameter, the 
« e 18 inches K deliver the water at Ii or 
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are to fix the float to the two rings of the Wheel. 

« ſach like wheels are much uſed in N 
are cſteenied the moſh caly pad. uiid dne, railing water 
* in great quantity, to any height within the diameter of the wheel, 
„en theee"is any current ef water, to continue it in motion. 
* which a {mall ſtream will do. 

How man aczes of Jand lie on the declining ſides of hills, by 
te the ſides of, rivers, in many places where the water cannot be 
r brought unto it by any ordinary. way ? yet by this wheel p in 
{ the river, the land be continually watered ſ ſo far as is under 
n M Wage — _ . that th large and 

r to ere are many large 

flat pieces of land, . rivers, in which the Perſian wheel 


cannot places] mithour upon the porting, ng anden, 
705 22 wind-mills may 2 on the hig part of 
land you intend to — Though this 5 may _ at 
diſtance from the river, the water may be cafily conducted 
thereto by an open or ſubterrancous paſſage from the river. 
Such mills are experienced to be of great ſervice in draining of 


bens and marthes, and may likewiſe be uſed to great advantage in 
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rather than depth, fufficient'to receive che whole 
and as the water is carried off in leſſer channels, the main i 
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ſtrong lands," which lie flat, are not imp * 
2 water cannot penetrate ſuch. Light, warm, 
duch Cl, are hof which ape wot begented -watering. 
a her” vrrong cuſtom prevails atm in genera] 
with reſpect to theſe low grounds flowing them 
all the winter, The roots of all the ſweeteſt kinds of are 
thereby deſtroyed, and only ſuch left as are natives of $, 
which are coarſe and ſout, and which no cattle will eat. 

The method which Mr. Miller p for the management of 
wel mende, is, never to flow t till the middle or latter end 
of March, excepting once or twice in winter,when there ma — 2 happen 
floods, which may bting down a great deal of ſoil from 
lands, at which time it will be of great ſervice to let water upon the 
meadows, that the foil may ſettle there: but the ſooner the wet is 
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n , the greater advantage the meadows 
will receive b letting on * frequently, from the end 
of March to e of May, th of the 18 in 10 


tly affiſted, mad there will be hs ger then of 
roots. It will alſo be of ſervice to theſe meadows to 2 
again, if the ſeaſon ſhould p cove fry; ud the tay — 
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ground > bug when this is done, no. cattle ſhould be turned into the 
meadows,, till the. ſurface is become firm enough to. ſupport their 
Ws J . e the gras will ſuffer 
more. by the grending the cattle, than it will receive benefit * 
e flowing 
Weeding of chaſe meadoms twice a year, viz. in April and Oddo 
ber, by cotting upf The roats of docks and all other weeds, will be 
another, great improvement of them: and fo will, rolling them with 
a heavy roller, in ſpring and antumn. This laſt will level. 
the ſurface. of the ground. whereby it may be mown much cloſer, 
and will alſo ſweeten the graſs. T 
The ſame care ſhould be taken to weed and roll meadows which 
cannot be, flowed, and likewiſe not to ſuffer. heavy cattle to graze 
upon them in winter when are wet. They ſhould therefore be 
fed down in the autumn, the heavy rains come on : and thoſe 
paſtures Which are drier, may be kept to ſu the want of theſe in 
winter. If there ſhould not be cattle enough to cat down the graſs. 
in time, it will be much better to cut off what is left, than to ſuffer 
it to rot upon the ground; mme, 
mn 0 
who are beſt {killed in this part of h dress their 
meadows we, ru or un e , ae 
no crop o can be ex but the - 
W ho the old ans i much ah 6” dreſling 
© fu 5 that they have not any to ſpare for theit 
OWS.. meu pn a S is generally laid on in the be- 
ginning of winter, and ſpread as ſoon after as can conveniently be 
done: in which ſituation it remains all the winter. When the 
froſts are over, the d is raked anew, and the clods in it are 
broken. The uſeleſs parts, which would only obſtruct 
the growth of graſs, are then carried off *: and if the dung is 
not ſufficiently rotted, they amount, * © oF. 66 ny 
load as were firſt laid on. 
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| ſurface of the gfotind, | ariſes from the rich particles of dhe Sung 
being as it wete filtrated through thatfarface, and catficd down int 
the eatth; by rain er the melting of the now: but many of thoſe 
partices"are undoubtedly loft, "ant" Hover" reach, the” roots of the * | 
lants. | 
if M. de Chateau-vieur, ſenſible ſenfible of this inconvenience, pete 
| to graft / 1 — rightly concluded; that the 4 
would have a much effect, if only juſt the ſurſace of che 
meado could be cut, and fome of the internal parts of the earth 
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of the meg yriths which an old paſtures are infected, and | 
1 Secondly, the coulters, icreing into the carth five or fix 
, ent the extremities of many of the roots of the grad, 
. thoſe cut or broken roots afterwards produce new ones, which 
give freſh ſtrength and vigor to the plants, and, as it were, renew 

and make them young again. 
This divifien'&f the ſurface of the ground, will be very denefidiat 
to the meadows. If the following year proves wet, e will greatly 


favour the production of new roots. 
„ as ſoon as the 
= as quickly after as poſſible. The ſmaller the dung is broken, 
e 
the rain into the traces which the plough has cut, and give 
meadows and paſture — — unds, does not require any great quantity 
2 M. de Chateau- vieux has tried it for ſome years, with all the 
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when fodder has been extremely ſcarce every where 
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whole ſurface of the meadow is cut, dung muſt be carried on it, and 
; more uſeful it will be: becauſe the ſmall particles will be car- 
ed 
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method of repairing and improving poor or worn out 
of dung: one load of it will go as far, in this practice, 2s three 
would in the common way; and be much more beneficial to the 
he could defire. His graſs, thus improved, has always been 
very thick and long, and has yielded him plentifal 5 ox: 
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« You ſhould alwa SPAR ME? Wit ohM a we 
well ri of the laſt 
from ot, or piece of g 
. n 
be pruned ſmooth: 
2 woo inches degyy uf 
iy an be 
| 1 dry weathergh el 
„ Won 
would greatly injure thats 
Far on they ſhould be 
rt cut off, {© as to reduce 
hers dud grom prot oe togeter, 

grow pretty together, 
long ; but on others, fourteen or fifteen inches will be full 
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autumn, the air penetrates 
In makin ee after 


eyes. 
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the wounded part, and greatly injures the 
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5 
ave — of the cutting is divided to nouriſh ſo 
3 be weakes than if only one 
| » by burying the —— 
cutti ployed: in one ſingle ſhoot, 

— rat. wil be mach fronger: bees th ſun and air 
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until che euttings 7 | 
0 lock them over exvefully; x0 rub off any ſmall bote, 9 Soorepn % 
| ood, leaving only one main ſhoot to de Wang which hond 
e Conſtantly rrained vp, a5 n Sende 10 Jongrh, "6" its 
breakiag, or hanging down... 2 
once in about three weeks during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
off all laterel ſhoots which ard produced; leaving only 
main ſhoots : and be ſure er E 
weeds, Which, if fiffered to grow, will extiaeſt the-goodneſs of "the 
1 8 Te yh yiov aid; ant VOY. i! 
The Michselmas following, if 'your-cuttin 1 — 
ſhoots, you ſhould prune then down to wo pi which | 
ſome people may be thought tos ſhort, yet —— 
veral Experiments, +6 be Wg belt method. 1 — | 
the R — han;-Þ ke {pring; 
is the tender of thoſe left on, are 
ſibj6@-t6 decay ——— —— — 
{6' the tops of their ſhobts are tender, and A early froſts ill pinch 
them, and then are tly killed down a (conſiderable 
length, which weakens their roots : dot if they are cut off early in 
autumn, the Wound will heal "over before the bad weather, and 


thereb the roots will dane 9-941. 40 
14 e een ee e 
up the borders; to eee 

doing this, not to'injure the roots yo hs — — alſd 
raiſe the earth ap &' che ſtems of the plants, ſo as to cer the old 
wodb4; but not weren to cover either of the eyes of the laſt 
Sd. — will — opt cg 

begin to Mot, when Ae over chem curefully, to 
awk Gaging * no more than the two ſhoots, 
Which are Preuss from the two eyes of the laſt year's wood; which 
ſhould: be faſtened to the wall; and ſo from this, until che vines 
heve done ſhooting, you ſhould look them over once in three weeks 
ä | or 
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1 e rub SPA nere Wood "is they are pfädücef 
to faſten de main roots Hr ot , as they are leg 2 
" whit ui "ot" ͤ Yekirs the midale, or litter cn f 
iroper to aid off their tops, which. . 1 m 
95 va dr ring te nder F 
e | weeds: nor a FR 
wm a e of plants tc f . the e which Toad e 
- _ only t6b e rt, pe. thade the 0 parts of 5 
ſhoots, and whereby * gs | Kona "ot ON 2 
eaſe" weir wood ic be pongzy un 1 Nruffant, But Terider "It 
_ Frblitful! won dtn 23 4 
un e en kes iedbes Regin £5 drop Wig” | © wt, rune 
ng vines again, Jeavin res buds to us 'of the-thoots, 
they are ſtrong; otherwiſe it is 1 to 7 chem down 
tro eyed be A ; for it is a very ractice to leave 
much wog upon ung Vides, or to 1 chars 705 too long. 
ee ens the roots: then you ſhould faſten"them to 
; chem but hotizontalſy each "way, that. there t may 
| tem — e new ſhoots the following! theanier; and in the 
ſpring. "@gt 1 rg as before. 
. u muſt go Bros ili vines again, as ſoon as hey 
heal 00 570 all age as before] and train the you 
ſhoots in their proper places, which this year may be ſux Wied to b 
two from eneh ſhobt of the laſt  Ear's wood: bit if oppor attem 
to produce two ſhoots from one eye, the weakeſt of them muſt. N. 
rubbed off; "for there hould never be more than one allowed to come 
out of med I any of them produce fruit, as many times 
ts Oi year you thould 25 ſto 74 them ſo ſoon as is ge- 
ee eh bearing ſhoots of old vines, but permit 
them to ſhoot — till a Month after Midſummer, at which time 
you ma) 7 mn off the top of the ſhoots: for if this were done too 
ton, it woes the for the next years wood, which in 
vines muſt be more carefully preſerved than on older plants, 
cad ſe there are no other ſhoots to be laid in for a N 
as is 2 ractiſed on — vines. 
Puri mer, you muſt conſtantly go over your vines, and 
diſplace ek lateral as they are produced, and carefully 
keep IN clear from weeds, 2 was before directed, that the 
mobts muy ri enn; which is a material thing to be obſerved in 
moſt forts of fruit trees, but eſpecially in vines, which ſeldom pro- 
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ne 
tes oy ft all. that is neccffary in the n t of young vines. 
1 ſhall therefore” proceed to lay down rules nne 
grown vier which T thall do as briefly as Pale. | 
'« Vine dicse produce any bearing ſhows from ood that is more 
ah op Fen old: therefore great care ſhould be taken to haye ſuch. 
eyery part of the trees: for the fruit is alxra up- 


on ſhoots of the td Peeing" yr ans ——48 


are ſome perſons who leave theſe ſhogts much de ne 
that e ane 


myo . 
is, to of | 
down to three or four eyes, e oranieg: FE 
that tas praQict they obtain « greatef quan 

may be, it is a v age 
Reo tr 2 
r 


| 0 ieee ee de left 


each vine; leſt by over- hearing them, they not day exhayit-and 
weaken the roots, | at thereby reader the juice weak, and fo deſtroy 
the tation of their wine 8 


f he beſt method therefore is, ww: horren, the bearing hope, 4 
about four eyes in length, becauſe the lowermoſt ſeldom is good, 
and three buds are ſi ient: for each of theſe will produce a ſhoot 
En has two or three bunches of grapes; ſo that from 


oots there may be. expected fix ua ei 
which are a ſufßcent quantity. 


Theſe 'ſhoots . — 
. wer inches aſunder: for i they are x 25 nay 


are produced, N — 
the wall, which ſhould alwa for: and as their leay 

ald'be fe u 
——_— 


where there is an oppartunlty of cotting — ſome 9 to 
two eyes, in order to produce vigorous: ſhoots for the next — 


Cg N 0h THB anne df 


beating, it ſuould always be done; becauſe the ſtopping of thoſe 
W have fruit . ee As gt yh are formed, 
3 18 ES tor producin 
bearing branches . following year; and ——— of- — 
wood ö ys practiſe ia. their vine 
. 
The latter end of April or the beginning of May, when the 
vines begin 40 oor, you muſ carefully look them over, rubbing off 
KT alt bu ——— — — 
produce weak dangling branches; as alſo hen two ſhoots are 
duced e ſame. bud, th weakeſt, of them ould be diſplaced, 
which will cauſe the others b be ronger 3; and tha this is 
Goats. S | 
41 : In (pens ot May how muſt go over them again, rubbing off 


— 279m as before; and at the ſame time yau muſt 
warp dis 
- wall 


ſtrong branches, ſo that they may not hang from the 
their — their leaves will be turned with 
their upper ſurfaces the wiong way, and when the ſhoots are after- 
awards. trained upright, they will have their under ſurface upward, 
and until leaves are turned again, and — peding 
the fruit will not thrive; ſo that the not obſervin 4 
will con eee ht or three w Jater before they 
ripen: beſides, by fu [the fruit to bang from the wall and be 
ſhaded with the cloſeneſs of the branches, it is greatly retarded in 
its growth : therefore ; the ek apts ſeaſon, you ſhould con- 
ſtantly look over the vines, all angliog Manchen and wild 
wood, and faſten up eee N as they 
are extended in — and towards the middle of June, you could 
the bharing branches, which will ſtren the fruit, — 
2 nn ps Joon — — el che 
too ſoon, it injure the fruit, ng away 0 — 
branch is meceſſary to attract the nouriſhment — 
a 1 which is not proper for 


frult to receive. 
But although. recommend the stopping thoſe (hootewhich have 
bai at this ſeaſon; yet this 1 is not to be practiſed; upon thoſe which 
intzaded for hearing the next ear: fot dbeſe mult not be ſtop- 
pes belar he tle ofJuly, leſt, by-{topping them too ſoon, you 
6 1 neg. Nd bolvvibi 1924 DA aid a „ auſe 
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wee jad, 3 footer nook nog tin ud did N 
*« During the — ſeaſon you ſhould be OHSS fy AF 
all dangling: branches, and train up the ſhoots regularly to the wall, 
as before ich wilt greatly accelerate the growth of the fruit, and 


"os 


allo dent the ſun und air, which-is abſalutely nec effary 36 fipen and 
give it a rich flavour: but 020% e diveſt the Bes of 
their leaves, as is the practice of „ bor nl the ad- 


mitting of the ſan is 'neceffary to ripen the 2 


too much expoſed-thereto; their fkins' wilt be tou ee 

l ripen: Fits the leaves being abſolntely need to nouriſh 
then 6f,'the-frijit 4s ſtarved; and comes 

to any mY a great regard be had to the ſummer 


management of the vines, where perbas ane defitoe te love their | 


— — ripened. Nei scha 
When all it is deere ſhould mee ue witdd; 
Sheredy the litter of theit leres will ryan bo: 


and their fruit will be the forwarder the ſycceeding'year,?! i 
For the farther eulture of the vine, iff gardens, 

rent equntries of Europe, we refer the curious to the article Vitit 
in Mr. Miller's Gardener S Dictionary, ee 
directions for the 'manageryent | a IO e * Y 
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MSA bee ef ende neee bee bur: very B- Pro 
T. England, though they — rw gd Eo 
bo bel gathered from the ſevoral plaets in divers parts of England 
1 wr porno that name, as dlfo from ancient'receftls,” which 
_ <«- teſtify. the quantities of ground that were allotted for” yineyards, 
to abbeys and monaſteries, for wine for the uſc'of the inhabitants; 
<< but as 49) the! quality of the T ——— 10 
England, we! are at 4gnorant ;-/ and vineyards 
40 . enerally ne „e hade no 
— fad . land Ace his tor 
of cultivating vines in En to de- 
| —— —— grote Moſt: IT 
'{-7atzemapts © gcnf! nein gland/ fine 
1 every trial of that kind has been Dr 


«« people, 


"OF THE VINRLO | 35 
to 


C- KI. 
70. and ar this — wt 
1 mi SH - toy: beni 
the Wers of — modern eſſays 
vineyards have been planted a 
« few years paſt, there would de no grea t to begin a 
<< work of this'kind, becauſe the produce of very of theſe vine- 
« yurds has been ſo as were to be wiſhed: but however, this 
ae; 2 not deter others making farther trials eſpecially when 
6 many diſadvantages,' which moſt or all of thoſe 
eee which have been made, were attended with; for firſt 
here is ſæurce one of them placed foi and ſituation 
be br ny 
2 


| indeedif we judge 
© made near — ogy — 


upon a proper 

and fecondly; there is not one which is rightly 
managed a8 ſhall preſentiy ſhew: and how can we 
— from vineyards under theſe diſadvantages, when even 
« in France or Italy they would ſupeeed little better, if their ma- 
nagement were not directed with wetc.jud ? I ſhall therefore 
< humbly offer” my opinion, which is founded upon ſome trials 
* and from the inſtructions that I have received 
from feveraÞ chrip˙ꝛus pefſons abroad, who' cultivate vineyards for 
their own uſe, und that of their friends, and who have been very 
exact in obſerving the ſeveral methods of practice amongſt the Vig- 
« nerons of thoſe countries; from whence it is hoped that the preju- 
dice, which moſt people have againſt a project of this kind; wilt 
either be rettovedyvr at deal Culpended, — e been ju- 
i diciouſly made of this affair. } 49459 bits +; 

The firſt and great! to be conſidered is pling 
is the choice of ſoils and fituations, which, if Veri choſen, 
©. there will be little hopes of ſucceſs; for upon this the whole affair 
« preatly ds." The beſt ſoll forra'vineyard in England is ſuch, 
„ whole ſurface is a light ſandy loamyand' not above a foot and a 
half or two feet deep above the gravel or chalk, either of which' 
0 bottoms are equally good for vines, but if the foil is deep, and the 

bottom either clay, or a ſtrong loam, it is by no means proper for 
40 We purpoſe; for although —— may ſhoot vigorouſly, and pro- 
6 Fins, xy! on a great tity t theſs will be/later ripe, fuller of 
« moiſture, and ſo aged dye eir juice not mature, nor well di- 

« veſted, but will abound with crudity, which in fermenting will 
render the wine ſour and: ill-taſted, which is the commen' com- 
« "Jn of thoſe'who have made wine in England. | 

* Nor isa very rich / light, deep ſoil, ſuch as is commonly found 


Ddd 2 « near 


s © OPF:THE urn a 
'* near London, proptir-for this ; becauſe the root of - theſe 
« ines wil be e down too Joop Wo receine eee | 
n air, and bereby wil cake! in much crude nguriſhment, 
„ whereby che fruit will be rendered leſs valuable. and be Jater tipe, | 
<« which is of ill conſequences to theſe which are known to 
imbibe à great ſhare of their nouriſhment from the air, which, 
if replete with moiſture (as it che caſe in autumn), muſt 
«neceſſarily; contribute greatly fo eeader the "juiou les parſact- 
* „ therefote great attention ſhould be had 0e ” ee | 
ogy yes ee . {A Pe $110 erte _ * 
The nert . | 
Gi 95 —— I — upon 
an evation inclining to ſouth; a — 22 
that the moiſture may the better drain off: but if 
1 too much, it ĩs . . ut a 
4 diſtance from this there are larger hills, which defend it 
from the north and north-weſt wind, it will be: of great ſervites 
© becanſe hereby the ſun's rays vibe cofetted 'whghes ter. fore, 
and the cold winds being off. will render the ſituation very 
warm. 3 ſurfaces which if thoſe hills de 
«© abound with (as there are many ſuch fituations in England), it 
* will din ad tothe heat of the place, erer ur bre N 
© {tity of the ſun's rays, q * amg MH gong Thom 15 ? 
The country about this ſhould be open and hilly :: fr is it 
*« much planted, or low and boggy, the air will be -ponſtantly filled 
vidth moiſt particles, occaſioned by the plentiful perſpiration of the 
trees, ot the exhalations from the adjaining marſhes, whereby the 
fruit will be greatly prod (as nas before obſerved). . Theſe 
% + viteyaedaifh ould” always to the caſt, chat the morning ſun 
1 on them to dry Of the moiſture; of the night early, 
« which, by lying e long upon the vines, grom retards the ripen-- 
ing of the fruit, and renders it crude and ill- And ſince the 
fruit of vines is rarely ever injured by eaſterl winds, there will 
de no reaſon. to apprehend any r from a ſituation, the- 


ſouth weſt, north weſt, and north winds being the moſt injurious 

*« to vineyards in England (as indeed they are to moſt other ſraie)- 
* fo that, if poſſible, they ſhould be ſheltered therefrom, ' 

pms made choice of » il and ſituation _- for this pur- 

5 the next thing to be done is, to prepare it for planting: in 

ſhould be be obſerved: in the 

: * ſpring, 


*. doing of which the following RIGS 


; _ | | 
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| it ſhould be plowwed as deep as the ſurface will 1 turn 

ing the ſward into the; bottom af each furrow: then it ſhould be 

«« well harrowed to break the clods, and cleanſe it from the roots of 

« noxious weeds. and after this, it muſt be kept conſtant] y ploughed: 

« and\ harrowed. for at leaſt one year, to render: the ure ght; 

and it will be tendered fertile, in the nitrous 

7 air (eſpecially if it be long ex ereto before it is 

wot; then in March. «4 ground ſhould be well plowed: again, 

15 * 9 on made the ſurface pretty even, the rows ſhould be 

« marked out from ſouth-eaſt, to north-weſt, at the diſtance of ten 

_ © feet from. each other: and theſe rows ſhould be crofled again at 

yg or. ſix feet diſtance, which will mark out the exact places 

« where each plant ſhould. be placed, ſo that the vines will be ten 
* feet row "86 row, and five or ſix feet aſunder in the rows, nearer 
* than which. they ought never to be planted. And herein moſt 
22 who — planted vineyards, have greatly erred, ſome 
allowed no more than five feet from ro to row, and the 

plants its bat three feet aſunder in the rows; and others, who think 
© they have been full liberal in this article, have only planted their 

« vines at fix feet diſtance ev y: but neither of theſe have al- 

lowed a proper diſtance * as I ſhall ſhew : for, in the firſt 

place, where the rows are placed too cloſe, there will not be room 

* fo the ſun and air to paſs in between them to dry up the moiſture, 

« which being detained amongſt. the vines, muſt produce very ill 

effects: and, ſecondly, where the vines are placed in exact ſquares, 
« ſo near together as fix feet, there can be no room for the current 
« of air to paſs/between them, when their branches are extended 

« on each ſide, and ſo conſtantly the damps in autumn will be en- 

* tangled and detained amongſt the vines, to the great prejudice of 

their fruit: for ſince the autumns in England are often attended 

« with rains, cold dews, or fogs, all proper care ſhould be taken to 
* remove. every Maag te may obſtruct the drying up the damps 
e which ariſe, from the ground. 

The ſkilful Yignerons abroad are alſo ſenũble how much it con- 

« tributes to the goodneſs of their vines to allow a large ſpace between 

« the rows; and therefore where the quality of the wine is more 

regarded than the quantity, there they never plant their vines at 

« leſs than ten feet row from row, and ſome allow twelve. It was an 

e obſervation. of Bellonius, almoſt two hundred years ſince, that in 

15 thoſe Hands of the Archipelago, where the rows of vines Frog 

« placed 


of fit ebfrun z 


« at a greater diſtance, the wine was mucty'p 
«« thoſe' which wete' cloſe planted; an#this'he' pofiti 
«+ be the caſe a ot conc where hed wares Nindeld we 
need not have recourſe to ee 
+ er dre daily convinced of 4m I all 
« ule tn deb Per a OPT 2 2 
fruit in ſi $ is never ſo 9 6 
——.— as thoſe ptoduted om trees ore A is Air 
CCC — 
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* acceſs to the branches, whereby the jules aint 
fore they enter the fruit. oy og Aer 
Having thus conſidered the diſtance which is h to be al- 


« lowed to theſe plants, we come next to the planting: bũt in order 
to this, the proper ſort of grapes ſhould be judiciouſſy choſ 

> as te — erred in England. fl 
« the vineyards at pre rm pr rv efe, are egy oe ber th | 
« ſort of — which is contrary to the general practice 
of the Fh abroad, who al obſerve, - that Wen (apes 
« never e good wine: and ore, from experience, make 
choice of thoſe ſorts of grapes, whoſe juice, after fermentin 
« affords a noble rich liquor; which grapes 


are always obſerved 4 
« be auſtere, and not by any means palatable. This is alſo agreeable 
< to the conſtant practioe of our cyder-makers' in England, who 
« always obſerve that the beſt cating apples make but poor cyder ; 
<« whereas the more rough and auſtere forts, after being preſſed and 
« fermented, afford a ſtrong vinous liquor. And I believe It will be 
« found true in all fruits, that where the natural heat of the ſun 
—_— and prepares their juices, ſo as to render them palatable, 
atever degree OT aide theſe juices have more, either by fermen- 
« tation, or from any other cauſe, will render them weaker, and leſs 
* ſpirituous. Of this we have many inſtances” in fruits: for if we 
« tranſplant any of our ſummer or autumn fruits, which ri n per- 
cc 1 in England without the aſſiſtance of art, into a c imate a 
« fow digiees * warmer, theſe fruits will be mealy and infipid ; ſo 
« likewiſe if we bake os iviy ay af ticks Frakes; x will be gd 4 
« for little, loſing all their ſpirit and flavour by the 2 heat of 
«* the fire; and ſuch fruits as are by no means eatable raw, are here- 
« by rendered exquiſite, which, if tranſplanted into a warmer cli- 
* mate, have, —— heat of the ſun, been alſo D ſo 
« as to exceed the moſt delicious of our fruits in this 
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From whence it is plain, that thoſe grapes which ate r 
i to: the palats' for exting; are not — " r wine; 'in' ma ig: of 
ich, their juices muſt undergo a ſtrong fermentation: there- 
fore, ſince we have in England been only propagating the moſt 
6 « be dieser for eating, and neglected the other forts; before 
we ſhould take care to be provided with 
ſorts ww abroad, which ſhould be choſen according 
10 to ay” ſort of wines intended to be imitated : though I believe the 
moſt probable fort to ſucceed in England, is the Auvernat, or 
«« true Burgundy (which is at preſent very rare to be found 
in the Engliſh vi z though it is a common grape in the 
4 85 — This ſort of grape is moſt preferred in 
6 cling, „Orleans, and moſt of the other wine coun- 
I am informed, that it RN very well in 
res the north of Paris, where rcare is taken of 
their m t: ſo that I ſhould adviſe w: perſons as would 
* try . in England, to procure cuttings of this 
from thoſe countries: but herein ſome perſon of integrity 
« Id been dgment ene e pe coo o get them from ſuch vine- 
yards — no other ſorts of grapes are cultivated; which. is very 
* > to find, unleſs in ſome particular vineyards of the citizens, 
% who are very exact to keep up the reputation of their wines; no- 
« thing being more common than for the /ignerons to plant three or 
ge be ters of grapes in A mdf e and at the time of vin- 
which "renders their wines 
— — they have only this one true 
«« ſort of g And here I would caution every one againſt mix- 
sing che juice of ſeveral gra ether, which will cauſe the wine 
to ferment at different times,» grey manners. = 
The cut being thus ided, (for I would al er 
« theſe to W rooted claw) abode beginning of Agel is the 
n beſt ſeaſonfor planting; — it will be proper to put the lower ends 


«« of the s in water about three inches, ſetting them upright, 
e then at the center of 


in 


« eyery croſs mark already made by a line, to the diſtanee the vines 
are deſigned,” ' ſhould be a hole made with a ſpade, or other 
inſtrument, about a foot deep, in each of which ſhould de put one 
« ſtrong —_— placing it a little ſloping : then the hole ſhould be 
r e D RI OY As Tue to the cut- 
4 bio 40 / * 144; ; « ting, 
173% , - io Win 


94 ]rͥoor THE evLTURE Peel 


Aung, andi ralſing a little hill to each about three inches, ſo us juſt 
ta cover the uppermoſt eye or bud, which will prevent the wind 
«and ſun from drying any part of the cuttings, and this upper eye 
*« only will ſhoot; che under onex maſt of them will puſh out roots, 


„er this ſhoot will be ſtrong and vigorous. 
unted, - e eee 


After they are thus Kerem 
« til- they foot, eee. e 


Fe eee 3 the rows e 


«of vines is very great, ſo the ground between them may be ſown * 
ee with any kind of eſculent plants, which do not grow 
6e 


provided there is proper diſtance left from the vines, and 


care taken that the vines are not injured by the erops, or in the 


«« gathering, and g them off the ground: and this huſbandry 
«© may be continued 22 "ll the rinescome 10 ba 
„ens after which time there ſhould ——— of crop: put 
0 them in ſummer; becauſe the cleaner the is kept between 
« the vines, from weeds or plants, the more heat will bærreflected to 
* the grapes; but after the grapes are gathered, there may be a crop 
of .coleworts for ſpring uſe, planted — the rows of vines; and 
* the cultivating theſe will be of uſe to thayyines, by ſtirring of the 
« ground: but as to ing, or any other trouble, there will be 
% no. occaſion for it, notwithſtanding what ſome. people have di- 
3 there is no danger of their miſcarrying by 
ht. When the cuttings begin to ſhoot, there ſhould be a 
| ſtick of about three feet long ſtuck down by each, to which 
« * Wha ſhoots ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their breaking or lying on 
the ground, ſo that as the ſhoots advance, the faſtening: ſhould 
« be renewed, and all ſmall N (if there are any ſuch 
produced) ſhould be conſtantly CE ew ER. 
* the vines always kept ou -This is the whole management 
„ which is re wired the firſt ſummer. —» 


« But at Michaelmas, when the vines have done ſhooting, they © 


« ſhould be pruned, for if they are left unpruned till „their 

«« ſhoots ek. tender (eſpecially 1 pars), willbe in 

danger of ſuffering if the winter ſhould prove 

This pruning is only to cut down. the tho ſhoots to two eyes; and 

* after this is done, the earth be drawn — each 
« plant, it will ſtill be a greater defence againſt froſt. 

At the beginning of March, the Tbatweenthevinee ende 
4 be well dug, to looſen it, and it clean: but you ſhould be. 


- 


Chop, ü. r THE VINE 03 
«« careful not. to dig deep cloſe to the vines. leſt thereby their roots 


ſhould be gut or bouſed; and at che ſame time the garth ſhould = 
« taken. Fern the former year's (hoo, 


DNg | 
* ſtrong one muſt be ſhortened to thres eyes, weak on 
„two; and ſuch : vines as. have pr, but one ſtrong. ſhoot, 
% ſhould be ſho down to two eyes alſo, in order to obtain 
"may Wong n 35 | 72 
« In the ſpring, about the beginning of March, the ground 
r OE OE (. 
et ſhould be down by the ſide of all ſuch yines as have two 
„ ſhoots, at diſtance on each fide of the plant as the ſhoots 
« will admit to be faſtened and the ſhoots ſhould be drawn 
% cut on each the ſtakes, ſo 
« forty-five degrees with 


In May, when the vi 
« looked over, and all the weak. dang 
off as they are produced; and thoſe | | 
* from ſtrong ſhould be faſtened to the ſtakes to prevent their 
yo being broken of by the wind. . 582 i 
This management ſhould be rep at leaſt every three weeks, 
from the beginning of May to 28 of July; by * 
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e vines, it will detain Qt 


46 iration, occaſion a greater moiſture, be, if the 
i Fround were entry clears fo that thoſe who plant other things 


their rows of vines, are guilty of a great errar. 

Mais oe ng Pe ey be which ſeaſon I 
« approve-of rather than the ſpring : and this being the third 
« year from planting, the-vines will now be ſtrong enough to pro- 
« duce fruit; th ore they muſt be pruned: eccordingly. 
00 e eee hape ef the ene your: whith romp ee 
4 t eyes, have each of them produced two ſtrong branches 
00 the ſummer paſt, then the u of theſe ſhoots upon each 
% branch ſhould be ſhortened down ae fe above (never in- 


„than two 1 —— there ſhould be but one 
* of them leſt with three, eyes for. bearing; the other muſt, be 
rr own ono, or, if weak, to one good eye, in order to 
obtain ſtrong ſhodts the following - ſummer; n 
3 n 
4 them, c{pecial e are young ; or the qverbearing them, 
| >» ich will weaken den d much, as wot tobe er again to 


en. 4 « a 


* 4 P 
216 , 


two 


196 ot d on ert k 
* | wit een practiſes; the Fete wii Beckie Hard, 
« and remain . and fometimes will 
never advance ' afterward,” as ] have ſeveral times obſerved: there- 
fore there cannot be too much care "taken to keep them conſtantly 
in a ſtate of growth, . — * Know, 
though in England it is little aw gry garden- 
0 ors, men — Fr Oy ane this" ne S 
* — ——— 
2 SKIDE SH 25 
« not h notice practi 
Wars — whack are placed near” the e 
order to jor in che ras of —— 3 
© how, much they expoſe their frait to che cold dews, which! 
_ 4 plentifully in autumn, which,  imbibed'by the fruit, grea 
retard it: beſities, no fruit will ripen ſo well when en 
© expoſed n the fun, as wen it id ſereened with'leaves ; 


and by th off rhe leaves; are abſol n 
2 
prepare juices groſs 
n luck ane ied away by the leaves, the fruit muſt de 


«« deprived of nouriſhment; or elſe fome-of the yrofs ng ar vr 
tender with: the more refin'd parts of the juice; and i rs" 
E . 
itted to remain upon the branehes: for Ihe weak dang- 
: ſhoots are conſtantiy diſphced-av they are produced, the fruit 
not be too much ern 
bnanches * 
2 the ev iv ries 8 thi flies of the bunches are cut 
alf h a ſortnighü nad wi Rr hap ir will cauſe 
< the juice to be mach ———— chere will nat be near ſo 
, „rest a quantity of nouriſhment enter the fruit, hereby the 
partictes wilt have time w eveporate;” unc the juice will be 
— This is! pracsſed by ſome ef the moſt curious 
1 V in the gouth of Franve, where they make excelletit wine. 
« But if, after the bunt are cut they are pn a. dry room 
*« upon ſtrings, ſo as not te tontlr ee other, for-a month before 
they are will. ale add to the ſtrength of the 
inen; n uihtity ot the 2 s of 
2 i # conſtant © fore, 
„ parſems who-inhabie. the Telefo or the borders of tay, were 
made a maſt delicious rich lhe; "av a een atteſted by 
«Dr. 


«gn. Þ{ FTM VNR. 209 
| De Buble Wha RUN "hed £ have ket I, 
er wich af the cure that eur p — Ader s 
„Allr oſ Ar 2 99 —— = 
good while vineyard young, as will-be' it has been 
2 years; an it-wilt be conſtan ending, 
Monk ent — "iis i{attefted by ſeveral th . 
Abroad, the moſf Vin om can 
e mig ry forma pr ; From tht of un. cl cn, 
to d is 


| 2 the colour of the: wine; after it is : 
«« eaſily ne from the different ſtructure 


« of the ar ofthe pans: thoſe of the e 
< and of a boſer texture; caſi van, e, quay 

1 nouriſhment to paſs them; ce of — 

| = which irs tides de more cloſciy conftridted, and there 


<<. the jaice is Better ſtrainecł In g through them, which . 


0 5 tłwugfr the from a 
will be b e 4 


ices fo —— · pre not be duden if cl wine at 
«© firſt are not {© good as would wiſh; fince afterward, when 
TS os ett che wine TH ex- 


be being ne ere a x tert, ce be 
e treated Aae cs — 5 firſt, in Yraning,, 8005 
2 er e DN hy Book «x 
46 ng: y doing o 18, 
e ne e yet the juice dere rey ee an 
good as fen chere is 2 moderate ity, which wilf be Seuez 
<©nourthed" and the roots of the plants” not fo mack wWenkened; 
« which: is found to be of ſo 7 mg to vineyards; that 
hen gentfenien abroad let out viteyards" to , there is 
« awiys'# chute inſerted ir their'teafes to direct w many ſHoots 
Ter e m and, chte number of eyes 1d which 
be ſhortened}; Becauſe were not the ugneront 
would brer bear the vines; fo chat in a few 
cheir rovts, aid render them 6 weak s 
in for &veral years; n their wine would 
e ENT: woche great 
DIS 10 1931 30 bis f Ae 
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the DEE of Ns. at. which 177 
1 J Toots, OT, 


rare f 
6 « whi 10 very. « m. 
«where; it . e 8 7 or eight 


66 
428 wy 
« PE te hm 5 
©*; 3110. be weakened; .; as 9 2:.ths © 
— 55 when g, greater quantity an an the't 
ey pes 4 — M gs } 244.546 Ok 
2 pong for | 
| 775 . third year. SES — bl hl ng rey 
2. pr. 4 

1 forts,. 50 0 28 n the ground, . hen 


1 * r L 8 


land is fiff, and inclinable to od on the ſurface, We 


« ſea ens 9 95 Syn kit es ad them yery. good manure 


«for N then a lit . 


k* 
. 


goſe and d 


Wat. el be ſp; 


ground before 171 


n en 


« be worth — 9 a — e ee em: and as ff 
00 r Kier ee 
1 ae equal r . 

08 menen 2 22 turn, 
w 


* 


« cient quantity procured 
T7 This 12 25 and manuring ſhould — 


cc 8 e lr 
« about ſixteen . 


Cap. X11. 2 TEN Tier" 
Lb e Jos 


ones 
of them 
June, about 9905 joints be- 
; uptg 5. Nodes which are deligned for 
„ muſt not be ſtopped till the middle of 
« ful, erg? i ont fre TR: for if they are 
ſooner in tho youu, it will cauſe them to ſhoot out many 
« dangling branches from the ſides of the eyes, which will not only 
1 N. but will allo be injurious 
to the eyes or buds. 
„All this ſummer 8 ſhould be performed with the 
oy umb and finger, and not with, knives, becauſe” the wounds 
bo madeby inftruments in in mens 1 heal ſo BI when ſto et 
Lend nip eading which, if done bay 
bf 5 — — Fug may be effected with great caſe, being 
2 
| * 4 vineyard is thus carefull drefled, it will afford as 
% much pleaſure in 2 it as any plantation of trees and ſhrubs 
a whatever, the rows gular: and if the ſtakes are exactly 
45 and the upright rig, 1 ſto 7415 ped to an equal height, there 
« is nothing in nature which will make a more beautiful appearance; 
« and dun the ſeaſon that the 1 670 are in flower, they emit a moſt 
t, eſpecially in the morning and evening; and when 
| 1 beg begin to ripen, there will be a freſh pleaſure ariſing in 
« yiewin 
But as the beauty of vineyards ariſes from the regular diſpo fi- 
tion of the branches of the vines, great care ſhould be takes. in 
« their management, to train them regularly, and to provide every 
* year for new wood to bear the ſucceeding year: becauſe the wood 
„ which has produced fruit is commonly cut quite away after the 
1 el. or at leaſt is ſhortened down to two eyes, to 
«force out 3 hook for the next year, where there is not a ſufficient 
« number of branches upon the vine of thoſe trained upright; ſo that 
in ſummer, when the vines are in perfection, there "ould be fix 
40 2 ſhoots trained for the next year's wood, and three or four 
ane with fruit on them: more than theſe ought ne- 
yer to be left upon one vine, 1 
2 
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Fe 5 BY © OOIT Off 
Freed d make WINE, 12. A vat 4% oy 
e een 
eee. M. Rouszt 2 10 Te pared 


5 17 a4 eus, tl: of 


a 174 „. 66 the 4 ing.” 
ha oy at df 776 Iyre, a year hg. Oba Ko 2 
by vineyard, to have only qur poor = hey of B nes, 9 
: . frozen, were 
*to the does r weak L e 1 
'* thereſore trying to find ow 2 wan to. rnanage | vines, without, 
* ing har Let widkir ria Ex Proppt em, and by w 7 
may be leſs expo 1 bg weathet an 
| «hey wayd plunde Nich © this end, 1 . 
«| vor of ground, ut half an in extent, which hi: 
4 0 been ee but was 1 many years 880. ien 
* ed on it 400 poplars, fix feet under, in à quincunx f the 
* roots of this tree are few and ſmall, I thought that diſtance might 
* be ſufficient. At the foot of each of theſe trees, I planted two 
vine cuttings, 2 on each ſide. The alleys are 1 in order 
* to their beth 4p arora, with corn or 17. 
70 tils, er! „ats, &c. produce 1 * 

„ expence of owing: whilſt 155 hee. feet on one ſide 
<« are ſown, the three feet on the other fide are plowed a prope 
© times 4 ſeaſons; by which means, both gde, of che yt 
I. conſ equently both the vines, receive in ele 
> : firring of the ground. All my plants have taken well. I intend 
to let the vines run up the trees, without doing any thing to 
« them; and ſhall wait with patience the event of their produce, 
« which, be it more or leſs, will be ſo much clear gain, as it will 
« have coſt me nothing. This method was immediately. r 


or THe vine." © 


„What helped to give them this good opi- 
o Tuddenly, was, the example of a vine, which 
' place, in the middle of a field, at 

| A pear which never is cither pruned or cul- 
* tivated. "Laff year, when all the vines of this country were ſo 
«« damaged by the froſt, as not to produce any fruit at all; this vine 
* 0 „and bore as many grapes as yielded. a barrel of 
ine. If the future produce of my vineyard, which contains 
| to be eſtimated on this footing, it would amount 


% 


believe none g only the two 
«he ropo 1 5 4 LE. 
them yield thing, fill hai Jo ea 
* pet's yieu'me any thing; fil 8 
„Fee ee The 420 ee which 
not ſtand me in above a penny a piece, (being planted only by lips, 
without making or digging either holes or trenches for them, ) can- 
«not fail,” in a foil that is quite fit for them, to be worth, twenty- 
« which vil he -ac extellene pey meat for the ground they will have 
«which ' ze an excellent t - will have 
<« taken up. I do not, LING,” ann to extend this method to 
« all my vineyards. moſt of them, the ſoil, though fit for the 
4 vine, is too dry and ſtony for the poplar. In Italy, vines are fre- 
« quently planted at the foot of mulberry and other trees. The 
only thing neceflary in that caſe, is, to make the alleys of a width 


G e | 
% I have begun to cultivate vines with the horſe-hoe, and ſhall not 
fail to inform the public of my ſucceſs in that method.” 


5. ee ee , e | 

2 i on the vine, cuitivated according to the principles of the 

ew Huſbandry, with remarks thereupon, 2% . de re ates oo LA 
HEN I began to reflect ively on 


. 


the principles of the 
7 new huſbandry, I ſoon perceived t ie nds peice a means 
of perfecting the culture of our vineyards, as well as that of our 


'Fff 


I was 


„ OFTHE QUIT-URE 
I was the more n 
that important branch o 
been too much neglected N a. . "Mg 1 
methods of cultivating the vine Were, in general. 
but badly executed, and that, in the 
vineyards, the produce, could not be 


I ſhalf not at pi ſent enter into à detail 
tives of my new ſcheme for NES c would = 
be tos long for this work: and I ſhould ng; Ion ei og 
the advantages wu don apr org ap 7 a ſeries of experiments 
repeated for ſeveral years together, My Quiferent aperAtions,. ee 
fuceeſs, are all that I ſhall mention now. .. "Per I 
Eyery country has, e practice o 
other peculiar to itſelf, and which is thought efſenti there, though | 
it be rejected in other places. All in pruning the vine, and in 
Airing the earth. round i: but n thr hor eee 


in the ſame manner every w 
For the better underſtanding 7 my 4 culture, it. is 
that I ſhould give an idea of the manner in which; our vineyards are 
laid aut and planted. Their expoſition is ; generally to the Eaſt or 
Seng oil 6 food de ep ſoil, which has a. gentle ity. ox on the 
+ fide of à hill. The whole ſurface of the ground is planted, w 


order or ſymmetry; ſo that the vines are, almoſt Span: 
cloſe 3 — e aſunder: very few are at 
by — 
i leo by lg ob 


As the old vines decay and periſh, the chaſms are f 
from the next neighbouring vines. This is the 
our vineyards, from which great inconyeniences e aur 
ariſe; but I ſhall not enter into a detail of them. 

Wich regard to the culture of the vine, it 18. hides, for wp 
. preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that the whole of that labour is now - 
performed by hand, which renders it very expenſive. I ſay nothing 


of the wa in which it is executed ; that part having a 
to me ſo verydefeRive, that I bamboo oblige to alter and corre 


it in every, point. 
By this ſhort preamble, it may eaſily be a. that in order to 
ut to it 


roye the culture of the vine, and perfection, 

was necolary that L ſhould: attend chiefly to the three following 
things. 1. To diſpoſe the vines in a better manner, by planting 
CEL Houſe lines, 6 2. To 
contrive 


— 


- 


px). * "OP Tine vine e 

2 = reſent expence of cul- 
ture, by aſing a plough to ſtir the ground of the vi 

wer. —— continve to be fiirr with the ſpade. 

3. T r the vine, in ſuch manner as 

do make them nnn more than they do in any of 


the common methods. 
1 ſhall treat each of theſe three veces ſeparately. 


— * of the  didoftrion of the Vines in the vingard. 


Teer eg nene molt a ag reeable to the 


of the new hulbandry, by which I Wa A guided, was 
to lay the vineyards'out in beds, as' we do fields for corn, obſerving 
to — an between every two beds, and making each bed five 
feet wide, in order to plant it with three rows of vines, which, by 
chat means, would be 30 inches aſunder, and the vines at the fame 
diſtance from each other in the rows. |: 
As to the alleys, I thou t it would be right to onde fat 
Hive feet wide: and what I thall ſay hereafter will ſhew, that about 
that width is neceſſary. 
However, as that diſpoſition might not be the beſt, I tried others 
on ſmall ſpots of by planting the vines at other diſtances. 
Some were in fingle — feet and a half aſunder ; 
others in double rows, and in beds, with alleys of three feet and a 
1 them. Theſe plantations were made in the ſpring 
I 
| Fu LAG expect to ſee the event of theſe trials, till a con- 
ſiderable time after them, cight or ten years, at leaſt, being 
requiſite to ſhew what the ſucceſs would be, when the vines ſhould 
be cotne to their full 'and bearing; I conſidered at the ſame 
time, by what means I might abridge an experiment which was to 
be of ſo long a duration. 
4 iv I formed a bed of vines, in a vineyard planted 24 
— The vineyard was , and yielded plentiful crops. 
ade my bed five feet wide, an planted it by laying down ſtocks 
of the old vines, to make the two outward rows, leaving two fect 
and a half diſtance from one layer to another. The old vines, which 
—— to — a bed well fituated, formed the middle row, The 
which is 40 perches Tong, was planted with 


 Fffz2 An 


NR ki js pln 
bed in this manner, requires a, 
the vines, and Fre feet for the alley. — 


manner, in Noyember 476... 


After I had ſeen the crop which | ie producedia 1754, I no longer 
heſitated to extend the experiment: and in November, 


Wee eee | 
I not made no dou t VIDES, 

hg uantit of earth to draw their nounſhment from, 
Soul thites Bocle” Wha r 
"ture ; but I likewiſe 5 5 that their being - expoſed 
ſides to the influences of 33 | 
would facilitate eee ö 
grapes. gz 


I. Of the importance of en ere, of tre the new 
an of the wine, * 


n 


"HIS article will be of no great © 
ready uſed to, cultivate their vi with the horſe-hoe I 
- write it for thoſe only who are not 10 


ted with that 
23 . WR, I opus — he age vines, :thies at 
once the poſſibility aci neceſſu 
culture, with the ſame plo Ant —— o 
for the alleys of our corn eee ns of 


in the execution of this practice. ft 02-99 
The ground thus cultivated in the alleys, will be about a third part 
of the whole: the remaining two thirds will continue to be cultivated 
by hand, as uſual ; and the expence will be confiderably diminiſhed, 
by the diſpatch I meh the plaughs, ——— 
. their part. 
he plough may be 
s vided care be taken not to An expert h 
will eafily know how to manage in that reſpect. nn 
Another diminution of the expence a Seeder 
of vineyards is, that as, by the —— which Propoſe, the number 
of vines wall be fewer, they will of courſe require leſs labour,” and 


there= 


Derr 


r ee , pre- 


5 vile 
E than in the old way 


their juices berome' kſfs exalted, on of weeds 
0 „ nk d ards the 

of the alleys, wi e done, tow 

| hr bony, a furrow along E The wa- 

ter will drain off into that furrow, mn the bed will r only the 


degree of inciſture neceſſary for the vines. 1 
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0 At t: 
J Shall peak oy y of he evo Er .f eb det aliens Ft 
vine, viz. the of it, ſtirring of the SOR and 
003-4008 of Wels ought to be perk ined. 
Before I began to execute the alterations e hag thoughts of making 
in this culture, I bad endeavoured to make myſelf ſo far maſter of it, 
as to be the leſs in danger of miſcarrying in my experiment. 
The cuſtom of this country is, to prune the vine during and after 
winters beginning that wotk about the end of Janu 
I always — that 2 wrong ſeaſon; and judged that it 1 
much ne the vine * rent 3 after the 
— Experience has ſince ſhewed me that I was right. 
In November 17 50, T pruned above fifty vines with — 
hands: none of them ſuffered in the leaſt by the winter's froſts : 
they made ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, and produced a gun __ 
-tity of grapes than any of the neighbouring vines. 
The next year, and in the ſame month, I pruned the bane vines 
again. This pruning had the ſame eſſect as the year before. En- 
- couraged by this repeated experience, I determined to make the bed 
I mentioned before, in my old vineyard. The vines have continued 


to be pruned before 3 WIS] with nl and without any 
fort of inconvenience. -- { 


ing up, ve. 


t. meaſure by means 


Satisfied 


Wi bares: ITY 


je tou 1 NEAT: repleniſh pa 
2 my vineyard was 
gerte ws Kt alteri 
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certain, that N vine might WT winter, without” 'any 
danger from the inclemency of Saba... oo la 0 1H 
At was: abfolutely necell 9 — the vine ſhould bear pruning at 
that time, in order to enable me to perform the other cultures in 
their proper and moſt fayourable ſeaſons. 


That the vine ma de beacfited is much as polſible every ſtir- 
ring of the earth 45 its roots, thoſe ſirrings 5 be 


performed at the times 9 they may be moſt h the 
the common 


82 vegetation. Let us ſee whether — anſwers 
that end. The uſual time of beginning to dreſs the vineyard, is in 
the ſpring, immediately after . pruning the vines. Three dreſſin 


are judged ſufficient, ARE is 7 thought that the laft 

be finiſhed by midſummer. 3 
themſelves, an the time of vintage, hich is u of three 
months after. During that time, —*— of generally ſhoot 


D. which ſhade * vines, and . grapes from ing as 
ought. Careful huſbandmen — but t e greater 
fel l to Lond that — gp * 


In e "lating the viee, ds dnn in fd Rir- 
red when the I are jt rec to come out, and even after they 
are come out: a time extremely critical, becauſe the uncer- 
tainty of the ſeaſon expoſes e buds to ſeveral. which are 
increaſed by that ſtirring of the earth, from whence many'exha- 
lations, oftentimes very. pernicious, | proceed at this ſeaſon. Would 
It not be much better to let the 'vineyard reſt while the vine is bud- 


din 
: 8. 2 | The 


- have experienced, _ theſs "AMI e e avoided, 


falling into others. To this end, after the vine has been 
pruoed, before winter. lat the carthebe firlt ſtirred in that feafon-: 
the ſecond ; which would btherwiſe be immediately after 
winter, may then © deferred till towards the end of May: and the 
o or about tlie 
This has been my method of cultivating my vineg, ever fince their 
planted in beds. The beds are dug Dy hand, aun the alleys 


red with th en 6e the cubitte” 
the fame effect on the 


2 
ue tec 
— „ . corn. The water is drained off 
e froſts penetrate the earns, divide it, and keep it 
looſe Rn 
5 1 this late til towards the end of May, when it re- 
ceives. the firſt ſtirring PO and, to have a more certain rule 


to go by, the ſecond ſhould not be given till after the props 
have Wan 905 the vi ave budded, and the ſhoots have been 
tied up to "This ſtirring, may be given either a little 


ſooner, or 414 Ader than is bes. 1 above, according. to the 
ſeaſon. Sometimes one may be obliged to Haſten it, if the ground 
is burdened with weeds: but at whatever time it be per- 
coe del ent the end of it is certain that the vine will then 
have made great ſhots, an chat without having been diſturbed by 
any ftirring of the earth during the time of its "render ve ger e, 
As F have tried this culture in hot and very dry years, I have ſeen 
that the earth has. not grown hard, but has retained the neceſ- 

degree of moiſture, ſo as to be ſtirred with the, greateſt 


The third Rirring, which is the ſecond after winter, being defer- 
red till towards the end of Auguſt, or at leaft till the end of July, 
weed have not time to grow in any quantity between that and the 
ſeaſon of the vintage: and what will render it ſtill more beneficial, 
is; that this is the time when the grapes fill moſt; and ate drawing, 


towards z ſtate of maturity. 
may 


: . 


OF TH/EIGUL TURE Fain, 


e ni cl of yd 


| | SO II WER ; 

92 2 eil 207 247 8 EO T. 8 u 0956 | 
Good of es of this culture proved by the of a bed of vie 
n yiotuiioarr, © forty. perchet: hug, fo 27%. 


7 78 5 £4207 T7. 3344340 
blerred, the of this article, that « culture of 
F hes pt gg as of 
„ in hae which ace planted all oyer, 
but at random. The very ſituation of the vines regularly in 
beds, is ſufficient to ſhew with what thing that they re- 
Fee os an ie mf be well cultivated 


e of the vine, and the firlt ſtirring 
Tn the nem place, the pruning of at a time when the buſineſs of 
the field is over, and huſbandmen are, in ſome. meaſure, un-occupied. 
That time, which would otherwiſe. be in a manner loſt, ma now. 


age tes med 00 yory. FEE. uy adyan Ky ahi Yong conſequence of their 
on of winter, m- 
of being over loaded. in the ring, CO DG Tab” 


be done at that time, will have e leiſure to attend 4 
oh one beg Karr, — of culture that farm 


The effect of 788 2 ly — The or 
vines have grown ſo 7. ot Ro oſe 
of the old vineyard, whi they were the ſhook too are 
thicker. and longer, and the bunches. bb Four; pa 
number. 

When I firſt began to ly the rinciples of the new buſhandry 

to the culture of the vine, hoped indeed that the great fruitfulneſs 
of a ſmaller number, of On might compenſate for the loſs of 
thoſe I was obliged to retrench: but I was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
| End al che vines of my bed loaded with an eq 83 


The my conjecture was founded on principles which I knew to 
be true, I was ſtill farther confirmed in my opinion * 
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tion I had made, that, even in our beſt virieyards, there art always 
great numbers of vines which abſolutely no fruit at all, and 
many others which produce but very little; ſo that it is not on the 
great number of plants that the great produce of the vineyard de- 
pends, but on the goodneſs of thoſe plants. Ke e 
Ae IL Concluded, that I bught not to look upon my hav- 
ing taken up ſome vines in order to form the alleys, as à loſs, pro- 
ided thoſe in the bed were enabled by good culture to Yield their 
utmoſt productions. The event ſhewed that I Was right. .. - 
I likewiſe judged, that the grapes would ripen- more perfectly in 
this new „than in the old: and in that too I was not mi- 
ſtaken; for they were much higher flavoured,” and made far better 


- Beſides theſe advantages, this culture preſerved my vines from a 
- very bad accident, which happens frequently, eſpecially when the 
autumn is 1 e grapes. 10 our com- 
mon vineyards, the ipen, ſmothered beneath that quantity 
of leaves with which the wind lodded, dad fer Dunded b) 2 
bers of weeds, which often grow higher than the vines themſelves. 
Add to this, that the air round them is filled with various exhala- 
tions from the earth; which, for want of a free circulation, remain 
ſuſpenced about the plants. Theſe cauſes cannot but make the 
rot, and the wine that is made of them, muſt be greatly in- 
ior to what it would otherwiſe be. 8 | 
Our vines in beds, being much leſs, if at all, liable to any of theſe 
accidents, will have the advantage of preſerving their grapes ſound 
and without rottenneſs, till they are perfectly ripe. This I have 
experienced; at a time when above helf the grapes of my old 
were abſolutely rotten. = 
otwithſtanding all the advantages of this new method, which, 
I may ſay, I have only glanced: at; they would probably not be 
if they were not attended with greater fruitfulneſs than is 
obtained in the common way. I ſhall therefore ſhew, that the pro- 
duce of my young vines was very conſiderable, and greatly ſuperior 
to that of my old vineyard, © {4h 
My bed, as I obſerved before, was formed in November 1752 ; 
and the two outward rows conſiſted, in a great meaſure, of young 
layers, which not being old enough in 1753, to bear much fruit, I 
could not expe& any great matter from them that year. However, 
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The year 
kava for n fo vine, « that has been. ; 
ah io heir wid year, | 

| explain myſelf f. . — 
ek, R had been laid 
that it did yield. borne" - 
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The vintage of 17.56, was neither - Eph therefore 
did not make * ants — . 
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FTER. 'the above accounts. of the culture of the vine, it 
not be i per to give ome general directions for ma 
wine, rr enter into a 
of the ſeveral methods now uſed, we refer the eurious to what Mr 
Miller has ſaid on that head, in the article Wine, ; 
9 ee of ripeneſs; d the 
juice of un-ripe fruits 18 2 rough acid liquor, which 
is with — vious Gemanration, In 
ſome. i — — fn ener ma 
ears together: grapes are come to 4 due maturity, the 
jic is v0 ooerprled in 4 ell than te. berger 


- M 
„ «oye rad eating kindly. It has been found 

may be corrected by the mixture of ſuch fub- 
— — — for inſtance, the fixed alkaline falt of 
— ge a due proportion, Chalk, crabs-eyes, or ether abſerbent 
Some gentlemen in England and America, hen che juice of their 


—— aut PG have obtained a very good wine, 
y expoſing the containing veſſels, in a warm fituation, to the fun, 


i 


as in v 


with an intention of turning it to . know that all 
| ie ard es volatile a corn Kere heat. Perhaps the 
may be the evaporation of the acid, 


— of the whole to a mild vinous fluid. 
There — cnating ow ud by mens of verjuice being turned 
to a ſtrong — 8 or vinous fluid. e e or 
tion acci iven it. 

When the juice in too che addition of ſug 
whatever can give it a due will correct thi 
tly experienced in the juice of currants, 


&' © — — = 


Might not the ſame methad be practiſed to advantage in the making 


* are cut, are hung up in a dry 
4 to touch 


the climate is not 


is re 
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not ſuffered to 'boil,) till the ſuperfluous moiſture-is- evaporated. 


of wine? 
Mr. Miller ſays, char if the ſtalks of the bunches are cut half 
through about a fortnight before they are gathered, | the juice will 
be rendered much richer; | beeauſe not near ſo great à quantity of 
watery nouriſhment will then enter the fruit." This, continues 
he, is practiſed by the moſt curious V in the ſouth of 
France, here they make excellent wine. If, after the bunches 
room, upon ſtrings, ſo as not 
other, a month before they are preſſed, it will 
« alſo add greatly to the ſtrength of the wine; becauſe, in that 
* time, a quantity of the watery parts of the juices will eva- 
« This is a conſtant practice with ſome perſons who in- 
habit the Tyroleſe, rern 
* hath been atteſted by Dr. Burnet, in his travels 
The acidity and waterineſs of the juice of the 
likewiſe remedied by a proper per care of the vine. 2 


cold rainy ſeaſons, — —— FEET 


1 for the vines. A — open expoſure, whereby the ſun 
may have acceſs to the vines, might perhaps bring the wild vines 
in America to ripen their fruit, and exalt its juice to a much higher 
America 19 plane hve on ili gun; whive thy Torn 
America to t -vines on nn 
or Lowry near the ſurface. - i 9 
The n Americe are liable to burkt 3 which Mr. Miller 
impures, either to the too great moiſture of the air in that country, 
or to their receiving too much (nouriſhment from their over rich 
ſoil. Gentlemen of America think their ait, except in 
countries, is drier than ours, and are therefore of opinion that the 
burſting of their grapes is not owing to the too great moiſture of 
the air. If it proceeds from too much nouriſhment, the remedy 


would ſeem to be eaſy: vis. wangen a greater number of 


branches to conſume that nouriſhment. Pa. with more 

reaſon, impute their burſting to their ripening too early, while the 

heavy rains, frequent in autumn, fall. In this caſe, they may be 

trained up againſt lofty trees. The reflection of the heat, from 

the earth, would then be leſs, and the leaves of the ——— 

melter the grapes from the ſon. By this means, being later _ 
oy 
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they fill, they would not be ſo apt to burſt; and as the latter end 
of the autumn is generally fair, they may then have an opportunity 
of coming to their full maturity, without r 
ht more adviſeable to quicken their ripening, the 
ms op 


Or if it is thoug 
warmeſt ſoil and fituation ſhould be choſen for the vines, 
ſhould not be itted to riſe to a great height. | 
+: We have ſometimes been inclined to think that the ſummer 
pruning of the vine, which is intended to haſten the ripening and 
increaſe the goodneſs of the grapes, has the contrary effect. 
In the ſpring, and while are in a growing ſtate, their juices 
are of a watery acid nature, abounding in what the chemiſts call 
their native ſalt. As the ſummer advances, or as, reſpectively in 
each, their ſeed or fruit begins to ripen, their juices loſe that ſaline 
ſtate, and become. gradually milder: and when their ſeed or 


fruit is come to full maturity, the juices of perennial plants become 


of an oily mucilaginous quality. This change in the nature of the 
juice of plants is gradual, and perfect in proportion to the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the plant. If the vines are pruned while they are yet 
in a growing ſtate, nature is checked in bringing about this change: 
for not being able to extend the branches farther in length, the 
buds for the next year ſwell, and. ſhoot out; whereby a new vege- 
tation is brought on, and the juices are kept longer in their ſaline 
ſtate. Surely, as in animal digeſtion, the more perfe& and ſtrong 
the powers of the animal (or plant) remain, the higher and more 
perfect muſt its juices become. | | 
When the grapes are too ripe, or the weather continues too warm 
at the time that the grapes muſt neceſſarily be gathered, their juice 
is apt to ferment too much. and too quickly, whereby the vinous 
ſpirit is evaporated, and the liquor becomes vapid. To remedy this, 


in countries liable to much heat, there ſhould be cool places built 


for carrying on this fermentation. A gentleman, who had no ſuch 
conveniency, contrived the following method to ſupply the want of 
it. N — cx houſe was a ſpring, the water of which he conveyed 
by pipes into a cellar of an out-houſe ; and when he had a mind to 
check the fermentation, he raiſed the water in the cellar to what 
height he found proper, ſo as to cover the whole or part of his veſ- 
ſels. If the vella was entirely immerſed in the water before the 
liquor had begun to ferment, he found that it continued in the ſame 
ſtate for months. Thus, having preſſed ſome apples, and having 


immediately immerſed the containing veſſel in his cellar, he let it 
— remain 


- 
— — 2 — — thats To EE 
” n — 
= 


— — DER eee Lo 2 


| 
. 


tinue in an acid watery 


* 
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pring, when, on his carrying it into a warmer 


les ls Nan $7 * e 1h Fra 
others they as them only 
In both, the circumſtances of the 


grapes when: dry; and in 
they — apo 


7 


ſhould be choſen for 


a ſufficient number of la- 
provided with a baſket and 


To make red wine, after the red gra 
of which the ſame caution ſhould — — 
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to their Cc. the bunches are thrown into large 
there or bruiſed to pieces, with ſticks, or by putting children 
into the tubs to tread out their juice. This is repeated, till the veſſel 
is full: after which the are let lie in their liquor 48 hours, 
which time the whole muſt be frequently ftirred together. 
— — — ue and increaſes colony of the 
becomes of a full bright red. The liquor thus ob- 
— — then _ off, and is higher flavour'd than that which is 
got 
tho' this laſt will have the ſtrongeſt eſpecially if the preſs be 
ſcrewed © tight as tobreak the ſeeds 2 7 : 
- The that were left upon the vines at the time of the firſt 
ſhould be gathered as they ripen; ee er 
— according as it be found n 
have been as dry as poſſib b their cakes, 
GR wn end fommantes, will atord-e pirk, by 


ferment of themſelves, within a 
put into the caſks. Thoſe that do 
„by putting into them a little of the froth, 


or yeaſt, that works from the others. The fineſt wines will fer- 


ment the ſooneſt : and this fermentation will continue for about ten 
or twelve days, according to the fort of the wine, and the ſeaſon of 


the 

hile the wine ferments, the bung hole of the caſk muſt be left 
open, or only covered with a thin cloth, to prevent any dirt from 
3 — ſhould be laid hollow, fo that the froth 
from the fermentation may have room to work off. 
* the fermentation is well over, which is known 


the froth's —— , the bung may be cloſed 

down, after caſle with liquor within two inches of the 

vent- rr 

ke as be thrown up by any ſubſequent fermentation. This 

of the cuflc to two inches of the vent-hole, ſhould 

be regu ſerve obſerved every two days, for about ten or twelve days 

the —2 will continue a conſiderable time, 

— — RR caſles are not kept ſo full as 

that the foulneſs — fermentation may be carried off 

at the vent- hole, it will f: Dk again into-the wine, and render it 

foul DA After filling up each caſk in ——— 
W. 


what remains at the bottom of the tubs: 


. 
1 
' 


— —_—_ _ ———_—_—_— — . 
— — oo —ʒ 8 — • — 
— — — — — — —— — 
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_ within two inches of the bung : for about toni or twelve days; it cuſt 
be filled to within an inch every five or fix days, for the 


next three months. | 8 „ . 
Tho' the fermentation will be over long before this laſt mentioned 
time, yet the caſks muſt be filled up once a month, fo 
continue in the cellar: for as the wine will waſte inſenſibly in the 
caſks, it will grow flat and heavy, if they are not kept continually 
filled up. T were needleſs to ſay that the vent holes muſt be ſtopt, 
<> #81 (Las he e gfe 


when fermentation is over. 


In ſeveral parts of Germany, where their grapes; ſchdom coming; 


to full matnrity, are gathered ſomewhat 


„they have iron ſtoves 
in their-cellars, where they keep a co 


t fire, which, by rarefy- 


ing and heating the air, ripens and meliorates the wines, and:renders 


them much more palatable and agreeable than they would othetwiſe 


be: keeping the wines in places conſiderably warmed either by the 


ſun or fire, (as obſerved in 411) will have the ſame eſtæct, even 


fo late as in the ſummer 3 for theſe acid liquors re- 
gnly, 31 


main long without fermenting thorou or putrifying. 
As the wines drawn from the laſt gathering of the grapes cannot 


be ſo perfect as the others, for want of due — the fruit, 


- the people of Champaign and Burgundy have to the follow- 


ing method, to accelerate their ripening. When the wines have 


been about three weeks in the caſks, they roll them up and down 
therein for ſome time, five or ſix times a day, for four or five days 
running; then two or three times a day, for three or four days; 
afterwards, once a day, for about four days; then once a day, for 
about ——— — n days. If the 
were n, the ro in manner is con- 
— in all, for — or: fix weeks: butif they were tolerably 
ripe when gathered, rolling once in four or five days, for about a 
month or fix weeks, will be ſufficient. This rolling of the li 
in the caſks will heighten the fermentation, by the agitation of its 
and the violent motion thereof heats the wine, which cauſes 


it to purify and purge itſelf, and accelerates its ripening, much better 


than any other method can do. It likewiſe ſweetens and ſtrengthens 
it, — and — it together with its lees, and renders it 
much more palatable. The ſame method is alſo practiſed when the 
wine is of too weak a body. 


About the middle of ber, the wines may be drawn. off 
g care to fill 
| the 


from the lees into freſh caſks, for the firſt time, 


long as they 


17 


month; after which, once a fortnight will be ſufficient during the 
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the caſks up, and to-place- them ſo that they may not be ſhaken or 
diſturbed, until the-middle of February, — it will be right to 


draw them off again into othet caſks, which ſhould likewiſe be filled 


Mar, 1 be diſturbed, till the latter end of 
— "ok at which time it will be proper to 
— into other 


. When th wine fit for bottling, a froſty day, if the ſeaſon of 
will permit, or, for want of that, a cool and dry one, 
. choſen: experience having ſhewn that wine drawn off 
either on a hot, or on a cold and. moiſt, or a rainy day, will never 
be ſo fine as that which is bottled: in clear ſettled weather. The 
FE the wine from one caſk to 
anot cr, | 
We ſhall cloſe-this article with a few directions, which Mr. Mil- 


| ler tells us have occurred to him from ſome obſervations and ex- 


ee more particularly relating to the making of wine in Eng- 
The The grapes, 


carried into a large dry room, where they ſhould 
Ee —— upon wheat ſtraw, in ſuch manner as not to lie upon each. 
other; In this — may remain a fortnight, three weeks, or 


a month, according ere is conveniency; obſerving to let them 


have air ev = —— from the grapes may 
8 Then, the preſſes 3 being — 


all the grapes ſhould be pulled off the bunches, Sa put you tubs; 
0 care to throw away ſuch as are mouldy, rotten or not ri , 
which, if mixed with the others, would ſpoil the wine: the ſtalks 
of the bunches ſhould alſo be thrown away : becauſe if they are 


preſſed with the grapes, an auſtere juice will — from them, which 


will render the wine ſharp and acid. Mr. Miller is of opinion that 
the want of this precaution has ſpoiled great quantities of wine made 


» England, which might otherwiſe have proved very good: for, as 
rightly obſerves, in in F nts and other wine countries, thoſe who 


— = ay to the ny ality than the quantity of — — al- 
ways pick m 


much more ought — in England, where the — is les favour- 


able, not to omit any art which may be neceſſary to help the want 


of ſun. 
The grapes, being thus carefully vicked, ſhould be well preſſed. 
If red wine is intended to be made, the huſks and ſtones ſhould be 


Hhh put 


he, he, being ripe, mould be cut when they are 


off the ſtalks before they are preſſed: 


„ — — . ———— . ]— . ———_—_—_—_—_—_ — — — — 
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| into the liquor, and if the fceds:/0r-flones- of the grapes ave 
nary in the preſs, the wine will be the firanger. 
buſks muſt do 
after which the wine ſhould be drawn of 
e 

If the wine, after 


— * 
to the room, by 
of this, it often — re 
to ferment in open cold 


u 
If white wine is deſired, the huſks' "of th gras 


When the. greateſt. fries is over, the wins ould be 
drawn off into freſh caſks; which ſhould: be 
before directed, and the bung-hole- be left open three weeks or a. 
month, to give vent to the generated alt, ad foes for hd Bite 
run over. In filling up the caſks, cafe ſhould be taken not to 
hreak that. ſcum, becaule it would: mix with the wine, make-it-fon], 
and give it an ill taſte. The beſt way therefore is, to have for this 

a funnel, with a plate at the ſmall end, bored full of little 


es, that the wine may paſs through in ſmall drops, ſo gently as: 


not to break the ſcum. 
| After the wine has remained in this ſtate a month or fix weeks, it 
will. be neceſſary to ſtop up the bung -hole, leſt; by it too, 


much to the air, the liquor ſhould grow flat, and loſe much of ĩts 
ſpirit, and ſtrength: but it muſt not be ſtopt quite cloſe, but ſhould: 
rather have a pewter or glaſs tube, of about half an inch bore, and 
two feet long, placed-in the middle of the bung-hole. The uſe of 
this tube is to let the air, which. is generated by. the fermentation of 
the wine, paſs off; becauſe being of a rancid nature, it would- 
Nanda wine, if it were pet up.in the caſk: and in this:tube there. 


may 


vat, whete the whols ſhould formen 


filled up, as 


On MAKING WINE e 
1 as the wine 
_ 


1 im proved this tube, by mak 
ig f . « oter take; Which be directs. 
tobe hah fs fe of about two inches bore, and to be 
— of Few by a pewter focket cloſely cemented, another 


half an inch bore. The lower tube ſhould 
1 t half full of wine, which will ſupply the veſſel 

ſhall ſubſide; and there will be no room left in 
—— upper part of the veſſel, to contain any generated air, which 
_ will paſs b off Foy XS the 1 ſifiall tube, which muſt always be 


808 U 70 this 25 wine in the lower tube ſubſides, 
$69 be re-fll 192 nel thröu gh the ſmall 


tube, down to tlie G. Cin. the larger 
tube, ſo as to preven e 
violently upon it. Dr. — that if this experiment is tried 


with glafs- tubes, it will give an opp to obſerye what impreſ- 
- fion the e ern ſtates of the: air Fave an n the wine} by its riſing 
or falling in the tubes: and if that | 12... if it may afterwards be 


ner ure or metal tubes, which wilt not be in danger of 
After the wine, and'partichlarly that of countries where the ſun 
ramp > rr paſſed its fermentation in the vat, and is 
into the it will require ſomething to feed u 
To —— end, —— Will be right 2 {5 to preſerve a few bunches of the 
for them; when may be Hung up E 
em; when — ſhould be picked off the ſtalks, and two or 
4 gh ut into each caſk, according to its ſize. 
2 tes larger are, the greater ſtrength the wine contained 
in the will ac —_— and nd it will be the leſs in _ 
of ſ bo the injuries of the weather. 


Hh A PRAC- 


PRACTICAL TREATISE 


„ TORS {ET 


HUSBANDRY. 


ments peculiar to, or uſe .* i, the 


corn P A R T 1 
O the Infiru 
fer NEW HUSBANDRY. 


CHAP. I. 
of PLOUGHS.. 


N our account of the experiments in 1750, 
$ adviſed, fays M. Duhamel, makin e firſt 
Wu 2 trials of the new huſbandry, on pieces of 
* und, in order to acquire by degrees a know- 
edge of many circumſtances, which, though 
tddhey may ſeem of little * 09 are, in re- 
ali t importance. oſe ents 
bad ba aha 1. once on large 2 
any bad ſucceſs at firſt ſetting out, might have diſcouraged people 
from making farther trials. * 
e 


We find with pleaſure, continues our author, that a ſufficient 
number of experiments has naw been made, to create a confidence 
in this new method of cultiyating land, and that proper. inſtruments 
for that purpoſe have been invented. It therefore remains that we 
give a deſcription of theſe inſtruments, beginning with the ploughs. 

Two things are effentially neceſſary to all ploughs: the one is, 
that the ſhare and coulter ſhould" enter ſufficiently deep into the 
unplowed earth, to turn it over into the furrow : the plough is fitted 
for this . oſe, by having its ſhare and coulter placed in a direc- 
tion What oblique to the beam, inclining towards the ground 
that is to be turned — the other, which is ſtill more im- 
portant, is, that the be made to pierce to a depth ſuited to 
the quality of the fol. This is eaſily effected urs hs, that 
have a fore carriage: and as to thoſe which have A- plow- 
man may, by the help of their handles, if ſufficiently long, as with 
a lever, make the ſhare pierce to whatever depth may be thought 

| M. de Chateau-vicux'obſerves, that, in order to plow well, the 
furrow which is turned over ought not to be cut too wide! The 
breadtli of it ſhould be determined by the quality of the ſoil, accord- 
ing as it is ſtiff or light, dry or moiſt. His furrows are enerally 
between eight and nine inches wide: and as to their me. 1 'he 1s 
guided in that reſpect by the nature of the ſoil. ' Sometimes he has 
plowed a foot deep; but then the furrows were cut narrow, in order 
to proportion the reſiſtance of the earth, to the ſtrength of the 

horſes: for it is as eaſy to them to plow twelve inches deep, with a 

narrow furrow, as it would be to plow only to the depth of fix 

inches, with a wider one. +2 2 53 
M. Duhamel took the firſt hint of his plough, from one that he 
ſaw near Rochefort, the whole fore- carriage of which confiſted of 
only one very ſmall wheel, whereby the beam was ſupported at a 

proper height. While this plough was making, he received M. de 
Charcau-vicux's deſcription of his: but too late to follow entirely the 
ideas of that gentleman. However, he was ſtill in time. to make 
ſome alteration in his fore- carriage, by means of which, he thinks 
his plough has all the advantages of M. de Chatkau-vieux's, and 

that it is even more convenient in ſome reſpects. We, with M. Du- 

hamel, ſhall leave the public to judge which of the two is beſt, after 

giving a drawing and deſcription of each of them. | 
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34 inches, or reduced to 
39: but to fall ſhort-of,' ot to excard thoſe meaſures, would be at- 
tended with inconveniencies, This wheel may be made. very light, 
eſpecially if it be ineireled with a thin hoop ow It is: 
in. GAL fi. 3, @ pe bn ee re 1, the 


le. igt 
e eg placed, is formed. x two matt 
of the naye of the wheel. T 


AB, CD, ., diſtant — other 19. inches, 

ta inũdr; which fixes the 

ſhafts are four feet eight inches long, and irs Pyrex; rig 
feet four inches, by ſhortening them at the ends, C and A, Th 
about two inches and a m_—_ {quare: but the edges 
rounded. off. Theſe * ar faſtened 
_ craſs ſtaves EF, GH. wh 


about an inch thick. Thi 
G, here they axe not to 


| be 
: by the two 
are two. inches. and „ half wide, and 
e at E and 
looſened at all and at their other ends 
Fand H, — ſhaft muſt be moveable, ſo. as to be taken off, to 


let the two-croſs Raves through two mortiſes in tho beam IK of the 
plough; after which the ſhaft C D is put in its place, and fixed with 
two. iron pins, &,.6. Between the two ſhafts is placed the wheel 
LM. the nave of which is pierced through its. — with a hole 
d ta the thickneſt of the. iron pin or ſpindle NO, 
whach ſerves for an axle tree, and is repreſemed by the two p 
lines. This ſpindle, or axle tree, the diameter of which is about 
three quarters of an inch, 0190609 roje& beyond the outſide of 
the ſhafts, left: it ſhould lay Aer 
when the plough is uſed, To a K N. that end is flattened, and 
bent over the: ſhaft to the middle of ĩts upper fide, where it is faſtened 
at d. by a ſmall pin. driven through it and the ſhaft, 

On the upper ſurface of each of the ſhafts, at the ends A and C, 
are the hooks £C, to which the harneſs is faſtened; and at the other 
bra are two rings the uſe of Which will bo explained 

ereafter 


The 


Chap OP PLOUGH Ss, 
The Geft ABa.D:thanld be ierced with. U 
to. ſet the wheel: marge or las f n 
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- Of the Plough Tail. 


Tus x eee eee 
C:D fix. , which: ia covered. by the ſhare LD; 
. i fel, . 1. the ſheat EF 


r 2 1 in p95 the 


coulter & H fir. 1, — * 2 opens nia 1 0 Om Ogh Is part of 
which is fen at Ein g. 22 
" The den U— 


the two croſa ſtaves EF, GH, ac flipt, 
etoſs ſtaves may not ſhake' or be looſe in them, at the fame tian that 
— by their help. flip with eaſe over the eroſa ſtaves, 
ag = the intended pling ay deute The bean hold be 
As in may require. & 
elec, cer | two: nuts ſcrewed- on at m u, Which will fix it 
ftaves'B F, GH; on by two iron pins, ſtuck 
cw thet — and g in the two crofs-ſtaves, one to the right in 
the croſs ſtaff E, and the other to the left in the croſs GH. 
Theſe pins will keep che beam ſtead in its place. 
The lower part of the ground reſt th be ſomewhat concave, 
as is. repreſented at C D, fig: 4. Pl. II. in order to leſſen its friction 


againſt the earth. 
I, and che ground: reſt C D, are faſtened to- 


Ther beam I g. 
gether by the ſheat NE, and the handles PK, 6, both of which 
are riveted to tlie raſti by ttro ſtrong. iron pins, the htads of 
which.are ſeen at ꝑ and. õ; and to the beam, as alſo the tenon of the 
beam which traverſes the handles at mm; ; and by the two wedges, 
u a and gz. another: uſe of which willibe explained hereaſter. 

Wood crooked lis heſt to make the handles of, that they 
may be all of one piece, which ſhould be fo diſpoſed, that one e 


4% or DO mis.” Fart 
ef the . £ 
the two: 90 on the right dea der to facilitate the 
man's. Walking in che furt-w- This diſpoſition is ſhewed in Ig. 2 
E . drawn from the middle of the beam, between. 
the two handles, give to che feſt-fide a third EF of the diſtines, 
P between the two handles, A 
other fide, | 
"For wiki & woot ui l WA a pro r ſhape, theſ handles 
may be made of 700 pleces firmly ripeted 1 faſtened | 
if it ſhould. be more convenient to the „the 
tween the handles may bs on the right fide, as in g. G. 
The ſheat EF Ig. ü, ſubuld Ee yew 
| by its tenon to the ground-reſt, nt 
eaſily-thake it ox proper ze which jab about 
wide, and a full in thick. The inclining o 
b. gie r greater ken fo elf, daß 
8 anten ated by Rs, Ar. ind 45 
m - | t 2 an » 
is from 3p-to 31 inches long, and ten inches high or deep. 1 Ex 
to bes as in Ig. 8, 1 A forms an acute angle, ter- 
eee e which e-ought 
72 e e 5 which it ou 
of anclins, in ſuch manner that, "lapping  ground-reft; to be 
i ened out as far as. C, r 
| Sie long; reckoning from the fartheſt lateral ſurface of the ground- 
- "reſtto the eſt lateral ſurface of the mould - board, which, dene 
| ius placed, will form the width of the furrow. ' © - 
n gyro as is 


The lower 
expreſſed by the ſhade in Ng. v. ſhould jet out 
at leaſt two inches or end, the 04d. 


- board ſhould be made of a — len inches thick, which 
will bear ſcoo oping on both. ſides, in order n 5 
without, atk e con within, repreſented in ii 

The mould- board ſhoul — — to Ju ang diſ- 
: placed by the reſiſtance of the earth. The upright piece CD 7s 
l joins * the Wau ent Saber Hil 2 * 3 2 
other end C, r tis to cover 

of the mou — 1 ed 
1 in oy to en NE ve it; for otherwiſe n would fon 
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— — res?! These picces, eerie wi ep 
theicoulder: inte places!“ 29009 217 Fats of Zul 
Fhe «butter thbuld! bA eee 
A von ito lalves ibu Rt lower Mt gg 


uite. It is faſtened to che , which is 17 
ragiten iron! pln rvithi a. cat; hin ere Kam 
even with it, As * ter Tee 9 is f 
c Aero un ſerow, fitted with its nut, by Weh the "coult a d is 
faſtened tights! th&btem,” Upon this*ferew haugz the Hapdle 
„which ferves in wh gt, and at the end of which thek 
ti ſaſtend on e e e ee e ei eier tt the are, 
=" af the ebe es iv alivays cattjed with the 
de Chateau-vieux's Wouter ard bur five or Pra 2 
een — 2 Vet more than threr pe - * 
He (his coulter. tits . 5 jets out boyt an 
AT eee eas ee 
the and the rate, with der Berna, 12 800 | 


Figs 12 
2 5g! a and 14. The'point'fheult be made bf good ſteel,” and 
— too ſoft, nor too hig gbly Temper, th that 
it may not 3 break or bend! The dell el 
Agra, chend be thickeſt from®WH'to O, betauſe A is the 5 
bears the greatoſt ſtreſs! Its thickneſs "diminiſhes gradual! 6: 


B, where che | ſhare is 'falteried to the ground-reſt. ' This ta 
with two round holes at A and B, Ag. 13, through which: Ir 
the iron pins DE, FE, g. z. which have ſquare flat heads, 
— even with the tail - the ſhare. Theſe pins pats through! the 
ground-reſt, where they are faſtened on the other fide by the nuts 
EG. A third round hole may be added at x fig. 13, i ill order to 
faſten the ſhare ſtill more firmly to the groung-reſt, va a x ſhort 
flat headed ferew, + © OV 201 e 5 
M. de — has likewiſe matze ſome _— ltd 
Wund bles w 4, fig: 13, near A and B, that the iron pins DF FG, 
JO might not 92 ire the ſheat and aalen 
11 1 inſtead 
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e faſtenedathe. thin boarded; 
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Th 1 the forews 
the fieſt. and 3 * 


gh thus equi 


no 
on ax 
. 8 Do, Ts b 


are about a inches or 
or even four feet. af 
Mo asf . 4 
Wee 8 and D, at che eng of the thefts; and by this means the 
ough be carried upon three ＋ * of which . 1. and 
ew Sſudkelendy the arragement and uſe, 
chat ſhould 2 ſurface of the middle bf the axle 
carriage on which the reſt bf the plough is to be 
| Joaded in order to remove it from one place to another that the 
"OR eee 5a We it. % atis! 
n 


by 5 M. de Chateau-vieur's drethons for wing thi plugh. 


Yo) open the firſt furrow, tha-wheel moſt de 
hole, towards the extremity- 


© 


” 


of i the ſhafts. - This makes the 


| hare incline the more, and conſequently cut the deeper. But as it 
ae troubleſome nn 3 wheel 
P | at 


1.7 2 


Ke. 5». ſbews the flope 


laced un che laſt 


% 
* 
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at every firſt cut of the plough, a very little attention will remedy that 
incondenience. It is ng the handles of the plough the 


| ER CT bs e hem cen. The whole pl 


the ſhare will then enter into 
3 Tho other furtows ar. 
5 and for them, the 1 is 


ILA 


hee Geof th eee It is eaſy to place it fo as to leave 
whatever diſtance is thoug —ů FRE GST tow of 
corn 2 wu 


plowing 
The forwarder the wheel is fer, chaps 20 
ſo on the contrary. But if one would dee 82 oo 


ſhallower, than it —— do Z e the'p poſition Nef the 
wheel ; that too. may a little the 
above — ue rey I. and ariving farther in the wedge 
9 the plaugh wilt cut leſs deep: as, on the other band, the ſhare 

will be mare inclined; and ther cut deeper, if thewedge'g, 9 
the beam, is e Pie ober it, 1 anden in 22 


en n 
| Deſerptin of M. Dugi, gh, uſed in the peine at 


TH E chief Afi between M. de Chateau-vieux's plojeh, 
| and that of M. el, are as follow. 

1. The beam of this laſt, ACB, Plate III. is bent from Cto B; 
i that of M. de Chateau-vieux . is nearly ſtrait all along. 
2. In conſequence of this curve, the hindmoſt extremity of M. 
Duhamel's bearn, is joined at B to the hindermoſt rai of the 1 wr 
reſt B, after paſſing through a mortiſe F, in the lower 
handles: fo that this beam is joined to the ground-reſt by 110 er 
mity B, the bottom of the handles F, and the theat G; whilſt that 
of M. de Chateau-vieux's plough, is joined to the ground-reſt by 
| this ſheat, another which this Slough — not, and the lower * of 
che handles: for the beam og not 22 to the ground- re 

3. The mould board HF of this 12. is lighter than that of 
M. de Chateau vieux's, and differently the 

4. The two handles K K, are at Tr 2— from the beam, 
and are joined together by a croſs . 
0 5. The 


4 023:9490642.0 
-The hare M. is, pbetty —— 
NA s plopgh, but merten 
1 | 1 Dubemelthin 
, The Oof this! ugh 
beam, which. is Rreogthened. in this place by Reap of in, 10 
vent the — latte ang the driving in of the:wedges: PP: 
fx the c noo nid yy 1d begin ae: ane bit ad <1. 
N chis hindi pate bioploughipecticrable to that 
gf M. de Chateau- ian & fog tlands d but iewould-aot db ſd well 
85 ſoils, becauſe. the earth; would be apt 10 clag about the {heat 
N 9 M. de Chateau - vieux s 1 
af making the beams ſtrait, ' as M. de 
| FADED giving id he / beiding:from:Gea B ;. 
eſpegially a ade Dig uw d 11 $009 ene 2583/00 4 
ae e red to . 
rend the ſcrews and nute 88. nee 


28. e 7 , are. faſtened before, by rw cxofsi ſtaff i, which 
Nor „ and canriavbe added to M. 
Chateay-yieux's plough : not 


:bceduſe the wheel — > 
eile hecauſe it muſt be et forwirderor backwarder; ind 
e the ſhare cut more or leſs deep, 
"ThE wheel of this plough is not ſo eee chat of M. de Chateau- 
vicur s becauſe the ale. tree, zuſtead of being inſerted in the ſhafts 
TT, is let into the fide pieces N which! are faſtened to the ſhaft by 
ews and nu XN «eb TW nay 9195 Rib id Cl \ 
bt advantage 0 of. * . aller / are, 1. That . 
F180 h is leſs he to lean too, much on its! fide, and is more eaſily 
eld FAD 2, That the croſs ſtaff V may be added to — 
8 y 75 h it {Ks . % and 3. That the fore- 
carriage by . 4 aged eee. 
* 1 1 5 9 7 the e this: Plough, ſhews, that it 
5 made to cut more or. leſs deep, hy ſcrewing TOE Y more or: 125 | 
by, od p ng thicker — — between the ſide piece 
ich is an caffer and quicker way, than chang- 
ing 1 be A the Shes, But a readies, method — to 
255 under the ſhafts T. afal b t , fixed with hinges 
- for then, by only flicking 07 peg a, into one of the holes b, the 
beam is raiſed or lower'd, in a moment, to whatever _— is 
thought proper, without altering the poſiten's ns wheel. ! f 
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| leſs degree of entrance into the earth, nothing more is requiſite than 
. t/plac#'the beam nearer to, or farther from, the right hand _ 
ſon the horſes,” which are harneſſed one before another, go, 


eee gh actually making. 


$19 AMX5; $1 Fe, - 1999 
2 4. Hooks to:futewon the harneſſes of the Horſes,” 
= ee. Cramps to faſten the fore- carriage. 
Sh o Fe Bina torfafben'the beam to the Theet:” 
ele 4 egs to-faſten the croſs ſtaves. 
50.2 
£924! | mould boat tay. 
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ads loca of wee Alone SECT. I. 
aan Of Mr. Worlidge's Drill-Plough. 


10 at it 


FuE. two firſt inventions of this kind were Mr. Worlidge's drill 


plough, and Don Joſeph de Lucatello's Sembrador ; both of 


— may claim the merit of being originals. As neither Mr. Tull, 


nor M. Duhamel, have taken any notice of this inſtrument of Mr. 


_ Wotlidge, which we are perſuaded will fully anſwer all the ends he 
propoſes, we think it a juſtice due to one of the beſt writers on agri- 
culture, to give his on account of it. 
geſides the uſual manner of ſowing corn, tliere are, ſays he, 
46 ſeveral other ways of diſperſing it, as by ſetting, and hoeing of it 
« in, &c. This art of ſetting corn ſeems to be very ancient, as ap- 
«pears by Virgil, Unguibus in fodiunt & iþ/is fruges — and hath been 
<« along time attempted to be brought into practice again, as appears 
« by Mr. Platt's Adam's Tool Revived”. Mr. Worlidge then points 
out the defects in Mr. Platt's inſtruments, and proceeds thus. 
« But to remedy and remove all manner of errors and inconve- 
« niences that can be found in ſetting of corn, I ſhall here give you 
a plain and perfect deſcription of an eaſy and feaſible inſtrument, 
« that ſhall diſperſe your corn, grain, or pulſe, of what kind ſoever, 
« at what diſtance, and in what proportion you pleaſe to deſign, 


and 
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ut ke wiſe evident, chat in order to give. the ſhare a a freater or 


does alſo the wheel, in the laſt made frrow. andthe plowman | 
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1 8 S you ple, as at uu ut, 2 1. Plate IV. 
. 8 of ordinary wheels, En plough- heels 


ebene e ee, 
n axle - tree 2 


| move | 
« may move! ee. of wood pointed 
<« with iron, like unto a coulter, made a little ſpreading at the bot- 
tom, in the nature of a.ſhare, homage two mortiſes 
*« on the top for its greater NN made alſo to be wedged 
« higher or lower, acob as you will have your furrow in depth, 
„nee: the uſe whereof is only to make the furrow: ſo that 
«« you muſt make the point thereof of breadth only to move the 
« earth, and caſt it, or force it, on either fide, that the corn may 
«Fall to the bottom of the furrow. Then, over this ſhare, or 
1% cqulter, à little behind it, i 
n taper 
1 downward, gs at p, and as near as you can to the ſhare : to 
« deliver the corn immediately, 8s the ground is opened, and be- 


e falls in; that what n in, 
on the corn. This pi 


* ** fixed on the top of the f 
* buſhel, as at g- eee 
0 cording to the 8 you intend to 
Yes. neck of the hopper, underneath, in a fquare hollow 
« thereof, muſt be fitted in the edge of a Wheel of wood, about 
* half an inch thick, and proportioned to the cavity of the neck, 
as behind the letter r. "Tho whed need not be above two or 
* inches diameter, and fixed on an axis from one fide of 
<< the frame, to the other: on which axis is to be another 
*« wheel, with an edge on the circumference thereof, like the wheel 
« of a ſpit or jack, as at 7, which muſt anſwer to 


© of the like nature and form, fixed on the axis of the hindermoft 
&« of the wheels, as at s : 6 | 


lock an — "egy © "kN 
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it will nöt be 1 apt to ſhtink and reach as bemp) « about theſe 
toe Wheels, that when the inſtrument moves on the hindermoſt 
. 2 'by tneans of the line, the {ſmall wheel, at the neck of 
«the 5x 9h may alſo my at which leſſer wheel in the neck of 
[che A... 2 pieces of thick leather fixed in the 
4 creof, like — the teeth of a jack-wheel, that 
—— 2 it may deduce the corn out of the hopper, in 
hu proportiott you'pleaſe ;* for in caſe it comes too fa * — 
me by u wedge ut the tenon of the piece whereon the ho per 
* t or dt the end of the axis of the leſſer whe. Dee 
the heeft ann e us in cafe it feeds too ſlow, then 
may you remove by the ſame wedges to a farther diſtance : 
« alf6-in ole your nor 24 tbo lack or too hard, you may prevent 
+ either 2 a 'wedge' in the place where the axis of the 
„wheel moves; or by a third where}, about the middle of the line, 
* made to move farther or nearer, as you fee cauſe. 
Aid by means ef the iron rod vv, fixed to the foremoſt axis 
* that is made to lock, may you guide your engine at pleaſure ; 
„ whick rod is made eto at the end of the hopper, leſt that 
* ſhould i . P * by the bead 
„ And a ur engine andles 
* at &. — a youth it up the cor feeds not until you ſet 
the ſame dovn again. ; 
One horſe and one man may work with this inſtrument, and 
« dw land as faſt or faſter than fix horſes can plow ; fo that you 
may with eaſe coinpute the expence, in caſe your inſtrument be 
mw but you may in the ſame frame have two ſhares at twelve 
inches Abbe, more or leſs, as you will have the rows of corn 
* diſtart the one from the other; and two pipes out of the ſame 
hopper, and two ſmall wheels on the fame axis, with other wheels 
hers werable, every whit as cafy to be performed as one; and then 
* you may doable your rtion of land in a day. 
This inſtrument w ays keep the fame proportion you firſt 
i ſet it too, which you muſt thus contrive. Firſt, know the length 
of the furrow you ſow : then caſt up how many of theſe furrows 
*« at ſuch a diſtance your inſtrument is made for (whether a foot, 
more or leſs,) will amount to an acre : then conclude how much 
« to ſow on an acre; as ſuppoſe a buſhel : then divide that buſhel 
% into ſo many parts as you have furrows or diftances in that acre: 
«« then take one or two of thoſe parts, and put it into your hopper, 


60 and 


ws ng the 
7 

"4 Feeder ;. or 4.9 may Judge, your own reaſon, whether-it-feed 

„ tr p08 Hay AR ann Ty nt a re a» 
eee vou may make. that r at the lower wan pH 

* the line moves, to be leis f the upper; then will the;motion - 
by flower; and thus may you makgs it moye as flow. as, youlwll, 

«© by augmenting the upper, and, diminiſhing $he dowen wheels 

0 Where the line is; and make it move faſter by the conixary 

eln caſe you drive apace, it 2 

*. e it feeds but ſlowly : here i is, ; at the at . retort PA um 

When you come to an 7 1 ting 

ec che bindet part of that — — 1p 8 


9 not the ground, the feding of 7 n andi coach until 


« you ſet it down again ale 20 ban ot den 


Alſo all the corn you ſow. lies at 2 certain. * none 200 
« dee nor any too ſh | ni e whoa 27 2111 
i} + Pon may place a kind of harrow t to. follow ; but the beſt way 
eis to have on each fide each furrow, a piece of wood, a little 
broad at the end, ſet aſlope to force the earth rounding on the 
« corn. This may be well placed and fitted to the — of this 
« inſtrument, juſt behind the ſhare and feeding pipe. 
By this method of ſowing any ſort of grain or. pulſe, may be 
00 ved the one half, and in ſome places more, which by the other 
% way is cither buried ſo deep under clots, that it cannot come up, 
« or elſe is ſo ſhallow, that t ihe cold in the winter, or drought! in 
« the ſummer killeth it, or elſe lies on the ſurface as.a prey to the 
« fowls of the air: much alſo thereof falls in cluſters, twenty or 
10 thirty grains where one or * — ſuffice, which are common 
«| r and uſuall by hap pening to the vulgar way of ſow- 
ing corn: 1 half by 81 is len, which in all probability 
« may be Noe! the uſe of this very inſtrument, Which will 
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1 and Nerd whe het is wall W's 
of one or t 
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« doubly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof: 
4% for here is no corn ſowed under clots, but in rows, as the earth 
« is ſtirred and moved: it is all at one certain depth and at one 
« certain diſtance, and equally covered, below the injury, of froſt, 
« and heat, and rapine of birds. Alſo — this way corn may be 
« ſown in the very middle or convenient depth of the mould, that 
it may have the ſtrength of the land bach 


root: 
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de lle in we ther * —— che born falls 
©Y Hort of thi fur Fo of ch Se e 5 0 
& thrives ſc well rf hes to BE id "th; 


—— e een. the TY: corn, ere the 


60 — — land be I light, it confines the roots to tod narrow 
« a which in this proventetl ; as I have obſerved in 
% garden beans, that hols. bed in, \ proved better than thoſe ſet 


« with a ſtick. _ 
„By the uſe of this inſtrument open $a 49 1 hee Four grain 


2 ESRD rich oompòſt bn r that 5 

| vr-any©ot 

« — 3 made 4h Fee, 5 15 
we' fin 


after rhw'cotn{ and prove un ON 


«c , that pigeon's dung ſowh'by the' by on wheat 
«« or barley, advantageth it by the common way” of Hu- 
*« bandry +" more chen Ewe" expect this way, where the 
dung, or ſuch. AikviſubAtatics Nin the ſame furrow with the 
_ «cot; whereas in ho other Tulghr"way;'s great part ilereef comes 
© hot gear ft. nn 94 1.2 dt oil 


1. — be dens. [ by huviag: & another hopper on the Sao 
« frame. behind "that! for the corn; een the compoſt” may be 
put, and ide te drop ſudeeſſivety after the corn: or it may bi 
«© loww by anöthet inſtrütent to follow the formet, which is the 


v6 dener ways" and any voc diſpere dhe oil, and "covet boch foil 


* and ſeed e 

« The corn ito this fown in ranges, you may im mich more 
convenieney go between, and either weed ir and earth 
„it up as you think good} and at harveſt it will eahly repay the 
«6 char fd £1 % Rig 1603 7: 

a Ao 1 the Ereoatmcts blut made to lock to and fro on either 
e ſide, you may have an upriglit iron pin fixed to the middle of the 
« axis, extnded to the top of the frame: and from thence a ſmall 
« rod of ron to come to your hand, with a crooked neck juſt againſt 
% the neck of the h by means of which iron ro! may 
lock or turn the w Is either way, and 'guide your” in inſtrument, 
« and rectify it, if it deviate out of its right courſe. 

The hopper muſt be broad and «phe that the ſeed” prefs 
«© not much Harder When it is ful, : thin when it it is near empty, 
« leſt it ſow not proportionably. >7 ol e. — 
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in cold countries to be 


nes and the increaſe eker confiderable. 
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In into which the eorn is put 
efbgkl, the two fides that cover that part 

cylinder, which is ſtuck; round with-threg. rows of little ſpoons, is 
moved about to:throw. r which * are taken 1 A 
A. 3, that the. linder RS, and the 
internal ſhape of theſe Hides is ex 


ſeen the four triangular pieces 1304. 004 the ee 
hich ſerve to. convey the corn 
466.007 at the top of the cylinder, to un out of the hots under 
neath the box. 
« T, is one of the wheels : 5 the other end af the puede, on 
PI the other wheel is to be faxed. 
66 This 
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ſombrader; or ber, is, 1 
eee dugh, | 
fall in che furrow;” andat the tufning of the plough, its ears may 
cover the corn of the laſt furrow' with earth. Care muſt be taken 

that the wheels on the fides of this inſtrument do always tu: 


ordinary, may corer th Furroms better, when ſown 
—— An A. 
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drill, 


and 
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te bollows x0. ü rl K 7 
Re at 6, Ag. 7. 
The box I is repreſented with its cover on in fig. 5 
one of che ends id taken off, to ſhew at 4 the 
£3 one of the ends of the cylinder &, r 
6; with an inchnef plane B, which forms a hopper, into which 
ſoed is Fer it to the Bottom of the barrel 
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lights! and the entent bf. 
zadt is as in Plate M. 
great bent A 66: Tha 
- nine inches. M. Vandusfet makes ita 
is ſownjcthe Buries it by-drawing 


between the rows. 
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promo 


clpecnily aa this inſtrument may do ve 
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down is not large. 
T9422 ſtrong kind of rake ci, with four 
har Togo 4 and from 6 to:A, is 
foot, betauſe, after his corn 
a caltivmor with/two mould boards 
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Ebbe diane between: the 590 ingen rech a ind i üs thies feet 


and a haf; which is the width ofthe: re? big zen 3 .\19yolr 

To the bead of this rake cc, are handles e and 15 
K dee a/þl q Boid d'r 
As this inſttument is dea wn ber "up ht und a-nian: 


more or leſs-on 


'the handles % forms! four ſmall furrows 


 fig6,/14frichariihs furrows 52d 5 are nine inches afunder, and 


ther furrons'y and//\the:ſanne,' and a 


Pace of des feet and a half 


ien be anal granfor the ae ot meer 4% ic order to 
of che ſame width; Mf. Vandusfel-draws 


__ _ preferveithe alleys! 
the teeth a ini the firtows: before: made 
tho ur futros are made the firſt v 


| the. teeth” 55 ſu that 


make is drawn, only 


wa 42emade each tim after. 5 nt NS W 22 
Great care muſt de een +0) riiake the firſt Hurrows very ſtrait, 


depends an hem. 
Wochen ferictilldrew drop the fed by hand into theſe: 


becmaſt tlie directiemoſ al the other 


where it i aſterNatdt covered! with d harrow; or, as M. Vanduefel 
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kas done, witty a.caltivitorowith tt,. boards, drawn between 


tie dum rows; as faſtlas chey are ſown! If) any 
be covered perſectiy by this ache liens 


ma Au 018 21! 
*r Meno Is : 


Ute Tourer wh 
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on bis : badeods ue | | 
Duhamel obſtredh thaschhough — — drill 
M. delivets the: grain vrith the! grłuteſt exactneis, and therefore 
—ͤ — 1 CATER price! oi ũt is too great for 
moſt farmers. M. Dubamelis;>which 
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part is dt — a plane 8;/ 190 ev. 
ien re nderneath this 
table, and to the bottom port of it, are ſtrongly fixed, as at TM. three 


8 into that hollow 
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© rowr:1 Boles, 

wy as the wheels — . 
28 are cut three cavities 414 
* where a hole of about an inch 


„ ity i, i fig. va are placed u 
fig. 5,1 1 a groove is cut, anſwer to the middle 
an iron axle-trre which anſwers to the wheels, 
the center of the blocks, is fixed the cy- 
„„ ch is ei end g and i likewiſe 
two partitions 4, 7. This barrel is of thin ſplit deal, 
the endo.and partitions, , E, is a thin board, or of tin, 
or thin iron, faſtened with hinges; that it may be opened to put the 
ſeed into the three partitions p 9, gr, 7 5. In the middle of each of 
theſe partitions, the barrel is pierced with holes three or four inches 
aſunder, and about a quarter of an inch in diameter. The barrel and 
the wheels are fixed on an iron axle-tree, ſo that all turn t X 
77... ̃ ap wer 
fize and number to 1 
L 


in the blocks and the table & ö, being. raiſed fo that ae Semen 
touch the * 2 one may eaſily ſec, by giving the wheels a turn 
or two round with n . 
tops behind the ſhares and and alter it accordingly. 
The barrel g properly fitted, the beam is faſtened to the fore- 
carriage of this As it moves, the barrel turns with the hind 
wheels, ind the oo drop ur ofthe holes uu 1, Jr 5. into the 
_—— 232 from thence into the hollow c, Ag. 2. in 
the hind part of 
ae ad er 
at 18 


Wee, ne and carries it to the next bed 
to be ſown. 


* We apprehend that farmers who fow under furrow, might eaſily contrive to fix 
ſuch a ball to the handles or hind part of their plough ; and that it may be made to 
turn round, and ſo drop the feed, by means of ſmall wheels, or by lutle eminences 

be covered by the next turn of the pleugh, as uſual. 
This method will fave a great deal of and yet the held may be ſowed fo that the 


corn ſhall grow as thick as the ground can bear. 
* | M. Du- 


the axle-treec - 
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Se 


440 o A7 10 
0 pars ot not fox the — e 
hatoto be defdimined - 


ropoftioned, cue hem the — 1 wow | 
255 t couchoiti wo inches: He obſerves toe anfwered 
bbs were raiſed; 'becaoſe tlie ſhares were then on the higher 
1 while che Wheels were in che furro w-. * K 
theſe is to catch tho ſbeds that may chanes to drop from the "office 
holes; Gd glad Ses indo the Nes ,, * 25 1 
beam is placed en the fo eie 

is round, uh . — — 

gcaſer, and the ht is lighter to th | 

5 * E ye beter ha PI to Macs by kan 


extromietywell, und was 
wvwrFaed I but that — on ge Palmer — 
An fg. 8 and f are two thin” boards x, . fornewhar beth | 
whi nid up to about half the heighe of the barrel? The blk 
Þi:iTtihs: well known; that when' the fore the ſhare teltulodtes 
in ia point, it pi e e ce en b 
more forward. It is cherefere udviſeable to place the d a fig 
cartiage as near as poſſible to one another, decoſe i | the plough th 
e cat 
of two les, y, W, 2, ro placed” 4e the fore- 
22 e de beam, and pd fon "the „un under the 
ch their ather 


table, ſo as to raiſe the whole from the groùn 
ende & , reſt The croſs bar , kh, Fay hols end, and keeps „ 
chem at a r diſtance. 5 
in the con \Qtion of the above inſtruinent, as us gies by: by M. Du: 
hamel, the ſhares muſt always pierce to the ſame depth, becauſe the 
whole weight of the hind of the drill reſts Sotinuily upon 
them: ud, it would be neceſſary to have ſhares of pf 
different lengths, as there are depths at which each kind of hel 
_ ſhould be ſowed. 

We apprehend, that when the ſhares hav Piercen to 0 depth. -q 
tended, the weight of the drill may be made to reſt on the 
by preventing the axle tree from riſing between the ſtandards, Fe 
ach a height as ſhall exaQly regulate the depth to which the ares 
are to pierce, This may be effected, by bringing the ſtandards ;, f, 
Ig. 4. nearer to each other; and placing between them, wok 
the blocks u, u, fig. 5. two thick pieces of wood, made to . 
and down, with grooves, as in the blocks. Theſe piece 


may be fixed between the ſtandards, by means of two 


NM * — 
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run through the ſtandards into 2 and to take off the friction 
ens tree againſt theſe ee it may be made to turn 
on two ——— in the lower part of them; or rather 
on four or fix ſmall iron rollers turning on their axes*in a box in- 
. fanted in each of that ieces, which-may be raiſed, or lower'd, by 
means of a ro of in the ſtandatds, (through which the iron 
pins 5 Ke hn ſo as to give the axle tree room to riſe to the height 
neceſſary to malte the ſhares pierce to the intende 
— weight of the drill ſhall reſt the axle tree. 
That the ale tree moving on ſuch rollers, will have leſs friction, 
or require leſs ſtrength to make the wheels turn round; even when 
the weight of the whole inſtrument lies upon it, than it has in the 
blocks; with only the * . is ident from the fallow- 
ing fact. The of this invention, applied 
it to a roller of four tuns — which is now drawn with caſe by 
| nr 9s. 

It appears from chis eaſy motion of the ihhae ents Git tee 
danger of the axle tree's turning, though loaded with the weight 00 
the whole inſtrument. Other conſiderable ad will alfo ariſe 
from the drill reſting thus on the wheels: for the labour of the 


plowman will be leflened the inſtrument will move ſteadier 
and more uniformly, and the draught wil be much cer fer 'the 


horſes. 314: 2407 1 
(ded Cufficiently for cover. 


M. Dohamel yg abt dem to have provi 

ing the ſeed. We think that may eafily be done, by fixing to the 
| lower fide of the table, a little behind each ſhare, two thin plates of 
iron, or two piecesof board, in an angular form, but not quite . 
gether, thus \/. They ſhould reach, as nearly as poſſible, ſo low down 
25 to be level with the ſurface of the ground when the ſhares have 
pierced to the depth intended. Their fore part ſhould extend beyond 
the width of earth that is turned up by the ſhire, which they will 
collect into the furrow; and being open behind, if they happen at 
any time to collect more'earth' than was turned off by the . it 
will eſcape through that opening, without clogging the drill | 


* Theſe rollers are made in n Me Syrrew, dercn in the 
Hay-market, London, ou by 
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5 here, We ſhall therefute proceed 
e this pupae, begin 

* 14 i gts 
T Foe Nah like Gat of in common 
+ Except..that all. nh eee compoſed: 17 
7 Vie * inghs bear l db logs e is what--is 


ſquare 44494 43.2 KoIS% ART 
16 15 ter, r 
eee eee 
are joined ede beam townrds their bot- 
Sabre to into a piece of wood. 
22 d-reft. This laſt terminates in a point alittle: 
e to receive. tho iron {haze F, Which that ente 
ground - reſt is overed with. G.lis the ſheat, which. 


55 | bg fy i e a piece. Gene end e which, 1 the two ends are: 
ed x orion pin over as at Eon 


the Taft Ba "ISA [400/28 laat. 1 45507 bi ty uc 3 6 
tl poo ge the.fore of which . 
on p. been be andthe lower part oth: 
bur, den D221 1 
rg oy lone Sending: and placed on che right 
8 6 15 5 1 
is td turn; over ſto, .the ! | 

coulter, and ope ned by th | A 

- Underneaah l. is — — of wood Which eder ta the 
mould-board in the middle, to prevent che preſſure of hor 
from. hearing it down upon the 


F% £6 of the ground-reſt, fr m E to 4 is l with 
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3 is? 
thi orhed 
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of x croſs Were © e e fl in the th 


XX. is che neck bf ro 
z round open i en kale to Mo Nee whe Fong: þ | 
left; but out 1 in aner ftp, . | el 18 opt by N 
iron pin drirem trough it. 10 

This neck is formed of two' aha pitch of wood, 
which are preſſed one the other'by two ſcrew 8 and 
two ene trunnions LR, "fix He to © Ge the 
ſhafts: - ip + bio 3.55 1920672 97 ber 
As che ee aria at its KH hs 
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Dose of Ml. de Chateau-vieux's Single Culbioater, | 
M. de Chateau; vieux, the the effect 


Nene "ſeen; ſays vier 
aof h tor ſtitring the alleys between the rows of corn, 
I, inſtrument I am to deſeribe, which is much 


lighter add more ſunple in its make, would anſwer the fame end; or 
atilcaſt that ãt might be uſed! ahernately ity , employing 
; IIa bn er. : | 


Hof 1 ir ors of i ond} 1 4 44 4 
ui 


chele is eaſily done, b 8 WE | 


| Ag "Oe" * * . 4 N | 
1 3 FO ' r 


© "de W Goeh ih: ye 5 T4? . r Fo 10 FT wy Ol ike 
be | a6 4.4 or WT . K os. 
? this laſt only tet 1 8 a 
2 non: iN . r 1 _— 
t r a e 
13 t in 1 LR e and 
fit for the roots. of plants ta penetrate 
= a miner, v works chiefly under gro N a 
4 : vator, Plate: : 
| and the there 57. 
$ | 4 5, 6, and 7. 
1 15 
5 e, de be nee | 
the mortiſes under the letters G, V, in order to let 
taves , go Kooks hora: ana as om 8 
7 . y. the; ek ** abut 18 rnd 
extre two. 
-/The's mie ofthe barn. A 58 25 112 be-quite/tris © 
ad ſomewhat harp beſo nr che nd yoke 
RIES. 3.9 Af beet 1 on in the under — tn , 
| beam, Ace ted 1 
ferril, 2 N 1. 2 . e 
by altering the poſition of 3 e plough, or by n 
a very ſmall wedge g, fig. 11 ee | 
{ the beam. If it does not cut deep enough, OY 
. nfo t S. e, at dhe 1 5 Fans e 
When this inflrumentid uſed, Ihe bafore:deferibed Is to 
| ſubſtituted in the'p lace of that of the'p prices e 
The ro af faves f Lo fy 2, 3 "1 
are then run through the ee 5 pr aha fy ay 1 
means un Gard horn. This cultitatbr is veryigady to par 
| plowman may hold it raue or incline it to the ri 
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Chap. III. ae e eee E S. 445 
as the intended plowing may 
N the earth, as to be l it, if a deep 
— 4 intended ta be giren: and in that caſe the tail. of the 
touches the ground. Tho the ſhare. is but ſmall, it ſtirs the 
earth at leaſt a foot round it: its point ſhould be of ſteel, and ſone- 
what-inclined towards the earth. 44nd 
The ſhare of this inſtrument, like that of the plough, may be 
brought as near as one pleaſes to the rows 0 corn, by "—__ the 
rn ney ppp 19 42 


| SECT: III. 8 
| Deſcription Us df. gs Chategu-viewxis Dt Cultiuator. ! 


T8 inſtrument g. 13 and 14. has two ſhares. It hes. © 
beam AB, and the ſhares CD, EF, which being exactly like 
that of the ſingle cultivator,we have only to point out wherein theſe 
inſtruments r. The beam of this ſhould be 10 or 12 inches 
longer than that of the other. It has likewiſe two mortiſes more, 
FA A letters G and H, to let through the croſs ſtaves E XK, IL, 


Which bear the handle MN. OP of the ſhares. The croſs 


ſtaves E K, IL, are rivetted permanently to the beam: the handles 
MN, OP, are moveable upon l ſtaves, to which they are 
- faſtened by the keys R, 8, 2, 7; ſo that the ſhares may be ſer at a 


reater or leſs diſtance from each other, according as the quality or 


ſituation of the ground may require or allow. 

This inſtrument ſtirs the earth extremely well, and does a great 
deal of work in a little time. Each ſhare being about fifteen inches 
wide at AC, BD, fig. 15. and the diſtahce between them from 
A to B. Ag. 15. being about four inches, or, upon occaſion, ſix; 
and the carth Feing 7 ſtirred about two inches on each fide beyond the 
extent of the . fins of the ſhares; each cut of this cultivator 
ſtirs about two. feet breadth of ground. This double. cultiyator re- 
quires two horſes, -unleſs the Foil be v 19 in which caſe, 
M. de Chateau- vieux thinks one may do, tho fays he has not yet 
tried it. | 

If one had a mind to fix a coulter in the middle of the beam, 
juſt before the ſhares, we ſee, no inconveniency that could attend ts, 
provided it be a very light one. 

The way ta uſe this cultivator, is to faſten it to the fore-cartnge 


» * 


: The ſhare aig ita handle 


3%. 


446 or HORSEHOES. Putt 


e, ner ere ne X. through 
the beam A B. 164 57 22 29 * a: Ws UT ni 


e ee recottimendes ; not to make the 
wood-work. of this cultivator too thick or heavy, and therefore by no 
means to exceed the dimenſions here: given: for the fighter theſe in- 


ſtruments are, en N both by men and 

cattle.) Nau 347 0 18 lit. Fiore cniotihict ith % oh 3.48 
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Defcription of M. de Chateau-vie ux s Cultivate with two * 


F, ah abet Gelee T. Cd hike Shi 
I propoſing for the uſe of the cool han imagine; tne my 
cies 2 the plough, neg called, could have been . 
—— baden e I hold: e e t 
n K 3 no means ve thou 
of Gommmunicacing them $6/th e public.” N | he 
Wow ſhould not agrieulture enjoy the fare ee O_ 
moſt al -manufaRtories, in 
| nt, eĩther to perfect pra te Acer e 
in time and with leſs expence, is readily adopted?” © © 
It 3s Hllewiſo with a view to facilitate the variods labours of culti- 
vation; to execute them better, more l and with much leſ 
expence, that T have introduced the of new inſtruments in 
the culture of my NE 'Tf _ — to do ſo too, they 
e rings. . ry rg eo Fog phage 1 85 
lute but as 
9 . ood check dart 4 Fol 
#1 5v64)w64 whthth, for that calon, 1 think . on me 
to recommend to the s of the new huſbandry. | 
The cultivator with two mould-boards, differs 5958 as fin le 
cuſtivator before deſcribed (Sec. II.) only in thoſe dw] 5 75 
boards which I have added to it, one on each fide, and which are 
| ted in Plate VI. fig. 16. A, C, E, H, is the mould-board 
on the left hand fide of the plough, and B, D, G, H, the mould- 
board on the right hand fide. The whole of this fig. 16, repre- 


ſents 'an entire and a perſpeRive view of the ſhare and 'mould- 
boards. 


The mould-boards ate made of iron plates, either caſt or ham, 
mered, 


Chip. OF MORSE:HORS. ray 


mergd about the Hrefth part of an inch thick, which is ſufficient 
to reſiſt, the preſſure of the earth. Thicker plates than theſe would 
render the ſhare too heavy, and it would be much more difficult to 
give them their bent. 
The two Joln-twithe be ab HL and hy about 
an inch one over the other; ot elle they. are faſtened er by 
rivets, - They form, in that part, an angle E, H. F, of ſomewhat 
leſs chan 90 degrees, which is ſufficiently acute to ſerve inſtead of a 
coulter: tho' a coulter may alſo be uſt upon occalion, dy Pleeing 
it a little more forward. 
From che lower part L of che handles n ſhould 
pas undernatt the fn f. & of the ſingle ſhare; and follow the 
of that fin, as at & being let in beneath, about an inch 
and an half, eee eee. G, and firmly riveted 
dy three rivets. 
The hind part of the mould-boards is heed and ſupported by the 
ſtay F, to which they riveted. e ex- 
Ade ume bead 3 OE: 
* 


© keep them firm: but its chief aſs to provent their being raiſe 
their common ange Er too forwand, and. miſ= | 


dope of the ibaa cannot'be fo melt deferibed 
by words, as it may be conceived by the fi which: repreſents at 
F the convex inſide of the one, and at & the concave outſide of the 
other. The diſtance to which the earth is turned over, hen the 
it in order to make a large furrow, depends on the 
degree of is bending, and the e, between the two upper extre-- - 
mities of ya mould- 8. E, F. 

The extreme back part of the mould-boards i is cut floping at E 
and D, almoſt in a ſegment of a circle. r u to operate 


a greater diviſion of the carth.. ' 
The plate of iron, before it is bent, ſhould be cut nearly in the 


ſhape of fig. 17. 
The ine of the:monld+hagrds, 2s well as the proper bending of: 
them, depends alittle on the —_— of the land intended to be cul- 


tivated.. I have found that, for light foils, they need not. be bent 
I. quite: 


us - o * Wo R® Ho EG port IV. 


quite ſo much-: {fo that che diſtande from E to D e 1, may be 
twelve or thirteen; and even fifteen or fixtech' inches. "This" youre 
cultivator may likewiſe be uſed in ſti lands 
Nothing hinders making theſe mould-boards two or three ths 
wv ate from B to G, and from E to H; r 
proportings ; as the plowman may like beſt. 
his ſhate, with the mould- boards, is fixed i Gen, | as i the 
fingle.cultirator Jig; eee 
croſs Raves J. L. 
| a this his deſcription does but convey a ſufficiently dear idea of the 
1 s of this cultivator, I will anſwer for its ſucceſs 
— I deſeribe it after one of the fame kind, which 1 have 
| OR IE re r ee, 3 525 


| Direttions the Cultivator mich #200 mould-board, ** 
10 ing M. de . '' p 0 | 


N m account of the experiments of 1753. I fid that this culti- 
1m ya ed the great furrow in 0755: t6 of the alley, by 
minke e earth over on both ſides at the ſame time; and t at as 
much ene done by that means, by one turn of this inſtrument, 
as could be done by two, and frequently three turns of the common 
plough, and that without uſing a greater number of cattle. I muſt 
no prove this propoſition; tho' I am perſuaded that it will eaſil 'be 
allowed by whoever only caſts an eye on fig. 16. Plate VI, 
repreſents the ſhare of this cultivator. - 

The vacant ſpace between the outmoſt row of corn on one bed, 
and the neareſt row to it on the next parallel bed,which is what we 
have called the alley, and which is not ſown at all, is the part that 
is to be cultivated at different times, from the firſt ſprouting of the 
corn, till it is ri 

The practice of the new huſbandry has ſhewn ſufficiently, - 
that too.narrow would ſcarcely anſwer any of the ends they are 
intended for; and that making them too wide, is a loſs of ground. 
About four feet, excluſive of the ſpaces or partitions between the 
rows.of corn.in.the beds, is a good middling width. . 

It is leſs neceſſary to make the alleys quite ſo wide in good ſoils : 
nor indeed do I think four feet ſo abſolutely neceſſary at any time, 
but that a few inches leſs may do. An intelligent — th will 
EE what is moſt. proper to be done un this reſpect. But 


what 


ti 


ol Agb aß ie, that-wide. alleys. i 
be een 


e 1 ſtirred deep 
eee what Aer dot dr d 


. e tlie roẽẽW- s 
the alleys-to-be about four 
adth- is not to be:plowed or ſtirred, 


pr rn 3 or cultivator, as ſoon as the field is'-ſown. 
fore rouge oughtito- go too near tlie ros of corn, 
wr 2 th plare; dan «tp of cath about fix inches 
2 nn ched on the outũde of cach bed; by 
ite, wende e e is! ee Mel, wil be e. 
duced to the brea of thret feet and even that is leſſened in the 
firſt plowing ar a deep furrow ich is then cut eloſe 
jo ada thaſe fx inch Lips, and the earth taken'out of that 
4 furrows, is thrown into the great furrow in the 
le af the al alley, and ſerves. to fill and arch it up. Theſe two fide 
Turrows make, a Width. of about eighteen inches, and con 
ſequentlyleaye i in the middle of the alley a breadth of about cightiven 
inches, more, on which is heaped up We carth thrdwn-ont of the 
J ws: and nn wll tie wititer,”.": OH b 
b 
of corn, dann heaped in the middle of the alleys.” The two 
ws that we ops tor — are then | up, and a 
one is cut in e e 5151 
W this firſt with the common ; which 
may very eaſily be done, two turns of that inſtrument will neceſſa- 
rily be requiſite, viz. one on each fide of the alley, as near as poſſible 
to the beds. But as even with thoſe two turns, the furrow will fre- 
quently not be well formed, but a great deal of earth will ſtill remain 
between it and the bed, a third türn of the plough is often neceſ- 
5770 r a fourth, to form the middle furrow as it 
ought-to 
g 70 perform this work with 1 cultiyator with two maudlibcerts, 
that inſtrument muſt be placed i in the middle of the alley, and the 
horſes in one of * two furrows. The ſhare will caily enter, and 
| A od fn + vat et be li M nm 1: to 


1 -O4F'> ο * R os. 
groat depth;/into. the earth that c. ; 
Peer wines and. as the horks advande,/ tat — 


ee 
> bog v6 my the 


ll onfy mefttion 
tor 8 
4. 

| x pointed 
friction and refiſtance of the earth were ſo little in thy grounds, that 
the point of my ſhare was not worn ut ll; widlt, in the ſatne years, 
Et \myi acighbaves were obliged $6 Hans the'[Raree OOO 


eren almoſt every day. 


ef. .“ | | 
Deftripeion of M. de Villiers's „en 


Tu¹ inſtrument is compoſed of x hare, Plate VI. fe. 18; the | 
two fins of which are eight inches and a half wide at theirex- 
 tremities a, 6. The focket c, which is between the two fins, projects 
ſome inches, IDE rr —— aeg 
wide. It does not deſcend ſo low down as the — 
its touching the earth. The length of this ſhare, from the point 4 
N | | to 
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1 ö to pt . 
hr thirth furrow i 181 6 epd y, At 
% now'earmed over towards the 8 at the laſt 
0m this; and 4 f 
\turriett oαο ue The re, Yor "the plants 
| eee orte 2110 ene 
2 aer continge'plowing” 
N over towards 
— [whole alle 2 almoſt cloſe t 
off) S 
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in. fame dire gion, chttinz the 
38 rows as Wick is e 

„Er oppol 


0 Ni 
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I beg off the ewes th "he 

turning the sarth owl ant ike 7 14 17 5 

a ẽõ ond before: and when 1 Ther tlie Other, „ Ky: 
ge 7 


Any 


__ b+91Hewve there, af vas left before We de T 
width of a ſmall furrow, which Ido not N 
5 tuin tlie darth o laſt | OT 29979 


61 — * ſecond hoeing n 1 2 9 the groun nd 
netldodbndt une mamy w 1 and m t ith 
eo cultidatoty hich bring: . * 
Lorle Aſter this aſing the Kod Gor "the cul- 

Mi tivator; according as the condition & nd'feetns to require, 


I finiſh all my höeings by fiſtening two te to the cultivator, 

- 4 and! drawing it once or twice through the middle of * alleys z 

=> ir cuts four * . 15 2 the plough 
M0 $2:idds) ways turn 

110 the rows, as M. Buhrarnef dfrects, ebe ae canto 'of his 

0 ough; getting toe deep in the middle furrow, Altered the Hirection 
f.the ſhare. © Lo this M. Duhamel 6bſerves, 1 he bitnſelf pet 


RY 15 


Auch be ſame difficulty; and fohind no other way df remedyin 
je ney, ty es nocd ear the rows,” Hebe elp © 125 
de tucnedithe irh oy t!'{piFards che aleo, ufd fret Hill br 


wy 4. he > rrow 
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; NR taking care at the ſame time to turn the mould 
over to che roots of the plants, ſo as to earth them üp as müch as 
poffible. * I am glad, adds he, that I have had this opportunity 


«of giving M. de 
"and believe it will be of t ſervice eo ſuch Boy. be inclined to 


new 4&3 
3 7 kobbe Hai „gs 1 orte“ 301 0 unn gol 16 0 00 8 
} N Horſ-biin 0 N. de e, 
171 © Nn 8 17 | 
 J His eds ow dee Abe af alleys  afiee' NI. 
% de Chateau-vieurs method, which 1 — ON as . beſt and 
© moſt expeditious, notwithſtanding that ſeveral difficulties which I 
have met with in the practice of it, have obliged'me to give it up. 
For example, the great furrow in che middle vf the alſey is, ac- 
cording to his directions, to be filled up by two turns of the/ plough, 
a6 ere e and the other on tlie left, alter which it is to 
ec Nel s turn of the cultivator wth two mould- 
bed. ar wi. woke three turns of the 'commion ploug © © © 
eee Tie dove bar work, the firſt turn pleugh, if the 


*, nt to any depth worth ſpeaking of,” a filled up the 
E — ſuch manner] that to prevent its being bare ty the 


— avi 11 If 


b I tried ti make them Walk on one ſide, on the upper 
ground, and conſequently very near the rows of corn: but then, 
« in the firſt place, I could not avoid the deſtruction of A greathum- 
ber of plants, without giving ſuch attention! as was not ohly ex- 
tri ceſſtvely troubleſume, but almoſt impracticable: and ſecondly, I 
. * could plow only the ſurface, becauſe as the furrow was filled, the 
* plough could turn up but little earth, without being choaked 
11 und. becoming extremely heavy) ad ee 
If, to ſave the plants, Image: the hs way pattly on the 
a i turned over into the furrow, the plough choaked equally, 
and for the ſame reaſon, whenever the — was cut deep. 
All I could do in this caſe, was to only a faperficial plowin 
* and with that it was' impoſſible” Hesel ee per Lov x. & 
ef mould boards to form the furrow, becauſe that inftrument cannot 
e in any but a looſe well-tilled ground. inne 
All theſe inconvenienoes may not h in a beste hom 
- 44 mine. I am the more inelined to think this, ad M. de Chateau- 
2. - erbe, does not experience them : hut at the ſame time 1 
257 juſtly celebrated gentlerman has inſtru- 
ud «« ments 


E 


Mliers's method, "becauſe T think it à good one, 
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ments ö f 
che new e 


Not New being able, r9or che 33 eee 
dhe cutivator with two manld boards, what, as. M. de Chateav- 
« vieux himſelf obſerves; can nen he dau with læſe dran 
« three or four turns e h, which n 
4e two turns to ura. male in ve or 
« fix turns; ed, and with — great advantage, nearly the method 
n before deſeri Pape), "ot \mathad, botank I hae made K 
4 p ot | by which duke bt eaſier 
a I. 1 make. the mould - bon g — 1 1 
* ſtead af nine or ten that it was bofars. - —— 


* 2. To give FO 83 infead af con- 
uing to. tum the cart dvr to H, that ſide of the alloy where 

| « I cuniedup but one furrow when I fipificd the firſt plowing, I, 
<0 „begin this ſecond at that furrow, approgching, if 
| i, noflible, 40 within two or three iniches.of the wow df cn and 
© theo] make a furrow in eee eee 


9 that row. 
ns Nabe 


ſoinear che-rows,"wben 
—.— that the rains 


| honings, be that 
ee mar ar ang 
| car X 
_ « ſtill more, fo that the roots of 


. < ſpead-in it with | : and yet 

«to their: ie by every age of Fe and, han tha 
* they ſhould paſſage into dhe mould that lies next the 
Wa e proper to ſtir that mould, when the 

* ſecand with the p is given, which, mith.me, is hen 
the cotn has to ſpindle; that being che time when the plants 
A and ether roots onght con- 


1 


to begin to-extend to ſume diſtance. 

cc 1 have not perceived that the plants have been at all hurt by the 
h's coming ſo near them. They ought:to be ſo much the 

urt thereby, 9 


Gert r HKS b. H OEG ies! 
1 81 een being one Aan 1. 2 2:0 . | 


« cor tiller, and puſh ſtron WK the of culture is 
I he ſtalls and N nou- 


eo 5 
A the beter) oteated with this merhod of U bringin de hoe- 
« ptotigh aftrioft Golz to the rows, as it facilitates a very 1 
« operation, ſtrongiy recommended by M. e * [ch 1 
* never before We practicable: I mean the f 
earth about the bottom of the plants, as woll to give — - ons 
r houtiffitnent, as to prevent their being lodged. The nd is 
« my method on this occaſion. 
ben fl up the furrow which T have cut ay cloſe as ble 
ite che row, I hold the plough floping, in ſuch manner that the 
« earth is forced away from it, and is raiſed up about the plants. 
„If this flope-is not ſufficient, which may ſometimes depend on 
« the condition of the d, or the dexterity of the plowman, I 
, in that caſe make the mould-board two -or three inches wider, 
« when I uſe it to fill the furrow, than it was, when I made that 
« furrow: and to that end I ſcrew on to the extremity of the mould 
board, a thin plate of iron about four or five inches wide. Thoſe 
«« who practiſe e new h in ſo extenſive a manner as to em- 
« ploy ſeveral ploughs, will find no inconvenience in having one, 
than the reſt, purpoſely for this important operating. 40 
Se «f 6 not give this fecon hoeing with the plough, till after the 
« corn has n to ſpindle, it is eaſy for me to anon jy Shan "+ 
plants, eſpecially there are no 'great clods in the ground: but at 
« all events TI always earth the plants up as much as poläble, when 
« there is no other danger than that of burying here and there a few 
* of them ; becauſe that accident is eaſily remedied afterwards, if it 
« he worth while. 
When I am to give the third hoein with the plough, I con- 
« ſider the condition of the ground. If it is in tilth, well 
* looſened, and free from weeds, I uſe only the cultivator: other- 
— 7 I uſe the plough, three or four turns of which are ſufficient 
rform this operation, in the following manner. 
firſt cut, turns the earth over into the middle furrom the 
40 Min Bone third are in a contrary direction, and the fourth takes 
up what was looſened by the third, whereby the furrow is * 
* ced in the middle of the alley. Some time ike this, and 
« cially if a ſhower of rain has fallen, I cut that furrow ſtill long 
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„ ar e eee, wm, 
i eee n „5 Mags Finn 


in if WE pie : oh 5 9 be at 
e [£6.88 | LAY enough, We Be rue ta of mould, 
*« owing, either to the im Aon of the inſtruments e 


8 

4 to the inapti the p lowmad ; that defect mg be 
BE Toon 

rowi to t an 
5 of th 1 TH ; fay, over the ſtubble. 

cc 18 xc t - 

p 2 ice confirmed bin 957 e "ph 
ary Which Wil ration. requires, 


The one plowing ex 

« oli phe not to be ploving Tet becapſe. 005 
in the new Bude certainly is, the — good 

8 eee d their root 
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1 are not, in this kingdom, under een 
as ſome foreiga £0 countries, of building large edifice for gra- 
naries, becauſe our'h eſts are much leſs apt to fail us; yet, as; it 
muſt be of great ae every farmer to be able to preſerve 
a large quantity of grain in an inconſiderable Tpace, where there 
will be no danger of its heating and fermenting, where it will be out 
of the reach of animals and inſects to prey upon it, and where 
there will be no fear of the ignoranee or want judgment. of the 
perſon, intruſted with the care of it; to obtain theſe adyantages 
without much colt or trouble, we think 1 it will be right to give ſome 
directions for this purpoſe, - which it may be in the power of any 
one to put in practice: referring thoſe” who can afford to be at a 
more conſiderable EXPENCE, to the larger means pointed out by 
- the writers on this ſublect. Among "theſe, the firſt, place is moſt 
deſervedly given to that den Behr friend to mankind, the Rex. 
Dr. Hales. M. Duhamel has more particularly applied the uſe of 
ventilators to the preſervation of corn, and has likewiſe added the 
uſe of ſtove-granaries. As the ty of frm theſe laſt is attended 
vith an * which the e of farmers can ſeldom afford, 
1 | | 
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_weinks nity of acquaint them, that'the Kilo may 
Fei witers'the q — : yay ooh 
e public granrcs, ws recommend to te rid of the 
"as well worthy their attention, an ingenious performance * 

F ee hap eee 


Wl n of ern, we (hall copy frwen then what is moſt efeh- 
r * nee by 
itleman in his treatiſe on agriculture. | 

t inches thick, forming a cube: of five feet a ouk 

2 At 

— from the bottom, Naser e 
of * work, placed 3 five er 

"and-this little quite ker 


with-a/ſtrong 
foes, weighing fre 


chat gen 
MM. © DitamcR confd 4 ceſs: or -httle 


heat.” . 
1 — iteFal-of torn; a 0 be covered With 
. — joined, that neither rats, mice, or even 
inſect can — . only ſome vent- holes, with 
22 e g eee Ag which will be 
ſpo 1 — t 
—— ep ge ata in-a ſmall 'com „and 
fecured from rats, mice birds, i « fall compaſ 
there were none before im tho the corn: but if 
there ſhould, the means pointed out them. 
b re 
will ſoon ferment and fpoil rn 
from time to time, 


force out the tainted air, j 
with freſh : in ſhort, to eſtabli — frm which ſhalf paſs 
through the corn, and carry off the dampneſs. To this end, M. 
Duhamel made a falſe bottom of lattiee work, covered with coarſe 
canvas, (bub if it were for a large granary, wire, in the manner of 
+ fieve; miglit do better,) through which the air Mee and be 
forced out at _ vent at be ba 
This purpoſe is anſwered. lows; and- the mod" for 
— 


this cn re theſe contrived by e Fakes, they being 


rail A plan for erefting publick granaries.. 
N nn. with 


ary; or 


vw ore ο,,jl een 
mg; ny 


without! ledthtry? array 


verminb:: 1:14p5 yhaoo fi bos 2 
A pair of theſe Bellona be; 


na (at  bornifiedct arl 


holes at t 

3 the cores with: I 
out of the vent · habes, nd neee — 
bloc öp some grains af corn x; foot The vent -hales may - 


It is of great importanoe that the curn he wall cleaned before it 
be put into one of theſe: gmnaries; becauſe! it enuſt continue there 
till it is made uſr of 2 — be takeh abet there 
be no ſmutty grain mixed with it. Hi „ad arr met zul wit 
The corn hoſe ifor this 1 continues M. 


b gp ar, — it not more then ſu days in a 
help of fires which was ſuſſicienit ta it ſo 


Well that the moſt ſkilful allowed it to be as god ig /00uld; be. //; 
Wen che n beet Word for ſome mop 5 


. 
Ext: 


” 


* 
2. 
— 
— 
- 
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toy S . 
In hot countries, com may 


15 


tt 


mh ing e 
K doen ain imonker to poles 
It in great quantities. te d undr Ed 
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ae e eee wheat (nat Hud which 
o ot — font | 


2 iti de ond vo Fit nit winbgs .. 73047 A 


Wi ety-fo 1 E . ene 
the. TIES - O e. harveſt 
N gd oy 

chat tele pn tpn on — . 


tity af it. for a trial, mſg RL the 
M. de Reaumur's —— TH HO 5 cleaned 


duſt, and (depoſited. in the ä being dried by 


engen drain wal 252 77t5 my 10 . of 
ann three months, it | for eight boyrs 


once. * 12 reſt of the arms 1743s. and all, 3744+) it was 


was enti 
and cape — which — yen 
Wire * 0 2 to f 


more water 3 ey knw and 0 mor | 
Dime eee {even of . ae 
ſerved in the granary, without any; Gngble Amins, 3 
any damage from rats or other animals: it cannot be — 3 without 
any expence, becauſe a man Was employed from time to time to 
ventilate it; but it is ve eaſy to reduce that EXPENCE, N to 
nothing, as wall be ſhewn hereafter, . 

| The Rev. Dr. Hales propoſes the following method of preſerving 


orgy. ed r 


quantities of LOT in ſacks, 
« rs reed-canc, , ot pth er bol allow ſtick, made ſo by glew- 
two ſticks 'grooved hollow : Tet It be about three feet 


Nun 2 e nine 


Dart 1 
e ee ue ern to 

eorn in . pens be made taper 

Rac yarn ord ce: that is fired in, and Nops the ori- 

- * fie, . fifty ſmall holes, of one eighth: of 
„in inch diameter. eee eee eee 

<«« itsÞottom, to to fert ten — 7 but i 

to the furface of the corn, Aan $60 | | 


| * i OF IG AN UK I E 
bree Nur that it 


= harveſt of 115 wa wy Whey rainy, and grown 
in the ear. In the common granaries, it was always in a ſtate 
N tho laid but a foot deep, and turned every four or 
ve days. 


L | Seventy- 


Chap. IV, OF GRANARTES, " 4663 
. ' Seventy+tive cubie feet of this grown corn, which ſmelled vi 

Hl; and was & moiſt as to wet the floor of the granary AED be, 
a fe days, were put, in this condition, and without being dried, 
into one of — . — with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The 
ſheaves were muiſt when they were threſhed ; the grain was bruiſed 
under the fail, for want of its cafily ay; and if i 


cleitzod, it heated and contrated a ſeell like that of pigeon's dung. 
It ns ſo moiſt, that in a ſtove heated to-50-degrees of Reaumur's 
thermometer, it loſt an eighth part of its weight, - + 


As the corn was very hot when put into the granary, it was ven- 
tilated three or\four times the firſt week, and once a week during 
December and January: and as. it had loſt great part of its bad 
ſmell, from that time till June it was ventilated but once a fort- 


E 


. 
* 
”Y 


. 4 #245 ' + THiid 1 #1 | 1 12 

Then, perceivin the running of one's hand into the top of 

N ones e concluded it was ere n 

| z which determined us to empty the y: but when 
es. 


PI 4 * 
1 


i 


f 
: 


bout OY we were greatly ſurpriſed 
cool, with very little bad ſmell, and drier than that 
preſerved in the common granari ' | 3:3 36 


5 
L 
17 
z 


of 


lh 


Fs 
E 


5 


5 5 


4 


every grain w — 9 been kept ſeven ye. Mr. Tull 
adds, that U Eg nia: 16 
by An k Jin e 2 91 Het 8 n rdoöo me 
| dr Gr -t feb ire af hHνẽZ ,ne 
Experiment n go ede fe . e war eee 
without ventilation, after having dam dried en a dt. od 


FP HIS wheat, tho' very fall of nut and def. was fo well cleaned 
as to have no fault remaining but Ir-was dried in 
a kiln, by which it loſt a little Gmell it had before 3! and 
22 provrration, which had it was laid up in one 
of our granaries of preſervation, which bellows adapted es it: 
dee ne e N belt bart o 
It appears eee that wheat veil cleaned and dried 
e e . N: 5 * 959 7 'T rat * 
88 nn as N fit 20} pe 449 8, 
be cnc fect of ll we, mind wit ſons which 
75 bed bren dried an d d.. 
eng 24 


CP but with 
all out care we conld not free this ſmall, wheat from ſrnut, du, 
&c. of which much remained, Mn 

the bad ſmell it had contracted. 9 
| - Frequent veatilation would undoubtedly have taken away chat bud 
ſmell; e only. 
we. determined not to ventilate, unleſs there was great danger of the 
-wheat's. corrupting, which did not happen: but yet the bad. ſmell 
increaſed ſo much, that we were obliged to ſtove dry ãt again after 
2 the granary, ane.M0 rien i ſeveral ance, by 

which means it made tolerable good bread. 

well Eve i ip be be ren neceſſary it is to elend the 
corn well before it is put into the of preſervation, and that, 
in ſome caſes, both ventilation — & 
condly, 
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xchich. lias-contraQed, a nelly mby be chere 

| 5 — Sake ing ee 1204 55 
Haig ing experimenth, that corn, W 

Cleaned; and puoperiꝝ ſtove dried, may be preſerved without venti- 

lationz and that good corn tolerably maybe by venti- 
— — it muſt _ to = 

both eſpecially for dene alle Inte ; 


Ars Hes, A, 325 A e wheat Myth foe Grid, and 


ed. 
" HIS wheat was of the. year. 10 go, and conſequently N 
8 "After be being well eleaned, and. lj oy ſtove 
—_— Tot ap ore in-the — 4 preſervation, about 


en feet 
had n 115 Hey ve 
a fy . which, was not entirely diſſipated by | 
the kiln, but it A Ke it by ventilation. It was not 
only well preſerycd. thereby, but was ſo meliorated, and became of 
ſo good quality, that the bakers prefetred it to. all othet, and gave 
2 pc ene it, "vo 10 the NR e ian 
* y o to unite not on 
are moiſt eff in preſerving corn, when joined nl 
. and ex 
penſive: for to ſtove dry it ſufficiently to r without ventilation, 
requires a large fire and long attendance; and to preſerve it without 
ſtove drying, will require very frequent ventilation; whereas, by 
joining the two, methods, both are rendered very eaſy and leſs ex- 
and the ſucceſs is more certain. 
Dr. Hales obſerves, that 3 often makes corn grind un 
kindly ; and therefore propoſes following method of drying 
corn, after it has been waſhed ; cold air not hurting it, as 
* found to do. That I might be well aſſured, ſays 
« he, of good effect of thus drying ſm I you" 
Deer en very Hanutty wheat, w 
unds and fifteen ounces; on the twenty-fixth of May, at five 
in the morning, it-was waſhed clean in four ſeveral waters, which 
« was done in a few minutes, and was then laid to drain in an oat- 
& ſieve, till half an hour after five when it had increaſed in weight, 
ES On Any to 


. 
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on account of its being then wetteſt, this was owing to 
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| .. in all, abaue twenty 


* off much leſs moiſture during 1 
* four hours ventilation, when it ought to have waſted che n 
the foggy 


1 hazineſs'of the'morning : which as it went off, and broke out 


into fine warm ſun-ſhine, towards ten o'clock, ſo the air being 
thereby become dry, it imbibed moiſture more ſtrongly from the 
« corn: and that this was the true cauſe of the difference, is far- 
« ther confirmed by + Ai te fo or big tes vey 


= x gallon" of wheat, April oor be e eee eee 


'  «'north-caſt wind. 


It will be” adviſable to to anten corn as Boo! as 
« fible- after waſhing it, that the moiſture may have the leſs — 
to ſoak in: for the leſs the moiſture ſoaks in, ſo much the ſooner 
the corn will dry. 

„If the moiſture is ſo eaſily in off from wet'wheat, b y 
ventilation, this method will doubtleſs much improve what is 
« called cold wheat, viz. ſuch as is grown, and has: been houſe 
« in a cold wet ſeaſon; and will therefore ſoon off the 

rs which n en ee and ante it to Nat und 


y 


Of the Moth, or Worm. 


þ wt bo experiments, ſays M. Duhamel, we have never ſuffered 
thing by meth or weevil, though the common granaries were 
greatly infeſted with them at the ſame time. This. is a good prog- 
noſtic ; 
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2ri6Me i but we mut it -edhchede ff hende, thit this method 
will abſolutely er revent the miſchief. It may be ſuppoſed, that the 
care de mad taken Ir Theſs enperkasen ttz to eleafr Me con; * 
entirely freedriv-from x vn bo obſectech / tat this / g 
Lure gannot bes taten ih Yar 2 2tHaty' if unychould get 
ER: 2m theanots ould 


f 


would remain longer undiſturbed. 102 


e moth lays its eggs on the corn, and thoſe eggs produce worms 
or. which feed on the orn., mid ſpin rag webe which 


— ſometimes to three or four inches deep, and entirely 


oils all I Reins dept tlie communionring Ft 


to the Whole mast bag oft ior nnd mote; 
the winter of 1940, w gollected from our ae &ries 
bo — # 45 thus 8 which were very thick, the wmioths 


reeeeding ſummer : ' theſe cruſts 
havin been» —— aver, grain could be got flom them, 
which nnr e with the eggs vf the mochs, 
was put into one of our granaries of preſervationþwhich contained 
cubic foe,” yams hg erp from / timojto time dll the 
07 Jes m. + ih 11 55 an ; ADULT. 


Abbott the end of 


if the vent · holes at top were opened, 2 
aſt number of af Me, ts 0 * W 
In Jou fituation. 2 
2 


dial 
Fr bad fine!) e e Nr wan for 


7 yok ror rent on' . which had 10 far 


the current muritet· price. B10 999 ( nt 
212514 le av bil gat a” kc . 1 ' 
"if 1. TOY WV SITY } 3! 307 os - of the Ween, / 5 11 BY . 


12 7318 320 b. 
"HE weevil is of Us beetle kind. Tt ours « great quantity 
of corn, ag well 61d ds new, but does not communicate an 
A ma co it, ac che moth' does. It will endare the heat n 
cod. The wel for kiln-drying, and is numbed, but not deſtroyed, by intenſe 


are generally found collected in heaps, which 
= . e 
l W not in a c 
n No ſmoke will d deſtroy 
pk 1 10 1 1. e | them, 


3 


Te ee W an eee 
kept — the winter in a Sn 


| Foam rh upon fame other which had been. 
done of my granaries for. wheat of the harxeſt 1755s I 


s 00 f m A e ra 


N wad wat of Gulphur, 1 that: ge a. bad nell 401 che 
| * * en. . eee 0 Tor ods Viv 
In a5 7 e 2e weeyila. one our granaties ss 
and L.. Meret in Auguſt 17 5a, e found none. 
ture, gives the following furthen epe tien on e moms 
OR. | Touring ! "Rt ny are mt blow rot 
a2 Tod Bins mics 57 10 2999 <7. al Nagy oP” 


it 6A 


having been very fine and dry, m νν after being 
was divided into two 
„one of which was in one uf our of pre- 
tion, without being fove-dried) at, as it was .o 
be ne _ Tn ate, thi co — always 
cient, to | cori 
cool and in order. Fig 190 40.<no Ot 174 28 * 
The other part was Kichs-dtied and laid up in in antaher f of 
E e 3 Where, as it did not heat at all, I am apt to it 
would have kept without the :affiſtince of the bellows: ' but! this 
is er it us eee 
other. A T2207 
In, niy treahiſe on the of corn, I menttenad my hating 
kept: whicat, 3 in being: attacked by: apy inſbet: 
but indeed! it had bot weekils in it. hen it cis uti into dba gra- 
mary. which Wa kept @ cloſely: fuk, that there mas not the 
leaſt room for that inſect to get in any :20 bkevride-airin 
the ſame work, that after having laid up in a granary of 
tion, wheat which had been ftove-dried, and put ſome weevils in 
among it, not one of them was to be found 15 that e was 
em E cen months or two years after. 
was not the ſame; this year. I had. put, d werd 
De in which 1 arte ores no ee def. f n 
1754. 1 "> „nien 1 
2355 "wining to:3g7 this mite; ieb-bed nor then 
ora - died, in order 4 


— 
W 


to be ſifted through a wire ſcreen and found, that was 
nearly the fame quantity of weevils that I had put into it. 


have 
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have. resſon to think, they: had not mukiplied! becaulo:it is well 
known that this inſect heats prorligiouſi the corn it gets hn IE geo | 
in. col hr Coney fer whom upon wad io 
fell dachorn. T N e this work, could 
hand gen ar When the time ſhall come 
K there now is wheat of 
17 5 part Roverdrieds: and part not dried, I ſhall take 
—— weevils have increaſrd. en this 
cotn has always nery cual 1 tl 101 1 fle 
In May 17 = — — of the haelt of 175 5, in des 
ap in How which I had kept 
1 


= 15 H at gs Dai ick Ny you 
py eh wager wy 1755. having teen 

laber, dense bereue e read Sex 

to turn it every week, fruimi the time of ity being removed out of the 


barn, it had contradted 2 bad ſmell, Nabe th: like that of 
to Rpve dry this corn for 48 


. I therefore 

wn 4 purrid dell Ed from it. After this corn had beew 
thus ſtove-dried, I had it ſifted immediately, to cool it and cleanſe 
it from that Call duſt which falls eff dry corn. After this, I put it 
into a of . preſervation, and oiderod it to be ventilated more 
carefully than old orn. 

This wheat has never heated, but has always ane l 
9 ute loft ita bad mel. 


_ which had begun rad 
bad taſte, was ſtove-dried with ſtill more care. It dried 


verfectly 
was in — — keeping, and had no bad ſmell: but if 
taſte, and the dough made of this 
———— 
m it was v 
F 
at yet on the tion rley 
and outs Till ew fall gare wit . 
The oats remained cool, «nd kept extremely well: but the 
Ooo 2 barley 


nary. w we: ee 3 
„ clams, a —— — 
this corn! Jen deere u eee — eſpecidlly as! the 
heat had td, every: the oatlide of the 
2 „En, all wy or _ —— and r 
88 bottom of eigrahary. 1 likewiſe that 4 
digious.number-of wicevilscbad-bred in this f eile 
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the darn hegancto heat; but it was enen _ 
bellows: Thy 5.56þ if. Oba n — ot; 
in which it had kept perfectly well, not a goeevils' were 
in it. Dom Edward ſays he ſaw that inſect come but of the 


calk, every — bellows; were. blown. Hroperteied in many 
places ſeveral grains of corn faſtened together by threads;whiichrhad- 
_. ee formed by an. thas avertair this crm whitiy had — 
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been, ſtove. dried, and, not dying immediately, had had time to ſpin 
their weh. The experiments, adds M. Duhamel, which I have, re- 
lated in my treatiſe on the ation of corn, have, I believe, pro- 
ved ſufficiently, that this inſe& cannot breed in granaries made after 
the RE! there directed. I wiſh I had as ſtrong proofs of their 
—_— the weevil. 

filled another caſl with 900 wei ight, of ales, not 
and. put into it ſix drachms of weevils Tho! care w 
entilate N as ch as the former which was filled: 
„during an hour every week, yet this corn 
; bellows. could not cool it, and the weevils: 
ingly. This is the very that „ 
nent. on the fame kind of and 
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85 as e b f preſery ation, had 

de os ied; but ad bes been 1 * all the winter 47m a 8 

ary. It was dolle rom time to time by two bellows, which 
two men — by means of a lever. 

Tho' the place in which this granary of preſervation ſtood, was 
neither ſo d iT nor ſo airy as might have been wiſhed, the corn kept 
perfectly well in it. 

Fully  Gatiabed with this trial, Dom de Sainte Afrique intends to 
haye;Jlarge granaries built, with a ſtove to dry the corn, and a mill to 
work RN bellows. If he puts this in execution, he will render an 
important ſervice, not only to his abbey, but alſo to the public: be- 
cauſe he will thereby be enabled to apply to a larger object than has 


The Caen buſhel weighs 45 pounds. 
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kitherto*fallen in our way, principles of which we think we have de- 
monſtrated the ce and the utility, and:which we could-wiſh-to 
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IN the beginning of September 1754, M. Van 
1 M. Br . — een feven feet 
feet deep, with good wheat not dried. It heated i ll 
of eight days; but hg nh with © Tag dove — cooled 
it is two hours 6 It began to heat zgain about « week after, when 
the ſame operation, which cooled it preſently; and on the 
20th eee itwas quite doeh, the” it had hot been ventilated for 
M. Vandusfel, ue to Nl. Dubamel, dated the 14th-of Oc- 
tober, 1756, tells him, that his corn ſtill continued in the fame good 
condition. He adds, that in Auguſt 1756, he filled a finall gran Sor 
with dried corn, which had Percy well ts the time of h 
writing, without being venti at all. Corn of the your 1754 and 
1755, not dried, but only ventilated, had likewiſe kept as » 
could. be wiſhed: and a parcel of corn which he dried and put in 
2 2 / Bang ſix months in them, without being ventilated, — 
5 found at the end of that time. However, he obſerves, 
that Gee” end vadded cor if fufred to remain « mouth, 
without being ventilated, contracts a ſmell, which is 
when the bellows firſt begin 
pated in a few minutes. This f 
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| Obſervations made dring the year 1755. 


M. Pubar! ha giye in each of is volumes, an abſtras?'6f th 

weather, and of the effect it had upon the health 
of animals and the growth of vegetables. The whole ſeries of his 
obſervations on this ſubjeR is the leſs neceſſary, — ſtate of the 
weather is generally mentioned in the account of the 28 
We ſhall therefore r ener 
years, a9 mode! for other to follow. 297% 
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The weather was very cold all this month: M. de baum 
thermometer was almoſt continually below the freezin e 
the 6th at noon, n re 
8th, in the evening, to 11 degrees. 
"The greateſY' vatiarions of cke barometer were Som , af: 

inches, and one twelfth. “ 
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earth. 
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"The cold conv a at this month. Ln te 41h, in 25 | 
thermometer fell to eight de an low freezing 
point: conſequently no — couts he plowed or hoed. 

_ The barometer, was always TH th : on the 7th, it fell to 26 
inches and an half: ſome rain that day, wn 
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which n in this country, may conſult Dr. n Legen the 
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Tho ſome rain fell fr tings 20 90ns; , yet the wind and ſun ſoon 

dried the ſurface of the 1 wy wry farmers went hard 
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degrees 
the freezitg point, in the: mornings and on ther and ch, at 
noon, it was 26 degrees aboyerit.'' 1 0! 1 16! hou Wer wine 
This warmth pur fn in — — ſap, which had remained till then 
generally uy ini ꝗ of 
the eee vine broad as one's hand. 
e re . d a bg than that wer ſown «Her daoch, 
Viggo wo — which quickened the vegetation of plants gave 
ne ious quantity of caterpillars af all kinds. The fields 
likewiſe full of gnats and hugs; and, in general, all forts of 
trees, and others path wood the bloſſoms of pears and edof their ſo — 
in a ſhort time, woods and orchards ſtri ves 
—_— fruit. ' OM Z 18 ippeds P70 
were of great ſervice to make the oats riſe. On the 29th and zoth, 
there was a hoar-froft: but” as the ſun did not appear 1 in the 'morg- 
ing, it did no damage. ming Rep? . MEIN alia 
the young buds. The apricot and peach trees knit their fruit 
R well, and were the only trees ee. n 
enty. . 


as in ſummer: . The thermometer was feverat times 1 above 
in a kind of inaQtion. the trees were as full of leaves 
did not xiſa, 1 1 04 e oth nf hs 
inſects a in great quantities. _ eat up the leaves of the 
Towards the FE of the FREY ſome finial towers fell, which 
Some ſhowers of hail fel in our neighbourhood, and 
Notwithſtanding the rains which I f. d were of ſervice 1 to the on, 


. ON THE)WEATH BR. 0% 
the earth remained dry and cracked in its ſurface, as it generally is 
in July und Auguſt: but luckily it was moiſt beneath that upper 
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"Towards the end- of laſt month,” che korlzon' was covered from 
eaſt to ſouth with thick clouds, | © fore-runners of a ſtorm of 

thunder, Sri rain, which 5 i 
and 1 1 that” 
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By the 18th, he agree Es 25 
we ad early apricots upon the table. Amel, or ffarth* ee 
on the 28th, and the rye drew towards u ſtate of maturity. 
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en was parchd andfhriverd, ' Rain was greatly wanted; eſ⸗- 
— for the oats. It began to fall plentifully about the rück; 
and as the corn was then ripe enough to begin to cut it, our farmer 
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On che firſt of this aur a remarka the it 
that were felt in Portu 1, Salt z fo 
north Mind blew. C4 
above the freezing kar und on the 2d, f 
wu ut 27 inches and eleven twelfths; bn the 2d, n 
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HE winter was and-ſoyerey fbr tine froſts tin "conti- 
onurch in potty 5 and” the 'thermometer fell to 
14 degrees in the month of Jan But lirtle rain ſell Caring theſe” 
_ twal months, nor im Marchor 1 As the air continued very „ 
the. ſap of plants remained without motion: ber che war 
being ſo warm that the ahermoin eturnoſo do d degrees above 
vegetation tada 2 krees-blofibmied und Were covered. 
with leaves; atidrby of thatcinointh the vines had leaves a8. 
as one's-hand.{In 7 of May, the air grew ſo cold on 
chat there o fear fol all fruit trees, and parti- 
— and i — kari did:epfde} t muſt de aſcribed 
to the drought, which, as well as the chillneſs of the air ſtiil . 
tinued during all June, and till the middle of July. From that time, 
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| The winter, the ſpring, and part of the ſummer having been very 
dry, che kraw of the wheat did not grow tall, but the ears were fine 


enough, 
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meat, and - veal; very dear: DA aa 
hightr price than uſual, * 
Gan. 
We had plenty of and hares; but few quais and larks. 


The laſt year's ſnow had deſtroyed prodigious quuttities of them. 7 
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The bees could lay in but a fmall ſock of proviſions laſt year, on 
account of the ſcarcity of flowers, occaſioned by the drought of the 
ſeaſon. Three fourths of our hives periſhed with hunger during the 
winter, and we had very few ſwarms. 2 8 
c eee or Tur Wares. 3 

All our high ſprings became dry, and remained fo, notwithſtand- 
ing the rains in November and December: but our ſprings in Tow 


S'E Cr. I. 
_ Obſervations on the Year 1756. 


UII #1 . JANUARY. - 
HIS month was mild and wet: it rained almoſt every day: we 
had only ſome hoar-froſts, and the thermometer was never 
more than three and a half below the freezing point. The 
earth was ſo wet, no ground could be tilled, nor could any car- 
riage go in the fields. The legs of the horſes of our waggons, 
| after- 


by being always in the water, ſwelled. The ſkin peel 
wards with the hair, and no bad conſequence enſued. 

The quickſilver of the barometer was in continual motion: its va- 
riation extended from 27, to 28 inches and a half. 

On the 13th, at night, we had a furious blaſt of wind, which 
happily laſted but a quarter of an hour. 


: FEBRUARY, | 

This month may be ſaid to have been a mild one, tho' there was 
a hoar-froſt win ac, rare. PH may likewiſe be ſaid to have 
been wet ; becauſe, though we had no heavy ſhowers, , yet the ſky 
was almoſt conſtantly clouded, and ſmall miſling rains fell very 

vently. h 

wi — — greatly and ſuddenly during all this month. 
It roſe to above 28 inches and one- ſixth, and fell below 26 inches and 
a half. 

In the morning of the 18th, on which day ſome ſhocks of an earth- 
quake were felt at Paris, and .in other places, the thermometer 


24 was 


% ' OBSERVATIONS” Fat: 
| was at ticked of M. deReaumur's ſcale. Towards fix o'clock in 


the evening of the fame day che wind;which had begun to rife at noon, 
was exceffedbyyiclent, = the in the barometer was fallen 


below twenty fix inches and a half, On the 2oth, it roſe to — 


and one-ſixth. Theſe violent ſhocks in the atmoſphere had | 
ſome connection with the e it was obſerved that 8 
of the quickſilver had no ſort of relation to the rain, the wind, or fair 


weather. During this month, the ground was plowed: for ſpring 
EATER GIG | 


| Mazcn. | 


light froſts were very frequent during this 1 month; and the wind- + 


which was almoſt always ** violent and cold, rendered the air 
very diſagreeable. 


The barometer was again fubject to great variation. It roſe to 28 
inches and one-twelfth; and fell to 26 inches and ten- twelfths. 
Tho the ſky was very often clouded, we had ſo little rain, that 
this month — de ſaid to have been a dry one. However, the oats 
that were ſown in ground which had been well moiſtened, roſe. 


well. 


APRIL. 


"nc and crates cold and diſagreeable, and the 3 
clouded: yet we had but little rain; and the earth was very dry. 
Some oats were ſown again this month. - 
The farmers were buſied with their . fallow grounds; and thoſe 
who had vines gave them the firſt ſpring 

Caterpillars appeared in great abundance: but the cold rains and 
the . — of the air not agreeing with them, they did the leſs 
damage to our trees yo plants. 


May. - 


We had fome froſts, eſpecially on the ad and 4d of this month, 
ſo hard as to hurt our vineyards. Some ſuffered more than others, 


according to their ſituation and circumſtances. In places Ar e 
ſhowers 8 hail and rain had fallen, the vines ſuffered grea advice ty 


there had been plentiful rains, they were leſs 3 and 


had not had any rain at all, they were but ve „Te 
vine - dreſſers took — of the rainy __ to ſet up — 


N : The 


vine 
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The remained on the trees where they were hatched. 
There were ſuch prodigious quantities of them, that the oak trees in 
the foreſt of Orleans and other woods where they had not been de- 
e gar as bare as in the middle of winter. However, theſe inſets 

ſuffered greatly from the ſharpneſs of the weather; and eſpecially the 
common ſorts, which are thoſe that do the preateſt miſchief, becauſe 

— buds which ſhould form the next year's ſhoots.” Theſe 
common caterpillars were ſo weak and flabby, that they bent and 
hung down quite motionleſs when they were taken up betwirt one's 
finger's: fo that they did but little hurt, eſpecially where care had 
n to dale dn nd molt of them died within this 


——_— 
- The corn that was ſown in Bi did not riſe in dry 
: but the rain on the 25th, gave eee bp 4 
: and ie was that this rain would be equally ſerviceable to 
wheat, which-degan'to grow red: but that grain wanted warmth as 
well as moiſture. 
At the end of the month, ſainfoin was in bloſſom, but greatly 


ſtinted i in its CPA 


Jovs. 


Thi he ends clus moiſt d this month, the corn did 
. not tiller, S e . wichour eig. dy reaſon of the 
coldneſs of the air. Its blades ruſted, and plants remained 
greatly ſtinted. The ſainfoin which was cut e of 
the month, was likewiſe very ſhort. Weeds, particularly blue bottles 
and poppies, got the better of the wheat The N 


une cold and wet killed the caterpillars in great numbers ; and 
by the end of this month, all of them had diſappeared. 


Jury. 


This month was ſo wet, that the roads were as impaſlible as 
In the depth of winter: the air was fo cold that people cloathed 
themſelves as in winter, and were obliged even to make fires. ' 
However, the vines bloſſomed; but ſo ſlowly, that many were not 
out of bloom by the 1 5th, which gave room to fear that the vintage 
would be very late. On the roth, the vines began to be tied up to 
their props. 

At the ſame time the rye began to turn yellow, and a few 


. | Q qq 2 warm 


Part EV. 
-warm days would have made it fit to cut: but the continual uind re- ; 
tarded the harveſt of that grain till the end of the mont. 

I ̃ be wheat was very ſhort, and full of weeds, pop- 

| blue-bottles, and fox-tails. As the ſeed this laſt cannot. 

eee from the wheat, it leſſens its value conſiderably ; becauſe 
ir gs the bread that is made of it, a bitter taſte and IRE 


. Oats were very fine, "epochs. whore; tha: oi conch 
r 
grew on ſtiff lands, 

| py pidemical diſtemper attacked the poultry: eng 
and e Nee 
tongue; and for the latter, a finger was thruſt into their gullet, 
which was rubbed with ſalt, and their throat was afterwards waſhed 
with cabs gi Theſe fowls voided a great deal of flimy matter, and 


recovered: but as young vary be 
ting in this manner, many of them died. 


44 OBSERVATIONS 


t. 


Abo ber. 


As we obſerved in the account of laſt month, the rye harveſt did 
not till the end of July: conſequently our farmers were. buſied 
with that work in the be 11 1 of Auguſt. To the rye, ſucceeded 
the wheat harveſt, whi and finiſhed without — 1 
dion. The ſky ſtill continuing * and 2 
were in ſuch a hurry to houſe their corn, that > om not give the — 
weeds, which the ſheaves were full of, time to 
quence was, that the corn piled u in barns, 2 to — de- 
gree, that many were obliged to 8 their ſheaves out. 0 air 
them. 

Luckily, notwithſtanding the uncertainty of the weather, which 
ſeemed every day to threaten rain, we A had * wet. The 
wind continued north, and 
As the wheat was low and thin, e 
great a quantity of weeds was gathered up with it, that ſome farmers 


who took the pains to ſeparate them very carefully, found that 
had two thirds more weeds than they — 2 _ 


After harveſt, the new ſeed — 5 —— was greatly inferior to 

the old, was worth from 22 to 24 livres “ the ſeptier, which weighs 

240 pounds: and the old 20. The ſame meaſure of oats ſold for 5 

1 livres 
From 19 to 21 ſhillings. 
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livres 10 ſols, or 6 livres. From 39 19,40 ſheayes were requiſite to 


make a mine of 80 pound weight. 
e grapes did not begin to turn till the end of this month, and 


r een 1 49 — 5 . 


03 139 14 
| ahi GY e Fs I * 
The air was cold during all this month, 3 iba Wa 7 
than dry. The rains did cis dd ret injury to th gaps, which in ſeveral 
in 


places, rotted or dropt off before they were ripe; and in others, the 
vines loſt their 1 and the withered; ſo that, towards the 
end of the month, ' nothin was more common than. to ſee grapes of 
different degrees of ripeneſs ; which made thoſe who were fulfciently 
provided with proper veſſels, determine to make their vintage at 
two different times.” 'Fowards the 2oth, great numbers of ſtarlings 
and thruſhes appear d. I know not for what reaſon they were 
r e e f Fe as 
e eb. a TGA yn E e 

| t mech eee but the air was 5 
ay 7 wy ee | 


f * vintage begun about the och; and thoſe who could cut 
e at e began. wich the red, the fruit of which 
fciently 881 25 not ſo ſweet as it Thould have been. 


This wine was A but is the beſt of the year. 

The vintage was not 1b wars Nagy the ſaffron began to bloſ- 

woof bot as th oe was der dry, the flowers did not open all 
er, ſo that 15 to gather them, and none were 

to Rinn * the aſcful part: of this flower, were of 


1 CE ee to ſow on St. Denis's day, and, their grounds 
Whey in good 4 finiſhed that work by the end of this month, 
when the firſt ſown. wheat had already riſen. 


| NovemMBtR: | 
| * The air as very cold allthis month, and the Py RON. 
nually 585 | 
Some few which had been left un-ſown laſt month,. were 
fown in the ing of this. 


DECEMBER, 


Os HER N l Ns Part IN. 


91 W v4 r 92997 moch © 95x, 6r ö nne 30 ala et - 
7 Fennec 5%; R238; ty... 


& the — — —— our horſes were employed in 
; wood from the. foreſt; which could. not be done in the 
ee bs wipe or pron ory K . 


©" 191 11 67 86% 6 2 ider rt: 0413 7 11 lis — > £199 ck IT LY | 
Ayo it: bak ue th, dig the Ter e956. 22 


ſummer, — 
N 


75 


made ode ai _ 2 6. 
| Wu s AT. SET 


OR «K 63.3% 3&1 + 


„ e e thin, and tiller'd but little. The wetneſs 
of the weather made weeds grow,., which, in many fields, got the 
Kay of con Rope th vga 1 Cul which affected the 
blades of corn, vegetation ; at ts were greatly 
ſtinted in their greets Theſe accidents did more 2 to the 

that grew on ground, than t6 that which vas 
As we were threatened with rain during . farmers 
| Doud their cn before the wells Were well dried, the conſequence 

was, that ſome of it heated ſo in the barn, that part of the was 
injured. Thoſe who uſed this grain for ſeed, perceiving that it had 
been hurt, ſowed it very thick: but ſeveral others ſowed much too 
thin. The worſt was, that many poor farmers, finding their corn 
net good enough 3 left part of their fields unſown, rather 
than buy hs. corn, w was then worth 24 livres, and was 
expected to fall to 18, after the harveſt. 

Twenty-four ſheaves of the beſt corn of this year's growth will 
not yield above 80 pound weight of wheat; and, taking them one 
with another, there muſt be near 30 ſheaves to produce that quan- 
tity ; though 12 will do it in a good year. This is not all: the ſep- 
tier of the beſt new wheat makes but 18 or 20 loaves, and ſometimes 
but 14 or 15; whereas good old wheat makes 24. Notwithſtanding 
this difference, the old wheat ſells for no more than 24 or 25 "= 


whilſt 


: EO. 


oy u weerukn, 4 | 


. 


N ot #27 
7 OAxrsGC. a - 
The beſt hands did not yickd the moſt oath this year: on the con- 
trary, the worſt -the greateſt quantities; which has made 
people call this a year for that grain. "Its quality is good, and 


i is worth from Oy lives ware ares; 1.2 


m ng \Banty. 
Suey emer wal 


? . Fev bande Prxnri- 3 
wee deen lad ure beans and lentils. 
. well ſtored with pot-herbs : and, not- 


withſtanding the continual rains, and the coldneſs of the air, all our 
. melons were very good. 


Har. | 


As the uinfin a regen ent was cut, there was f. 
1 N tly but little of it: but The meadows 

rded plenty of graſs; 2% ws nom "Frcs rains prevented its 
deing got in in time, and a great deal of it was loſt. fy 


Hur. 
This year's hemp was of > good quality, and ſucceeded 
po 8 even in 
K. 


The white grapes — — nan the quantity of fruit 
upon Our vines Was, in fact, not great: bus what there was, pro- 
miſed extremely well till about a month before the vintage, when 
the ſharpneſs of the air made the grapes drop off the bunches, and 
the bunches themſelves rotted or withered ; — — 
in order to fave as as they 


In conſequence of this, the price of old. wine roſe from __ 


8 eren Part. BY 


-M 100 livres a bogſhead; and the beſt new wines ſold for, only: 
livres. The quantity of theſe We ine Nabe may * 


to thoſe of the year 172 5, was _— 


— 1 | 8 


"The exterpllars having eaten api e — addin ihe bats 
- the next year's ſhoots, in the ee, 17 55. the trees had but 
few bloſſoms on them. The deſtroyed all that 
had eſcaped thoſe of the laſt 8 t there were neither 
ace apples, cherries, apricots r . and ray ow 1 


in great gardens. 
In ſinall 6nes, where conſtant care was token to the cater- 
pillars, there was a little fruit,” eſpecially: apples. Wild fruit, ſuch 
as the acorn, the beech-maſt, &c. failed entirely: dut there were 
nuts and cheſnuts in pretty great abundance. 


NuRSERI1Es and Mera rione. . 
Tho the caterpillars devoured the firſt ender ſhoots of trees; yet 
being full of ſap, they afterwards recovered. | . 
SAFFRON. | 


2 his years e ee ſaffron was L in gu pality, but very ſmall 
had produced from 


„ a 28 pounds two years 0e Ae an year duc or 6: 
| 2 —— ed lee Guy than 19 Liyres a 
pound; ene e ANA 24 IH0ue. 185 


DisTEMPERS. 


There was no pdntagionis epidemical —_ year. 


. 7 Carnie. 
The larger kind of cattle, ſuch as horſes, cows, (a hep; were 
not ſubjeRt ro any contagious diſtemper. 1 


5 1 : 


. and oy wie * 1 


Thi year ther wor great quantities f hae one. W pl 
r gr dy 
ur 
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Our dove-houſes afforded but few young pigeons : and tho' the 
poultry had plenty of water, numbers of fowls were attacked with 
the pip and in the throat. We have already ſaid how they 
were cured of theſe diſtempers. — ' | 


TO | Hriaur of the Wa rr. 

Our rivers were ſwelled during all the winter: they were 
likewiſe very full all the reſt of the year: Bit yet our high {prings 
did not afford any water. RT WU TIRARYI bas &: WY hots 


— 
F 
« a 


: 


11 
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THE END. 
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